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IN FOUR BOOKS. 


_ — 


Nor Fame I ſlight, nor for her ſavours call, 

She comes unlook'd for, if ſhe comes at all. 

But, if the purchaſe coſt ſo dear a price, 

As ſoothing folly, or exaliing vic ©; 

And, if the Muſe muſt flat ter lawleſs ſw ay, 

And follow ſtill where fortune leads the way ; 

Or, if no baſis bear my riſing name, 

But the fall'n ruins of anotber's fame; 

Then teach me, Hearv'n, to ſcorn the gullty bays, 
Drive from my breaſt that wretched luſt of praiſe. 
Unblemiſh'd let me live, or die unknown : 

O GRANT ME HONEST FAMT, ON GRANT Mr 


NONE ! | | 
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THOMAS DICKMAN, 


& 


8 EVERAL reaſons have concurred to 
produce? in my mind a determination to deviate from 
the path which is commonly purſued by young candi- 
dates for the applauſe of the public ; by omitting an 
elaborate prefatory exordium to a work, completely 
eccentric and miſcellaneous, and upon the intrinſic 
merit or demerit of which, in the public opinion, it 
muſt entirely depend, whether its author ſhall be al- 
lowed to occupy a very humble niche in the © Tem- 
ple of Fame,” or ſentenced to fink unregarded into 
the ſilent gulf of oblivion, However, ſach explanato- 
ry notes and elucidative remarks, às matere reflexion 
has induced, or particular circumſtanets rendered neceſ- 
fary, will occaſionally appear in the body of the work. 


A pur regard to that independence of character 
which I am determined ever to maintain, has induced 
me to neglect, alſo, the uſual formality of a dedication. 
I am ſenſible that the following pages will net be agree- 
able to zealots of any party, religious or political, — 
Had I dedicated this volume to any of thoſe geſpetta- 


ble 


* 


iv 


> — — 


ble characters, whom the calumnious tongue of envy, 


er the misjudging voice of prejudice, denominates 
bigetted partisart, FACTIOUS LEADERS, &c. I might 
poſſibly, on account ot my extreme poverty, have fallen 
under faſpicions, of a nature, the moſt diſtant imputa- 
tion of wich, I am extremely defirous to avoid. For 
I am not conſcious of being attached to any cauſe, but 
that of truth and reaſon, or any party but that of liber- 
ty and good order: Or of being influenced by any opin- 


ions or ſentiments but thoſe of my own heart, or biaſſed 


pb any intereſts, but thoſe of my native country. 


1 : 


„ Lig. 
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A the juvenile author of the work now offered for 
publication, has heretofore been ſo much diftin- 
guiſhea for ** youthful vanity,” as to expoſe himſelf to 
the ſevereſt ſhafts of anonymons ridicule and ſaty re, he 
is under no apprehenſions of incurring an addition: ! 
weight of odium and cenſure, by obſerving that the 


poerical eſſays which are comprized in the fitſt book of 


this volume, have already appeared in various periodic- 
al publications in the United States, and have been re- 
ceived with no inconſiderable degree of applanſe, even 
by thoſe whom a difference in political ſentiments has 

ſince induced to become his moſt inveterate enemies. 
He will not hazard an opinion on the merit or proba- 
dle reception of the original poems, and will only ob- 
ſerve, that he ſubmits them with the greateſt deference, 
and a conſiderable degree of diffidence, to the impartial 
tribunal of the public. He is confident that whatever. 
judgment may be paſſed upon their nerit, as ſpecimens 
of genius and literature, the Hntiments will not be cen- 
ſured by any friend to liberty, or advocate of morality. 
Although journalifts and travellers have ever poſſeſſ- 
ed the excluſive pryileges of egotiſn, vet the author 
has not availed hidſelf of thoſe privileges, any farther, . 

than he conceived neceſſ>ry to render his narrative in- 
telligible and accurate, and to give the public that ac-. 
count of his own fituation in life, which it has a right, 
| A 2 and. 
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and commonly poſſeſſes the curioſity, to demand, ot 
every one who pteſumes to introduce himſelf to its at- 
tention as an author, 4 a | 

In his obſervations on the weftern country, he has 
aimed at the ſtricteſt accuracy, and has, in a few inſtances, 
corrected the errors of former geographical narrators. 
At the ſame time he is ſenſiblo that his remarks are 
vety ſuperficial; and indeed, from the nature of his 
tuation, they could not have been otherwiſe. 

In politics, the author will not heſitate a moment to 
declare himſelf a democratic republican: And is thus 
eatly in announcing that zealots and partizans, of any 
deſeription whatever, muſt not expect to derive any ſat- 
isſaction from the peruſal of his eſlays. The freedom. 
with which he has habituated himſelf to ſpeak of pub- 
lic men and meaſures, and his ſtrictures on the Federal 
Oonſtitution, will undoubtedly procure his writings the 

epithets of axtiſede ral, ſeditious, anarchial, &c. from 
the unreaſonable and prejudiced ' part of a conſiderable, 
and influential party in the United States. To preju- 
dice and calumny, he will only oppoſe his own conduct 
in voluntarily foregoing the pleaſures and enjoyments of 
domeitic life, to appear as a foldier in ſupport of the 

- conſtitution and laws of his country, and in oppoſition. 
to the internal as well as external enemies of the Union. 

In morals, the author has choſen for his polar ſtar, the 
eternal principles of that beneficent and ſublime religion. 
which he has the happineſs to believe in and profeſs. — 
And as he wiſhes to afford the public the earlieſt oppor- 
unity of deciding upon the intrinſic meri: or demerit 
of his poetical, political, and literary labours, exhibit- 
ed in a collective point of view, he will conclude with 
declaring, that, in his own opinioa, he has not writtea 
a fingle line which can juſtly provoke a frown from the 
moſt rigid moraliſt, or kindle a bluſh upon the bloom- 
ing cheek of the moſt amiable 65 of innocence 


and virtue. 15 OC 
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WHICH HAVE HERETOFORE APPEARED IN 


VARIOUS PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS - 


IN THE UNITED STATES.. 
- 


| TH WT oP OD. | 
Or the adopiion of the FrDERRAL ConsriTuTION 
by the State of VERMoNT,* 


Hur celebrated Muſe of fame ! 
Glad tidings from the north proclaim, 
Throughout CoLumB1a's land; 
The news from Bennington arrives 
Each patriotic ſoul now ftrives, 
To join the FEDERAL BAND. 


Rope , 
on 


The 


** 


„ 


. 8 — 


®* This is the firſt of the author's * that 
ever appeared in print, and indeed that he ever wrate ; 
it was written in Fanuary, 11791. Ez is ſenſible that 
it exhibits ta the eye of the critic and pobtical cauuaiſſeur, 
ſeveral glaring defeas, which he will not attempt to 
remove or palliate, but preſents it to the world in all the 
femplicity aud negligence of the garb which it originally 
wore, He begs leave, however, once for alh, to apala- 
gixe to the accurate aud learned reader, for the numer- 
ous inaccuracies an imperfetians which cui accur to, 


The grand convention of the ſtate, 
Aſſembled there; and did debate, 
With due deliberation; 
Like men of candid, liberal minds, 
They voted with uplifted hands, 
To join the FEDERAL NATiox. 


Rejoice, Vermonteri, and be glad, 
VzRMONT has join'd the Federal Head; 
Bleft independent ftate ! 
Unnumber'd honours yet unſeen, 
Await the glorious Fo URTEEN, 
Magnificently great. 


Let the Green Mountains loſty head, 

Which ftrikes beholders all with dread, 
With echoing joy reſound ; 

And people of all degrees and ranks,* 

Return their undivided thanks, 
That federali/m abounds. 


— _— W-- Let 
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bis obſervation on the peruſal of theſe poems, Regard- 
leſi of that ſevere and illiberal criticiſm which con- 
. demns all thoſe performances that fall beneath the ſtand- 
ard perfection, from which frandard, its own produc- 
tions are generally as far diftant as thoſe which it 
eriticiſes, he has never ſacrificed the obwious ſenſe and 
natural en preſton of the ideas which he wiſhed to com- 
municate to his readers, either to the uniform regularity. 
of equal and harmonious numbers, the elaborate orna- 
ments of alliteration, or tþe arbitrary laws of rhyme ; 
and in ſame inſtances, probably, it will be found that he 
has, madvertently,, zran/grefſed the imperious rules of 
Hulactical propriety, PEAS 

S The author begs leave to apologize. for this ariſto- 
cratic expreſſion, by obſerving, that he had not, at the 
time it Was made, become /½% deeply infected with the 
© MANIA of Democracy,” as he has ſince that period. 


* 
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Let antiſederaliſm ceaſe, 
And unto unity and peace, 
And liberty give way: 
Let all the freemen of the ſtate, 
Together join and celebrate, 
A happy Fzpzzxar Dar. 


May every federal heart unite, 

Th' auſpicious day to celebrate, 
When we the Union join'd ; 

And thoſe who do anticipate, 

The future grandeur of our State, 
No diſappointment find, 


Tar 
» 


5 


A ſudden tranſition from ariſtocratic to democratic prix- 
ciples, and vice verſa, is not, however, an extraord:- 
nary circumflance in the preſent enlightened and werſa- 
tile age. Even the great Mr. Buck himſelf, who 1s 
now the very paragon of what 1s moſt abſurdly called 
&« federaliſm,” and who/e name will Sine with diſtin- 


guiſpbed luſtre in the annals of ariſtocracy, was, at the 


period to which J refer, an enthufiaſiic © jacobin and 
diſorganizer.” For the truth of this aſſertion, I ap- 
peal to that diſtinguiſhed diſplay of his oratorical abili- 
ties in the cauſe of antifederaliſm, in the Convention of 
Vermont, which was compared by a man of eminent 
talents, to a *« ſhip under fail without a rudder.” . T his 
it the ſame man who declared on the floor of the Houſe 
4 Repreſentatives of the United States, that the proce 
amation of the Preſident, promulgating the treaty with 
Great Britain, appeared to him like the majeſty of 
heaven, and firuck him with a voice like thunder. 
How muſt ſuch a weak, puerile, A not to ſay 
impious, compliment, ( it does not rather deſerve to be 
called an inſult ) offend the chaſte ear of the amiable 
and unaſſuming WASHINGTON |! 
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Taz SUMMER SEASON, 
[WRITTEN AT THE AGE OF FIFTEEN,] 


Fair FLORA now + ro: her fragrant reign, 
And with her floav ty riches decks the plain; 

Again SYLVANUs ſpreads his honours round, 

And all the foreft with green leaves is crown'd 
Show'rs now deſcend, and dews their gems diſcloſe, 


And neftar ſparkles on the blooming roje. 
Pullis WHhzATLY. 


N OW Summer rears its halcyon reign ; 
New proſpects open to tle view: 

Th' enamell'd mead, the flow'ry plain, 

_ Aſſume a green and beauteous hue. 


The linnet's lay, in morn's gay hours, 
Returning ſummer gladly. greets; 
The verdant fields are deck'd with flow'rs, 
Diſcloſing aromatic ſweets, | 


While tribes of ruſtic youth rejoice, 
And ſing tbe rural ſongs of love, 

The tune ful lark's reſponſive voice, 
Reechoes through the ſylvan grove. 


Gay flow'rets riſe on every ſide ; 
Melodious warblers charm the ear ; 

'The lucid waters gently glide— 

Thus varied ſcenes adorn the year. 


Delightful SPRING beſpeaks our youth; 
Gay SUMMER ſhows our growing ſtate, 
When virtue, innocence, and truth, - 
Should ſtill the youthful heart dictate. 


As changing as the ſeaſons are, 
Thus changing are the ſcenes of liſe ; 
| | Cut 


K 


Our fleeting life's replete with care, 
Replete with trouble, noiſe and ſtrife. 


Then happy he, whoſe native bent , 
Is to be uſeful to mankind : 22 
Can earthly pleaſures give content? 
Do they adorn the youthful mind ? 


No—Virtue has ſuperior charms, 
And can more true content beſtow, 

Than thoſe who fink in pleaſure's arms, 

Or mind her dictates, ever know. 


Then, while our blooming ſummer laſts, 
| _ Let us aright improve the fame ; 

Let us purſue the pleaſing path, 
That leads to happineſs and fame, 


And if while we on earth belong, 
We liften to the voice of truth, 

Our ſouls ſhall join the future throng 
Of ſaints, and bloom in ceaſeleſs youth. 


Tus WINTER SEASON. 


{ Firfl publiſhed under the ſignature ef CELEP HON, 
February 8, 1792. 


Rr RTI Ess Boreas now diſplays his power” 
And clouds and ftorms obſcure the face of day: 
The frozen earth ſuſtains the fleecy ſhow'r, 


And leafleſs foreſts own dire winter's ſway, 
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No blooming verdure decks the diſtant plain; 
No flow'ry proſpects riſe to charm the eye: 
But winter comes, and rears its algid reign, 
And clouds and winds in quick ſucceſſion fly. 


No warbling linnet greets returning morn, 
When day emerges from the ſhades ef night ; 
No cheertul ſongſter ſings at early dawn, 

No ſprightly blooming beauties meet our ſight. 
O'er hills and dales, o'er diſtant woods and plains, 
Behold ! The fleecy ſtorm of ſnow deſcends ; 
The lucid ſtreams are bound with icy chains, 
And every tree in yonder foreſt bends. 


Alas ! How late the charms of blooming ſpring 
With luſtre ſhone, and boundleſs empire held ; 
While orient Phœbus ſpread his radiant win | 
O'er bluſhing morn, and night's dull gloom diſ- 
pell'd. | | 


How late gay ſummer, clad in robes of green, 
Diſplay d its charms to our admiring view,; 

lelodious warblers grac'd the brilliant ſcene, 
And meads and fields aſſum'd a verdant hue. 


But later ſtill, fair autumn held its reign, 
And boundleſs plenty grac'd the yellow tielas, 
Waile flocks and herds appear'd on ev'ry plain— 
But autumn now to hardy winter yields. 


Thus all the diff*rent ſeaſons' various charms 
Are loſt in winter, and to death conſign'd: 
Oh, may this truth diſpel all falſe alarms, 
Improve the morals and enrich the mind ! 


Ye powers above, who rule the realms of peace, 
Inſpire with gratitude my youthful heart ; 
Bid in and /orrow their dominion ceaſe, 


And ſweet conTEeNT new ſcenes of joy impart. 
N32 # 
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May cloudleſs Kies attend my firit advance, 
And guide my footſteps to maturer age; 
Reſplendent ſuns illume life's wide expanſe, 


And bri ght' ning proſpects mis ry's pow'r aſſuage 
That when the {pring like days of youth are paſt, 


And ſummer sus exult in riper years, 
Virtue may rear its reign within my breaſt, 
And bright religion baniſh all my tears. 


F11 then, with joy, when aviz#2ry ſtorms ſhall drive, 
Obey the call of my Eternal King, 

And life ſurrender with firm hope to live, 

And bloom again in never ending s RING. 


Me guegue dicunt 
Vatem paſtores; ſed non ego credulus illis. 
Vise. Ecl. g, v. 33. 


The ſhepherds call me a poet; but I am not ſo credu- 


lous as to beheve them. 


T he fallowing ACROSTIC, writes by J. SHEPARD- 


80N, Ei. a wenerable rural friend of the author, 
was addreſſed to him, on the foregomg Poem, in the 
GREENFIELD GAZETTE of February 29, 1792. 


o enn 


In life's gay ſcene of flow'ry /prino, 
Amo 5 the blooms and birds x Beg, 
| ay CZLITHOxR delight: | 
Exuberant my aceful hours, 
Shady and ſoft thy ſummer bowers, 


Nor know the gloom of night. 
Embroider'd 


Embtoider'd be thy notes of fame, 
Laurels to crown thy growing name — 
Long may thy ſummer glow— 
In autzmn's ripened age to bear, 
Oſtenſive marks of pious care, 
To ſhun grim wwiater's woe! 
| oe RURICOLIST, 
Gv1LronD, February 16, 179. 


SONNET re GENIAL FAYETTE, 


— 


[Written in 1792, while the General was at the head 
of the French Army.] 


IIIbsrnious General of the Gallic band, 
And Patriot Hero of that favour'd land, 
Where dawning liberty begins to ſpread ! 
Extend thy banners and unfurl thy ſails; 
May Heaven bleſs thee with propitious gales ! 
May laſting laurels circle round thy head ! „ 


Convince the world that freedom's magic wand 
Can tumble tyrants from their ſtately thrones, 
With dark diſgrace the ruffian deſpot brand, 


And him exalt who now in ſlavery groans. 


To raiſe to native dignity the man 
Who bows the knee to any earthly lord; 
To model freedom on a glorious plan ; 
Bs THIS THY WORK, AND GLORY THY 
REWARD {| a. 


LINES 


I 6 0 SS 
Addreſſed to TaoMas PAINE, Citizen of the WORLD, 


F AVOUR'D of Heav'n! Belov'd by all mankind, 
Except the venal throng and royal clan: 

A powerful advocate in thee we find, | 

lluſtrious champion of the © R1icars of Man,” 


To thee, bold hero of the preſent day, 

Whom every virtuous ſon of freedom loves, 
Each patriotic lyre devotes a lay ; 

The muſes greet thee, and the world approves, 


Though perſecuted on thy native coaſt, 
Honour and peace in foreign climes are thine ; 
And MAN, the nobleſt name the world can boaſt, 
Shall glorious laurels round thy brow entwine, 


Long may'ſ thou live! The race of kings deſpiſe— 
Eclipſe their ſplendour by thy brighter name : 
And when thy precious ſpirit mounts the ſkies, 
Thy uſeful works ſhall ſtill preſerve thy fame. 


From one who treads the humble walks of life, . 
Accept this tribute of unfeigned praiſe : | 
To thee brave foe to faction, power, and ſtrife; . 

A youthful bard preſents theſe artleſs lays, - 


MaRrcn, 1792. 


LINES 
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ye by reading the official account of the EXECU- 
tion of LOUIS XVI. 


8 objects wear a ſilent gloom, 
And darkſome clouds o erſpread the azure ſkies : 
The die is calt—the fatal hour is come; | 
The friend of men, the beſt of monarchs dies. 


Lovis, whoſe name was known from pole to pole; 
Lovis, who never trod the ſanguine heath; 

Whoſe manly, noble, generous, humane ſoul, 

.. Ne'er wav'd the ſignal of approaching death. 


Lovis, Columbia's beſt and greateſt friend, 
Whilſt on the madd'ning waves of diſcord toft : 
in kim ReiiGion owns a votary dead, 
And heaven born sCIENCE mourns a fay'rite lot. 


How late this hapleſs prince enthroned ſtood, 
And France exulted in a patriot King; 

Her ſons proclaim'd him generous, juſt, and good, 
And with loud praifes caus'd the air to ring. 


Bnt when the ſcene was once revers'd, they cry'd, 
« Low in the duſt fee regal ſplendour laid jo” 
Some venial errors muſt his fate decide, 
And o'er his virtues caſt a gloomy ſhade. 


His only friend, Faxzrrz, whoſe honeſt zeal, 
Wrought his own ruin, mourns the fatal hour, 
Which gave the factious crew the guiding wheel, 
Which gave the multitude unbounded power. 


Not all the eloquence of virtuous Pains, 
Can cauſe a ſigh, or ſtart the pitying tear, 
From thoſe who with imperious juſtice reign, 
And ſcorn the voice of human woe to hear. 


Condemn'e 


Conde ma' d, unfeelingly, to ſhameful death, 
He ſhows no ſigns of fear, of anxious care ; 
But utters with his laſt expiring breath, 
This energetic, patriotic prayer 


« May heaven avert the dark impending ſtorm, 
« Which threatens France, and freedom's gloriow- 
cauſe : | | 
« May tyrants tremble, and proud kings conform. 
« 'To equal government and equal laws.” 


Unheppy prince, the muſe exhauſted, faints !' 
But angels, in the higheſt ſtrains of love, 

Reſponſive to the general theme of ſaints, 
Proclaim thee welcome to the realms abore 


«7 
THE AMERICAN'S PRAYER FOR FRANCE.? 


ETzxar Source of glorious power, . 
And ſovereign Lord of boundleſs ſpace ! 
Deign, Monarch of the ſkies, to ſhower 

'Thy bleſſings on the Gallic race 


s Great: 


— 


— 


* This was firft publiſhed tn the GernneFizLD GA- 
ZETTE, June 6, 1793, ſome months anterior to its ap- 
fearance, as an original. performance, in the Philadel- _ 
pbia and Baltimore papert. SWIFT obſerver, that 
« There is nothing more contemptible in an author than 
the chara%r of a plagiary'—a character which the - 
authyr i: extremely anxious te avaid, and which might 
Proba he been beſtowed "upon him by the critical 
reader, had the Fare going remark been omitted, 


20 
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Great Preſident of nature's frame! 
Thou art the only king we own : 


We own thy power, we bleſs thy name, 


ODE fer the Four or JuLY, Anniverſary of. 


Har glorious day that gave us birth, 
And rank'd amongſt the powers of earth, 


And bow before thy heav'nly throne. 
Thou didſt exift ere time began, 


And thou wilt reign till time's no more : 


Protector of the rights of man, 
Fair freedom's ſons thy aid implore. 


Grant, Mighty Ruler of the world, 
That France may yet enjoy repoſe, 


And not be to deſtruction hurl'd; 


But triumph o'er her numerous foes. . 


Lord, in her cabinet preſide ! 

In thee her warriors firmly truſt ; 
In thee her choſen ſons confide, 

Her heroes brave, her rulers juſt. 


To thee we raiſe our humble voice, 
Thy great and glorious name adore : 
Lord, make thy choſen ſons rejoice, 


And grant that KinGs may reign no more. 


- 


AMERICAN IMDEPENDENCE, 


ColvumBia's favour'd land! 
This day beheld a nation riſe, 
And tow'ring u ward to the ſkies, 

Tyrannio Power withſtand. 


This day the worthies of the ſtate 

In council met to fix our fate, | 
The great, the wiſe, the good; 

Deſcending from the realms of light, 

Fair Freedom's GENIUS wing'd his flight, 
Whilk all in filence ſtood 


* f « 
* \ 


His voice proclaim'd—« The Mighty GOD, 
«© Who rules unnumber'd worlds abroad, 

« Will crown with joy your pains :*” 
Then Hancock fign'd the grand decree, 
Which bade Columbia's ſons be free, 

And trample on their chains. 

0 1 1 
Proud Bx1Tain now from realms atar, 
Let looſe the ſanguine dogs of war, 

And all their hoſts combine ; 

Our fertile fields are ſtain'd with blood, 
And freely flows the purple flood, 
At freedom's ſacred ſhrine, 


And hark ! The brazen thunders roar, 
The plains are drench'd in ſtreams of gore, 
| And carnage ſtains the field : 
We hear the voice of WasHlnGToON—- 
He leads the patriot army on, 
And Albion's warriors yield. 


The deadly conteſt was maintain'd, 
Till freedom's ſons the victory gain'd, 
And ſaw their foes retreat; 
Now diſcord, war, and bloodſhed ceaſe, 
And heaven beſtows a glorious peace, 
Our triumph to complete, 


Here peace and plenty grace the plains, 
Here liberty triumphant reigns, = 
And commerce ſpreads her ſails ; <N 


While 
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While farmers till the fruitful land, 
Rear'd by ſtern labour's foſt' ring hand, 
Each liberal art prevails. 


Let ſlaves to kings allegiance ſwear ; 
Columbia, heaveu's peculiar care, 
Can boaſt a nobler name : 
Her Was HIN rox, ſuperior far, 
Shines brilliant as the morning ſtar, 
Firſt on the liſt of fame. 


W here in freedom's arms, 


We ſoon ſhall ſee her heavenly charms 
Extend from pole to pole : 
Like the ſweet breathing breeze of ſpring, 
And zephyrs, borne on airy wing, 
She warms cach generous ſoul, 


See, FRANCE has caught the ſacred flame 
The pony of the Gallic name 
e muſe with rapture ſings ; 
Her ſons renounce deſpotic laws, 
And ſwear to die in freedom's cauſe, 
Or triumph over &:ngs. 


Soon Evaors's ſhores, and Arzrc's coaſt, 


And every diſtant clime, ſhall boaſt 
The equal rights of man: 
Farzepom, of heaven's gifts the beſt ! 

This day we celebrate thy feaſt— 


This day thy reign began ! 


J drr 4 1793» 


LINES 
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Written at the age of eighteen, en the anther't enliß- 
ing himſelf at a ſoldier in the Army of the Ux ix 
STATES, Auguſt, 1793. a: 


VI proudly GREAT, who ſhine on GRANDEUR's 
lift 


Who never heard oPPRES3ZION clank her chains, 
Who by the charms of gold her power reſiſt, 
And live ador'd, where 1NDEPENDENCE reigns: 


Ye ſenſeleſs ſouls who fink in p/eaſure's arms ; 
Ye who recline on luxury downy bed; 
Who, born to eaſe, enjoy her pleaſing charms, 
And walk where fancy's flow'ry carpet's ſpread : - 


And ye, more happy and leſs envied few, 
On whom, While liberal heaven each bleſſing pours, 
Benign CONTENTMENT gently ſmiles—and- you, 
Whoſe rich ſupplies are drawn from Fokrenz's 
ſtores ! 


Long may you all enjoy the pleaſing ſcene— 

Be all thoſe joys and that kind fate your own : 
'Tis mine to tread the vale of life unſeen, 

To fame, to fortune, and the world, unknown, 


On me the GRAS never deipn'd to ſmile ; 
But the fair Musss, from their bleſt abode 

Beheld, and ſentenc'd me to uſeleſs toil ;; 
To tread afl:#tor's rough and thorny road. 


Say, ſhall I ill purſue the artleſs theme? 
Shall ax preſume to join the tuneful throng, 


Whoſe 
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Whoſe only merit is a thirſt for fame, 8 
| Whoſe greateſt glory is a ſimple ſong? 


I'll rather ſtrive to gain the /o/dier's bays, | 
Whoſe fame s . theme of ey'ry tongue: 

PI claim the glorious meed of martial praiſe, - 
Which DzLLa CRVscA has ſo ſweetly ſung. 


The purple current, the rich ſtreams of blood, 
Which freely flow'd from youthful warriors' veins, 

Have ting'd the fair Qn1io's chryſtal flood, 

And ſtain'd the wild Miami's fertile plains : 


My country calls me to thoſe fields. of death, £3 
The ſtandard waves, the clarion ſounds th' alarm; 
Expiring heroes, bleeding on the heath, | 
Call loud for juſtice's avenging arm 


Farewell, ye flow'ry fields, ye ſylvan ſhades, 
And all the fond delights of rural life! 
I go to wander through the deſert glades, 
I march to mingle with the ſons of ſtrife, 


Ye loy'd companions of my infant hours, 
To my remembrance have a ſtronger claim ; 

Young friends, with whom I rov'd through fancy's 
bow'rs, | | 
Adieu to you—Adieu to all but FAM“ 


. in | q 
Now, when to heaven I've made a ſacred vow, 

T'll quit theſe ſcenes, to freedom's ſtandard fly, 

"Obtain one laurel to adern my brow, 

And conquering TRIUMPH—OT trivmphing DIE! 


8 £ 


 ELEGIAC 
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* Whoſe proudeſt boaſt was but, an idle feng ! 


DgLLA CRUuSCA. 


ELEGIAC LINES, 
On the Death of CITIZEN JOHN HANCOCK. 


A SUN is e- Ob, riſe another ſuch I 
CowPER. 


VX SACRED Ninz ! The bard invokes your aid, 
To grace his numbers with elegiac fire; 

To ſing the virtues of the glorious dead; 

 MeLeomens attune the ſorrowing lyre! 


Far hence ye airy ſcenes of pleaſure fly ; 

Far hence deluſive fancy's mirthful train— 
Sublimer themes the mournful muſe employ ; 

In Hawxcock's praiſe ſhe pours her plaintive ſtrain. 


He, whoſe illuſtrious name the world rever'd, 
Whoſe praiſe the bard has oft with pom ſung, 
While the admiring throng attentive heard, 
The voice of wiſdom from his patriot tongue : 


Hancock, the brave, the generous, and the good, 
The pride of Maſſachuſetts“ favour'd realm; 

Who foremoſt in the hour of danger ſtood, 

And guided with unerring zeal the helm : 


Hancock, the virtuous and the truly great, 
Hancock, the HERO and the sacr is dead 
Who fill'd with dignity the chair of ſtate, 
While Was HIN Oro our conqu'ring armies led. 
C By 


mn” 
2 


—— 
— 


* This motto was not aunexed to the original publi- 
cation of this poem. When it was written Od. 1793) 
the author had not read, except detached pieces, and 2 
few tragedies and comedies, the warks of @ ſingle patty, 
ancient or modern. | 


* 
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By Albion honour'd, and by France rever'd, 
By friends applauded, by the world approv'd, 
Admir'd by freemen, and by tyrants fear'd, 
In death lamented, as in life belov'd. 


Lluftrious ſhade ! Thy country long ſhall mourn— 
For thee the tear of grief ſhall treely flow ; 

The fragrant dews of heav'n ſhall bathe thy urn, 
And lave the weeds that o'er thy grave ſhall grow. 


Mourning thy death, the widow faints in tears, 
While o'er thy filent tomb the orphan weeps ; 
And though no ſculptur'd monument appears, 


 YeT FAME SHALL MARK THE SPOT WHERE 
HANCOCK sLEE HS I 


What though we hear throughout earth's wide domains, 
The voice of ſorrow when the good man dies ? 

The heav'nly choir, in mild ſeraphic ſtrains, 
Proclaim him welcome to his native ſkies ! 


' 
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ODE. TO-LIBERTY. 


3 BexieN Adr Being! Source of Peace 
Enchanting nymph, ſweet LIBERTY! 
Tis thine to bid the reign of diſcord ceaſe : 
The hero of the blood ſtain'd field 
Obſerves thy Jaws with juſtice ſeal'd, 
And ſtrict obedience pays to thee— 
To thec, fair CHILD or HEAVEN, his ſanguine tri- 
-umphs yield. 


Where o'er thy vot'ries clouds portentous lower, 
Extend thy ſovereign arm of god like power; 
Proclaim throughout the world, « Mankind be 05 * 

eſpots 


* 
— 
>. 
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Deſpots ſhall fall, and kings obey, 
And nations own thy boundleſs ſway, 
For heaven approves the juſt and wiſe decree. 


The ſceptred murd'rers of mankind, 
Who place in war their chief delight 
The ſycophantie paraſite — 
Th' igzble nobles, that vile clan, 
Who trample on the rights of man— 
This guilty race in thee a dread avenger find. 
Oh! From thy bliſsful ſeat deſcend, i 
AND REIGN SUPREME ON EARTH, TILL TIM? 
ITSELP SHALL END { 


LINES ON. ©: 


£7 | 
Oer thouſands on the field expire 
See cities wrapt in ſheets of fire ! 

See {ſmoky columns meet the ſkies 

See brother againſt brother riſe : 

See kindred, neighbours, nations, rage, 
Oppaſe, and war promiſcuous wage ! 
See hoſts obey the trumpet's call, 

And DEaTH. triumphant over all! 


O Wax, ſuch are thy gloomy train 
The ravag'd town, the carnag'd plain, 
The ſhrieking voice of widow'd woe, 
The tears of grie*, which conſtant flow, 
Afflictive p:tz's milder moan, 

And /orrow's agonizing groan — 
Such are thy triumphs, ſuch thy charms, 
And ſuch the dire effects of arms ! ! ! 


Soon 
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Soon may theſe ſcenes of Horror ceaſe, 
And equal liberty and peace, 
With virtue, truth, and wiſdom join'd, 
Begin their reign, and bleſs ManxiNnD. 
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a LINES ro PHILENIA. 


Tate tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta, 
Duale. ſapor fefſis in gramine ; quale per æſlum 
VDuleis aquæ faliente fitim reflinguere rivo, 


Vis, Ecl. 5, v. 45. 


Your ſong divine, great PozTEss, to me, 
Is ſuch, as on the blooming verdant plains, 
do wand'rers, tir'd, ſweet ſleep beneath à tree, 
Or purling rivulets to thirſty ſwains. 
Tux AvuTroR,* 


Ivsrazous miſtreſs of the TUNEFUL TRAIN |! 

Whoſe dulcet ſong diſpels the clouds of care; 
Whoſe ſweetly foapting LYRE, and ſoothing STRAIN, 

Can eaſe the mind that s tortur'd with DESPAIR : 


PDavenTreR or. GENIUS! Whoſe unequall'd lyre 
V/ith notes divine, the aching heart relieves ; 

Vhoſe Musk has power to SET THE SOVL ON IRI, 
And pour the HEALING BALM when virtue grieves : - 


Heroine of Poetry ! Accept theſe lays, : 
From one who mingles with the jons of firife - 
From one who flrives to gain the ſeldier's bays, 5 
And glides unnotic'd down the ſtream of lite, - 
| 3 8 
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* New Motta. 


The youthful BARD, by fortune's ſmiles unbleſt, 
Untaught by ſcience, unrefin'd by art, 

Has felt adverſity corrode his breaſt, 
And ceaſcleſs woes oppreſs his wounded heart. 


On me one hour of bliſs has ne er devoly'd, 
Nor could I ever call gay pleaſure mine; 
Oa me, though nineteen sus have now revoly'd, 
Nor ONE PROPITIOUS STAR HAS DEIGN'D. To 


SHINg |, 


Oft when I wander in the filent ſhade, 
Amid the darkſome gloom of duſky eve, 
Or vent my ſighs in ſome ſequeſter'd glade, 
Nought but thy ſong can my griev'd heart celieve ! 


Dire frrow rears within my breaſt its reign, - 
And blaſting penury glooms each pleaſing view : 
The path that leads, perhaps, to martial tame, 

Be then my lot :—May cLokY WAIT ON ro 
Ah! Peerleſs PotTEess, thou haſt not known 
Such ſcenes of grief as I am doom'd to know * 
day, haſt thou e n heard ſad ſorrow's moan ? 

Or felt thyſelf the poignant pang of woe? 


Although, perhaps, „ affliction's dreary frown” 
For a ſhort period, gloom'd thy “ ſummer days; 

Yet pure content that * boſom”? ſince has known, 
Where G6zNn1vus beams with bright meridian blaze. 


Accept this artleſs tribute to thy name, 
And deign, PHILENIA, to reſpond my lay ; 
Shall I preſume the poet's wreath to claim ? 
Ox SHALL I CAST MY USELESS LYRE AWAY ? 


LI NES 


% 


. 
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Lines addreſſed to that wenerable Republican, ane 
virtuous Eugliſb Nobleman, EARL STAxXHOes,® 


— 
— Wn Rena — — 


IIxusrRIOUs patriot and immortal ſage! 
Renowned leader of that dauntleſs band, 

- Which ſtill preſerves, amid the ſtorms which rage, 

The ancient Juſtre of thy native land. 
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Perhaps the fate of generous BRu r us thine 
Perhaps, like TuLLY, doom'd to roam afar; 
Or ſacrific'd, perhaps, at freedom's ſhrine, 
Like SocxaArzs, his country's GUIDING STAR { 


— — eo. 


Ah no! We hear prophetic Farxpom's voice, 
With accent mild, pronounce thy glorious name: 
She bids her ſons and Albion's hoſts rejoice, 


While STANgoPE mounts the ſplendid car of fame. 
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Go on, great man, nor fear a deſpot's frown ; 
Deſpite the titles that diſgrace a flave— 

The venat ſtateſman, and the royal clown, 
Alike diſguſt the virtuous and the brave, 
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What though a ſtupid tyrant bears the ſway ? 
What though Brittannians bow the ſervile knee ? 
What though deſpotic clouds obſcure the day? 
Be thine the taſk to make a nation free. 
Thy 


- 
175 
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I here preſerve, for the ſake of diſtinction, the ti- 
tles of Nobleman and Earl, as applied in Great Brit- 
in t the illuſtrious ST ANHO BE. I find no difficulty, 
however, ou republican principles, in fiyling him a no- 
bleman ; not with a view of deſignating his deſcent 
Fram. this or that Earl, Duke, Marquis, Gentleman of 
the bed chamber, Ic. but becauſe he is, to borrow the 
energetic lauguage of Thomas Paine, a «© NoBLe of 

Naruxz.“ | 
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Jt 
hy name {hall ſhine on glory's deathleis page 
And when raſh George his certain doom fhall meet, 
STANHOPE, THR SECOND STATESMAN OF THE 
a Ts 
SHALL GRACE BRITTANNIA'S PRESIDENTIAL 
SEAT |! 


JuxE 28, 1794- 
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Addreſſed to the Citizen Soldier ROSCIUSKO; 


General in Chief of the revaluttnary armies in 
PoLAN D. | 


Scholax of WasuIN Grewe! Heroic: Chief 
Long have thy country's violated rights 
Claim'd the rich tribute of unbounded grief, 


From THOSE WHoM FREEDOM'S SPLENDID OR 
BIT LIGHTS, 


What though the yrMaLe TYRANT of the Nox rn 
Preſumes to injure virtue's godlike cauſe ? 


What though proud Fxeverick leads his legions forth,. 
And dares to dictate arbitrary laws? 


Soon ſhall their boaſted power, their impious rage, 
Their fancied greatneſs, and deſpotic pride, 
Vaniſh before the glories of the age, 


And heaven, inſulted, their dread doom decide. 


Whilſt thou, BRave CHIET, ſhalt on the wings of fame 
To the bright pinnacle of glory riſe, 

Grateful poſterity applaud thy name, 
And Farrtbom's ſons extol thee to the ſkies. 


The 


5 
The moſt illuſtrious chiefs of ancient days, 
To thee their trophies and their wreaths refigo : 
Not CI xNcIxxNATus claims fu; crior praiſe, 
And Dzc1vs own the prize vi merit thine. 


And yet, perhaps, misfortune is thy doom 
But ſhould thou fall in the career of fame, 

ETERNAL LAURELS SHALL SURROUND THEY TOMB, 
AND FUTURE AGES SHALL REVERE THY NAME!. 


-JuLY 10, 1794. 


INVOCATION TO MEMORY, 


' FFritten at Greenville, Territory N. WV. of the river + 
Ohie, . Nowember, 1795, Hirſt publiſhed in the 
Greenfield Gazette, April 14, 1796. ] 


D ESCEND, Fair NYMPH, from thy aerial throne, . 
Aid me to ſtring the long negleRed lyre ; 

Diſpel ray griefs, make all thy joys my own, 
AND KINDLE. FANCY'S RECOLLECTIVE FIRE { 


Beneath thy foſtering hand fair 8c1sNnce blooms, . 
And ART to thee its humble homage pays: 
Emerg'd from realms obſcur'd by Sygian glooms,“ 
The Musk, inſpit'd by thee, renews her lays. 


Come, gentle genius of the ſacred ſcene 
Of arts and wiſdom—authoreſs of fame; 
Come, with ſweet aſpect and celeſtial mein, 
Aſſiſt the bard, and animate his flame. 


Lead 


*-Alluding to a ſevere and dangerous ind:ſpofitions 
From which the author had juſl recovered, 


Lead me to the retreats of early youth, 
The ſeats of pleaſure, and the bowers of eaſe, 
Where, cloth'd with native innocence and truth, 
Beneath the ſhelter of umbrageous trees, 


L liſten'd to the ſound of the ſoft gale 
That wafted odours o'er the verdant plain; 
Or ſigh'd, reſponſive to the red breaft's tale, 

And Philomela's ſweetly plaintive ſtrain. 


Recall, ſweet nymph, thoſe ſcenes of filent peace, 
And ſocial joy which grac'd my earlier hours; 

When in colloquial charms the mind ſought eaſe, 
Or rov'd through contemplation's awful bowers :. 


Or when I dar'd en truth's bright wings to ſoar, 
By RoLL1y guided, by thy ſpirit fir'd, 
Travers'd the regions of hiſtoric lore, 
And fame's immortal monuments admir'd. 


Yes, I have oft, when evening's filent reign. 
HFluſh'd the gay world to ſleep, explor'd the page 
View'd the bright liſt of chiefs (a god like train!) 

Who grac'd the Grecian and the Roman age: 


Convers'd with virtuous SOCRATES, admir'd 

The claſſic, eloquent, and generous flame 
Which TuLLY's pure and patriot boſom fir'd, 

And follow'd Pomrzr o'er the plains of fame: 


Reheld with rapture the Athenian youth, 

- Cimon, illuſtrious on th' embattled heath; 

And Procion, ardent in the canſe of truth, 
And glorious in the trying ſcene of death: 


Wept o'er the fallen liberty and laws 

Of Rome, with CaTo—join'd the dauntleſs band, 
That arm'd with BxuTvus to avenge her cauſe, 

And flew the tyrant of his native land, 
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Since ſuch the glorious harveſt memory yields 
Of mental joys, ſurpaſſing ſenſual charms, 

Why ſhould I cultivate thoſe ſterile fields, 
Fruittul alone in ominous alarms ? 


bac ſeek ſeclufion's uninviting ſhade, 
And give my heart a prey to cauſeleſs fears ? 
Why roam, forlorn; the ſolitary glade, 

And drown my forrows in a ſea of tears ? 


Mzmory, with thee I'll paſs the vacant hour, 
A humble vot'ry at thy ſacred ſeat : 
Thy charms ſurpaſs luxurious pomp and power 
Ev'x THE REMEMBRANCE OF PAST PAINS IS 
SWEET | 


END OF BOOK FIRST. 
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ORIGINAL POEMS. 


LOCI 


The Cavucreixion of the SAVIOUR of Manxz1nD: 


AN KLEGIAC POEM. 


Benorp the glorious LAB! The Fouxt of 
Goop ! 
Who late o'er earth the flag of truth unfurt'd, 
In tortures die, and with his ſacred blood, 
Seal the ſalvation of a guilty world! 


Egyptian darkneſs overſpreads the plain! 
The graves are open'd, and the. dead ariſe ! 
The temple's lotty vail 15 rent in twain ! 
The Sox or Gop, the Kixe or G1ory dies! 


How great that ſcene ! Behold the powers of HII, 
And all the gloomy hoſts of DRATR, retire : 
Eventful hour, that heard that awtul knell, 
And ſaw the Saviour of the WorLd expire! 
85 From 
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All bliſs in heav'n all comfort here beneath: 
He died for us and yet could only know 
A momentary interval of death. 


The third benignant morn beheld him riſe— 
Yes, he aroſe, paſs'd earth's remoteſt zone, 

And mov'd in radiant glory through the ſkies, 
To reign forever on his FATHER's throne ! 


How vain is genius and its brilliant flow'rs, 


The ſtrains of eloquence, the charms of verſe— 
Ah, how unequal az and all its pow'rs, 


The ſcene to paint—its grandeur to rehearſe !. 


Ariſe, my ſoul, above the groveling world; 
Range through that heav'n of which thou oft haft 
| dream'd ; | 
See Satan to primordial darkneſs hurl'd g- 
See CHRIS triumphant—and mankind redeem'd ! 


Witneſs, thou Mexx, with all thy floods of light; 
And thou, fair nooN, with all thy ſplendid rays ; 
Ye finking gleams, ye ſilent ſhades of x10 Hr, 
Ye groves, made vocal by my ſongs of praiſe, 


Ye founts, ye rivulets, ye hills, ye vales, 
Ye lofty mountains, and ye humble plains, 

Le elms, on whoſe high boughs the nightingales 
Pour, all night long, their ſolitary ſtrains, 


Ye feats of darkneſs, 2nd ye lurid glades, 

Ye awful thunders, and ye livid flames, 
Ye miſty fogs, emerging from whoſe ſhades, 
The radiant rainbow darts its brilliant beams, 


— 
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Le forms, ye tottents of deſcending rain, 

Ye glens, je foreſts, and ye moſſy cells, 
Ye gelid grottos, where ſome luckleſs ſwain, 
Poiralfrg gates, his monrnfu} ſtory tells 
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Witneſs, thou Sun, bright ruler of the Year, 
Thou Quzzx of Nicar,. who ſhines. with milder 
rays, LED 
And witneis all ye STARRY. OR Bs, that ne'er 
My ſoul ſhall ceaſe to breathe Mgs81an's praiſe !. 


MORNING : An ODE 


But look, the MORN, in rufſet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of you high eaſtern hill. 
SHAKESPEARE, 


Brno the morning's riſing FIRE 
Irradiate-yon ſequeſter'd ſhade : 
Hail,! Goddeſs of the genial hour, 
When the gay larks ariſe on lofty wing, 
And thy fair charms in notes of rapture fing— 
AURORA, hail ! Illume each rural bower, | 
Each dale, each filent grove and vocal glade. 
Behold the ſtarry ſpheres retire, | 
The ruddy morn its charms diſplay ; ; 
And diſtant far in ſpotleſs ſkies, 
Behold yon orient orb. ariſe, 
PaatBus, THE GLORIOUS PRESIDENT or Dar! 


Alas, how. tranſient are thy charms, 
A moment only in our arms, 

Then left in tears thy flight to grieve ; 
While ſcarce a 8UN illumes our noon, 
And ſcarce a ſolitary Moon, | 

Appears to gild the gloom of eve! 


Emerg 4 . 


4 
Emerg' d from ſeenes of IN VAN trite; 
The fire of xouru begins to rage; 
Impetuous, paſſionate, and vain, 1 
We ſtorm the barriers which impede our courſe, 
And moving onward with reſiſtleſs force, 
O'er MANHooD's variegated plain, 
Reach the meridian altitude of ace : 
Once paſt the torrid noon oF LIFE, 
We ſoar ſwift as the eagle's flight, 
Down TI AE's declivity, with gaſping breath 
Drink the Lethiterous DEW of DpzAT AR 
'TuEN sink IN THE CHAOTIC GLOOM OF END- 
LESS MIGAT. | | 


Tax VERNAL. SEASON. 


From ſoutbern iſles, on winds of gentleſi wings: _ 
Sprinkled with morning dew, and rob d in green, 
Life in her eye, and muſic in her vice, 

Lo! SPRING returns, and wakes the world to joy / 


"Dw1GuT.: 


on PaaBvs with freſh ſptendor rife, 
To diflipate the wintry gloomm 
Fragtant the air, ſerene the ſkies, 

All Na ru wears a vernal bloom, 


Again the leaves adorn the trees; 
Again the lark and red breaft ſing ; 
The zephyr, and the balmy breeze, 
Announce the genial reign of Starke. 


New verdute decks the diſtant dale ; 


Freſh muſic animates the grove ; 
The warbling linnet tells her tale, 
And all is harmony and love. 


The buzzing graſshoppers again, 
On feaſts of balmy dew regale; 
The bees roam o'er the flow'ry plain, 
And every fragrant ſweet inhale. 


The beauties of the infant year 

The Morn in all their charms diſplays; 
And mid the EVEN ING ſhades we hear {i 
The nightingale's nocturnal lays, 


Freſh flow'rets grace the blooming vale, 
And breathe their fragrance o'er the plain; 


The gentle aromatic gale 


Diffuſes od'rous ſweets again. 


The violet and jeſſamine, 


The lilac and the lilly bloom; 
The roſe ambroſial, and the vine 
Nectareous, their bright robes reſume. 


Releas'd from winter's iron ſway, 
Again the pearly current flows; 

The peerleſs REGENT of the na, 
Again with genial fervour glows. |. 


Such are the trophies of thy power, | 
And ſuch thy charms imperial s RING : 
Tranfient as ſleep's oblivious hour, 


5 And fleeter than the eagle's wing! 
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Dum rore cicadæ. 


SGraſshoppers feed on dew, 
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When Cyanind lights the ſtar e, 
And Philomela vents her —.— 1 

] catch the notes, and in my ſoul, 

A pleaſing melancholy reigns : 2 5 


The mind contemplates happier n 
And though Jark clouds oft rene, 
Gay Fa xe v all her art diſplays, + 
To gild the retroſpective ſcene. 


Ye partners of my earlier days, Xt 
With whom, retiring to the ſhade, 1e . 

I liſten'd to the ſongſter s lays, x 

Or wander'd o'er the verdant Slade + 


Bright was our SyRING of LIFE——Alas ? 
Thoſe tranſient pleaſures all are flown ! | 
E'en now 1 ſee the phantom's paſs - 
And you, alas! are alſo gone 


Yes, all are gone for ſome are dead 
Silent, beneath the ſtroke of fate; 

And /2::e, by chance or fortune led, 
Have wander'd from their native ſtate. 


And I have roam'd -ardent and bold, 

_ Impetuous, inconſiderate, vaity 
Ambitious, eager to behold 

Great ſcenes and glory's crimſon'd plain, 7 


J left the ee vale of caſe, ' 
'The ſcene of all my youthful joys, 
To ſail in LIFE'S tempeſtuous ſeas, 


In ſearch of raMzE's deluding 4 | 


Behold yon mund ring torrent pour 

Impetuous down the floping hill, 
And traverling yon valley oer, 
Subſide into a 7 mill: 1 


: o ; 1 5 


So the fierce tide of youthful rage, 


In life's unclouded ſpringlike years 
Deſcends the precipice of 


age, 
And glides along the © vale of tears,” 


Till all its furious force is ſpent, 
And then, unruffled and ſerene, 

Its courſe through ſilent plains preſents 
A calm, retir'd, and tranquil ſcene. 


May thus the torrent of my life 
Subſide, and roll more ſmooth and how + 
May thus, beneath the mount of ſtrife, 


The tranquil fiream of my exiſtence flow.. 


And when the dreary NIGHT of AGE, 
Spreads o'er my head its hoaty gloom, 
And fell diſeaſe, with reckleſs rage, 


Triumphant, leads me to the tomb 


My ſoul ſhall burſt this bond of clay,. 
And, ſoaring on exalted wing, 
Reach the bright realms of endleſs day, 
AND FLOURISH IN ETERNAL SPRI Ne 1 


Tat: AUTUMNAL SEASON, 
Abpazz5 10 ROYAL TYLER, Erd- 


1 * 


Be HOLD, illom'd * Sos 8 yet — 


Departing Sammer laſt and fading blooms 1 
Pomona now alternately diſplays | 


Autumnal beauties and Autumnal AG”. 
1 Von 


Yon gently riſing hill, yon flow'ry glad, 
Still the rich robes of verdant beauty wear; 

And ſtill the ſwains and nymphs to yon cool ſhade, 
To taſte the ſweets of love and joy repair. | 


Still lows the torrent with inereaſing force; 
Still the tremendous cataract loudly roars ; 

Still the fair rivlet rolls its ſilent courſe, 

To Miss1s81PP1's unfrequented ſhores. 


The golden crops which grace the faded fields, 
The rich exuberance which adorns the plains, 

And the ripe fruits the bending orchard yields, 
With feaſts of plenty cheer each gladſome ſwain. 


From toil retir'd, mid evening's grateful ſhade, 
On the gay green the ruſtic throng appear, 
In all the bloom of innocence array'd— - 
Lead up the dance, and hail the cloſing year. 


The Ons of Nrenr, with fair yet borrow'd rays, 
Now ſlowly riſing in her orient zone, 

Majeſtic, cloudleſs, and ſerene, diſplays 
The ſilv'ry glories of her ſtarry throne. 


The IRI FLiss oft, when Luna hides her head, 
The lurid empire of the night aſſume, 

While all the azure planets faintly ſhed, , 

Their feeble beams athwart the glitt'ring gloom. 


Now many a beauteous flow'r that bloom'd in light, 
And all its fragrant charms by day diſplay'd, 
Is doom d to languiſh and expire by night, 
Beneath the frown of midnight's gelid ſhade. 


' How hapleſs thoſe, forever doom'd to dwell | 
Ia frigid realms, where night unceaſing reigns - . 
For many gloomy months What tongue can tell, 
What pencil paint their woes their wants, and pains ! 


Strong 


ke 
Strong emblems theſe, of that malignant gloom, 
Which ſavage ignorance diffuſes round : 
O EpucaTion, ſpread thy 2 bloom 


O'er every land, and reign beyond all bound! 


Ne'er has the hard, beneath thy ſilent bow'rs. 
And ſhades contemplative, .attun'd the lyre; 
Ne'er drawn from clafiic ſtores, in ſtudious hours, 
The ſlighteſt ſpark of real Attic fire! 415 


Behold, beſide his team, th! unletter'd hind 
Perhaps by nature to that clown 1s giv'n, 

That fund of genius, which, by art teſin d. 
Illumes the ſoul, and paves the way, to heav'n. 


See, trippin o'er yon lawn, the village, dame, 
Within . breaſts. perhaps, there reſts. conſin d, 

Lucazria's virtue, Por I As patriot flame, 
And the bright beauties of PHILINIA's mind. 


O Thou ! My early and my conſtant friend. ! _ 
In thee the fruits of early knowledge nine; 
In thee the graces and the virtues, blend —- 
A ſoul ſincere, and feeling heart, are thine, 


In thee has nature. various powers diſplay d:; 
Art, eloquence, and taſte, alike to grace 

The bar, the ſenate, or the ſtudious ſhade, _ 
To wield the ſword, or tread the walks of peace. 


On thee long may the rays of ſcience fall, 
And in thy lite and writings greatly glow : 

Long be thy uſeful-life—and thine be kn 
The bliſs that conſcious virtue can beſtow ! 


Be thine, throughout L1rz's variegated year, 
The meed of genius, and the poet's. bays. ; 
And in thy au7umn' may bright $u ns: 
Jo gild the happy wixtez of thy days. ! 
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A divine Gs 1 

Benignant daughter of the ſky ! 

Siſter and Friend of Godlike Linnarr ! 
Peſcend from the etherial plains, - 
Proclaim on earth, JEHOVA H reigns ! 

Tis Nature's King who rules on E 

O' iR counTLEss EQUAL WORLDS ulis EQUAL 
POWER as caine k al ER 


Thou gentle, 1 1 belm af woe, 
And pureſt bliſs that So beings know, 

"Tis thine to cheer old age, and . the youth: 
Come iſſue from thy calm retreat, 
And fix on earth thy peaceful ſeat, 

Attended by the radi: iant Onp of T urn 15 


On Reason's baſis build by > J 
Exalt the peer and prince to Man, 
And humble all th* noble clan: 

Beneath oppreſſion's iron rod, © 
Obedient to a tyrant's nod, N 
No more the wretched human race enſlay'd ſhall groau, 
Oh! Come with vixTvus in thy train, 
* o'er the UxIVZ ASI extend thy 1 reign! 


— 
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' PRAYER en UNIVERSAL PEACE: .. 


[WRITTEN Ne 9, 1 


Ruus, ol Sts n a un 
Fountain of WIS s OM! Source of Turn 
Being of BZIx OS! Glorious Goo! 

Na of the aged Guide of youth ! 


The Sv x, the ed ſource of light, 7 
And peerleſs monarch of the Dar ; 

And all thoſe orbs which ſhine by night, 
'F hy majeſty and Power diſplay. 


The thunder's loud and awful roar, 
The lightning's pure and lambent flame, 

The lofty tree, the humble flower, : 
Thy glorious character proclaim. , 4 


Thou ſpeak'ft, and verdure decks the plain ; 
At thy command the dews diſtill; 
Eternal is thy boundleſs reign, 

And irreſiſtible thy will, 


How vain the ſenſeleſs 8 to move 
Omnipotence by ſighs and tears, 
Or influence the Souk c of Love 


By impious and tmpetions prayers ! 


Yet thou commandeſt man to pray 

In humble ſtyle, and praiſe thy name : 
That pleaſing mandate I obey, 

That glorious privilege I claim. 


Lonxp, may thoſe radiant rays of light . 
Which kindled FxzxzDoM's torch divine, 

Illume the realms of mental night, 
And with reſplendent glory ſhine, 


May tumult, war, and conqueſt ceaſe, 
And tranquil ſcenes their reign reſume : 
Beneath the gentle ſhade of peace, 
May the pacific olive bloom. 


May LiBzrTY's triumphant arme 
Reſtore the Ac oy Prace again; | 
And Re ason, TxuUTHA, and Vierur' h charms, 
Conſpire to crown its glorious' reign ! 
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Or, A View of the Hzzozss and Marre of 
LIBERTY: An ODE. 


[Written in the Autumn of . 1796.) 
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ExE yon bright EY whoſe fervid flame 
Gilds N worlds, from 3 
re orient day's firſt beaming 
Announc'd the birth of primal 2 
Or ſtars did yon blue ſkies adorn— 
Seraphic bards were heard to ſing ; 


And this their theme, and. theſe their ſtraing— 
„Where Heaven's ETERNAL Monarch reigns, 
Amid the councils of | the-ſkies, 
Aſſembled in majeſtic ſtate, 
Thus ſpake the PREsIDENT of Fats :- 
« From chaos ſhall new ſyſtems riſe— 


« And worlds be born—the ſeats of peace 
Fill all th' immenſity of ſpace— 
And continents and ſeas appear; 
And ſuns and moons in order roll, 
And planets gild the glitt ring pole, 
And ſtars illume the boundleſs ſphere. 


„And Max, immortal man, ſhall live, 

To him theſe glorious ſcenes I give, 

And him endow. with, godlike powers 
Now, that his bliſs may never end, 

Do thou, fair LIBER TT, deſcend, 


To gild and bleſs his peaceful hours. 


He ſcarce had Cake: A earth 8 broad 2one, 
Obedient to his mandate ſhone, 


Illum'd by Sor.'s effulgent beams ; ; 
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Young Nature breath'd= brißt lambł ins play'd, 
MeloSious muſic All'd each glade, 
And naiads ſported in the ſtreams. 


For thee, each flower of radiant hue, 
O LIBER T, ſpontaneous grew, 

And balmy zephyrs, odours ſweet, 
And ſpicy gales, breath'd fragrance round 
Then Ap Au liv'd, to * till the ground” 

In Epzs, thy primeval ſeat, 


Now Satan, thy moſt ancient foe, 
Feeling with rage his boſom glow, 
(Envious alike of thee, and man} 
Employ'd, too well, his active arts 
To captivate unpractiſ'd hearts, 
And overtkrow thy glorious plan. 


Exil'd from Eve x's bliſsful bowers, 
From peaceful ſhades, and thrones of flowers, 
"Twas thine to roam the deſert heath, 
'To wander through the gloomy grove, 
Or o'er the pathleſs plain to rove, 
And witneſs virtuous ABEL's death! 


Yet, in that ancient age of peace. 

Ere kings were known (Salanic trace!) 
Didſt thou extended power preſerve ;. 

And when NIMRODIAN tyrants came, 

A glorious rw ſtil] hail'd thy name, 
And from thy laws difdain'd to fwerve. 


4 


Thy chiefs how ancient, great, divine! 
A Noan, ABRAM, IsRAtt, thine, 
And thine a Josxen, ſpotleſs name: 
A Mos Es, meek, inclin'd to peace; 
Aaron, ELEAZAR, names that grace 
The archives of immortal fame, 


E 


50 
Carts, undaunted, active, brave, 
And Jesnva, warlike, pious, grave, 
Conqu'rors of Can ans ample realms - 
OrHn1zt, dreadfal to his foes ; 
The *]zwisn Bxurvus, who aroſe 


To drive a deſpot from the helm. 


Barax, intrepid, calm, and bold, Wy 
And that great heroine of old, . 
Illaſtrious DE BORAR, appear; 
Thy banners, Freedom, they unfurl, 
To death the eruel tyrant hurl-; 
And ſtrike his myrmidons with fear. 


G1yvron, diſintereſted chief, a 
SAMSON, Whoſe deeds exceed belief, 
Izrrnak, his country's boaſt and pride, 
Add luſtre to Jupz a's fame: 
But ah! that glorious race became 
Extinct when virtuous Sa MEL. died 


— * 


Now ſinks the radiant sTar of par, 
And gloomy x10Hr uſurps the ſway ; 
o rays of FREEDOM gild that age, 
Save in her bards* prophetic ſong, 
And in the Maccapran throng, 
Whoſe deeds. adorn her brilliant page. 
* HY | 0 
No doom'd from Palaſtine to roam, 
Thy glorious reign in Greece and Rome, 
Benignant LI SER, began: 
What chiefs renown'd, what bards ſublime, 
Whoſe names have © triumph'd over time,” 
For thee the race of glory ran 


Thine was a Hzer0D's ſtrain divine ; 
Eser and ALCEAUs, both were thine - 
And-thine was Homer's matchleſs r by 


n 
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* Envup. See Judges, Chap. 3. 


Thy flame ia great Lx cuN¹¼Gs glow'd ; 
"Twas thou dictated SoLow's code 
And Copx vs thine—a godlike throng J 


Thoſe Artic chiefs,* who nobly dard 

Reſiſt a tyrant's power, nor ſpaid 
The minions of his lawleſs will, 

Demand the meed to merit due; 

Ye bards, a wreath they claim from you, 


Of flowers, pluck'd from the muſes” hill. 


Freedom! Asus, © the jut, 
And MiLriacres, thou canſt boaſt, 
A Proc1on's breaſt thy ſpirit fir d; 
The labours of the ELvzx Saget 
And PL a To's. philoſophic page, 
Were by thy genius all inſpir'd. 


Lzonipas, the pureſt fire, 

That ever warm'd Apotle's lyre, | 
Fhe ſweeteſt lays the muſe can ſing, 

And glory's moſt, tranſcendent meeds, 

Are A1 unequal to thy deeds: U. | 

Like Arab thou, the PATRIOT Kine ! 

 TaRaAsSYBULUS, to thee we raiſe 

The loftieſt notes of ardent praife-;- 
Thy virtues, C1Mon, we revere, 

'Thy patriot fire, thy genius bold, 

Excite our wonder: And we hold 

© TiMmoLeoN's memory ever dear. 


Behold PxLopI1Das ariſe, 
EPAMINONDAS, greatly wife, - 
And AxarTvs, heroic ſage ; - 
And brave PRILOFTOEHMEx, whoſe name 
Reflects on Greece, freſh rays of fame, 
To gild her laſt declining age. 


Nou, 
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12 
Now, Musz, extend thy flight, and ſoar 
To ancient T :6er's diſtant ore, 

Where Freedom reign'd—a cLortovus 'Aor! F 
Where Janivs BRurus, ſought relief 
From private woes and public grief, 

By humbling 7. SIG s b ve rage : 


* 


Where Cockzs, memorable name, 

And brave Sc vor 4, ſons ef fame — 
And nr,“ who at Negillut rode 
Triumphant o'er th' embattl'd ſtrand, 

And Hr, who ſav'd a ſinking land, 

Like Aar i in GLORY! 5 zenith glow” d! 


. 


FAnRICIVS, modeſt, firm,. * grave— 
And CINCINNATUS, nobly brave, 

Who from his ſimple rural ſeat, 
Withdrew, to fave a ſinking realm, 
And guide through ſtormy ſeas its helm 
And Faro; tearleſs, yet W 


And Ii whb ſelf devoted died, 1 
A victim to Nui. lian pride; | Fu be 
And nr who conquer'd Deter 2 
Nor ſhall the Graccni be forgot, 

Wo merited a better lot, 

For their 2 doeds and bart views. 


Great ScrÞ1o, the 11 1 

With her ambroſiat tears, bede we 

Tay glorious monumental tomb! 

Behold once more the Grecian land, 

Led by FLaminivs and his band, 

Its liberty a while. rene l. 


In the dark age of Rome's declloe, 
A PERU r us and a Cass1 vs ſhine, © 115 
Lmmortaliz'd by Ceafar's blood = 4 


* PosTHUMIUS. + CAMILLUS. 
+ RxGULVs, $ MARCELLUS, 


A Pour zx, pillar of the fate ; - - 
A TuLLy, cloquently great; 
AC a To, eminently. good. 


But ah! beneath Augu/ias' frown, + 
Fair Liberty was hunted down, 

And baniſh'd to th'- Arabian plain, 
With ls#MazL's roving race to roam, 
Nor find again a conſtant home, i 

Till ALFRED ſhould in Britain reign, 


FazZDOM ! Brittannia boaſts thy name - 
A Mon was thine, of peerleſs fame, 
Firm ſoul, and unſubmitting mind; 
Who dar'd to ſcorn tyrannic laws, 
And, nobly rigid, in thy cauſe . 
His glorious life with joy reſign'd, 


Immortal, Hamepz xy are thy bays,” 


ay © 
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To thee the muſe devotes her lays ; 

And fancy's fair and fragrant flowers 
O'er RusszLL's grave their odours breathe ; . 
While g/ory's ever verdant wreath JO 

Adorns great SIDNEY's ſilent bowers, 


Freedom! Thy charms a MiLTox ſang, 
And, ſcorning war's tumultuous clang, 
For thee a Thourso ftrung the lyre, - 
In notes ſublime to ſound thy praite ; 
Thy ardors glow in CHURCHILL's lays, 
And animate a Cowyrer's fire. 


For thee expired the BairTisn TEIL! 
For thee illuſtrious RaLz1GH fell! 

Names that will ſhine with fulgent fame - 
On Hir, unpolluted page : 2 
Not fam'd Genoa t patriot ſagee 
Can more exalted honors claim. 
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Thy Cars TERFIELD, amid the og 

Of venal courtiers, pout'd along 
The floods of eloquence and art: 

APir rt was thine, of lofty ſoul, 

Who, ſcorning George's raſh controul, 
Perform'd a Roman patriot's part. 

For thee a gente dar'd unfold 

The maſk which made the guilty bold ; | 

| A Tookt, a PR1ESTLEY, own thy laws ; 

A Price's ſhade thy muſes love! 

STANHOPE is thine, who oft has ſtrove, 
Nor ftrove in vain, to aid thy cauſe, 

Firm as the adamantine rocks 

On Gib's high cliffs, art thou O Fox ! 
What tho' fair FREEDOM flies away 

From George's realm to Callia's coaſt ? 

On Albion's ſhores ſhe ſill can boaſt; 
A Bzp#orD, SHERIDAN, and GREY, 


Nor will the muſe from juſtice ſwerve— 
The PArRTor Fivey her lavs deſerve, 
Who, by a deſpot's ruthleſs rage, 
Were in dire exile doom'd to roam 
Far diſtant from their native home, 
Fas lage the cheerlels hours of age. 
* hat awful ſages meet my eyes! 
NoxTESQUIEU, Rousskab, Rayxai,: iſe ! 1 
Inſpir'd by truth, adorn'd by art, 


1 Their 
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+ See the elegant, animated, 4275 parr fs TR, 
publiſhed i in Great Brenan under the ſighature of 
FUNIUS, 

Murx, PALMER, suv he? NManc AAG and 
GRLALD. | : 


Their numbers flow, their periods roll, 
Itlume the mind, exalt the ſcul, 
And animate the feeling heart. 


NrCcKAR,* the patriotic ſa | 
And thou, the TuLLy,t of this age, 

Your virtues, talents, we admire :—. 
And thou, FayeTTEe, misfortune's * 
Think not thy race of gloty run, 

Though chains enthral thy active fire l 


Now FREEDOM rears her throne in France. 
Alarm'd, the tribe of kings advance, 

To check her new and bold career: 
Repulſ'd, they fly — but what a ſcene 

Of woe, and grief, and blood, is ſeen! 

| What. throngs of martyr'd chiefs appear 


* 


DaMPIERRE, to thee the votive lyre, 
Bids its moſt ardent notes aſpire ; : 
The cypreſs blooms o'er Gouviox's grave; 
And ne.t who on the IJberian plain 
Was in the arms of glory ſlain, 
Demands the laurels due the brave. 


From the recital,of thy deeds, 
 JourDan, th' unequal muſe recedes : 
Nor can her molt exalted lays, 
Enhance the Kill increaüng flame 
Of PicyEtGRVU! 5 refulgent ſame, 
Or bid it brighter blaze. 


' 


Behold the Hanna of France, 
With his immortal band advance, 
Alike reſiſtleſs and ſerene 
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* M. NzCKAR; 7 native of N 
+ MixABTAu. F Ducouikx, {(BUOXAPARTE, 


EA - 
In realms of Alpine froſt and ſnow, = 
Or on the banks of turbid Po, _ 


To KELLERMAN, we raiſe the ſong ; 
Let every muſe the ſtrain prolong, 

And ſing victorious KLE BER's praiſe : - 
MssgNA, and CEN vort, claim 
The glorious meed of deathlefs fame, 
And brave Morzav, the hero's bays, . 


Now ceaſe, Calliope, thy ftrains, 
And While dark melancholy reizns, 
- Let grave Melpomene, preſide : 
Muſe of the tragic ſcene ! tis thine 
To paint the horrors, and define 
Th' effects of Raſſian power and pride. 


Far diſtant, near the northern zone * 
Where FR ZEDOMu's Sun had never ſhone - 
For hundreds of revolving years, 

At once, emerg'd from. Gothic night, 
With dazzling beams of radiant light, 
The Ox; of LIT appears. 


Alas, how tranſient is its reign! 
How ſudden doom'd to fink again 
In dark impenetrable glooms ! 
For thee, illuſtrious STANISLAUs, . 
Great martyr in thy country's cauſe ' Ws 

The muſe the ſong of praiſe reſumes ; - 


Unhappy patriot ! Thine the deed 
Which claims a more than mortal meed, EEE 
- TH'ATTEMPT-TO BREAK A NATION 'SCHAINS; . 
But alſo thine the fortune hard, 
The hapleſs undeſery'd reward, 
Of grief, debaſement, want, and pains ! 
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To Kosc1usCco, raiſe the ſtrain, 

And let the mourntul lyre again 
Vibrate to ſound a hero's praiſe; 

Ve bards, begin the applauſive ſong; 

Ye bards, the grateful notes prolong - 
The Polis Scirio claims your oa. 


While war's dark clouds and horrid ftorm 
Th' Exropean hemiſphere deform, © 
And diſeord's angry tempeſts riſe— 
Heroic muſe ! to merit true, 
Nou bid the orient world adieu, 
And ſoar to occidental kies. 


To that bleſt land, whence Gm the flame 

Which gilds with ſuch reſplendent fame, 
France, :H Hand, and the Belgiac plains : 

Rehearſe our hardſhip, toils, alarms— 

Recount the triumphs of our arms - 
* bn to our ane s names! 


Or on the plains of Lexington, 
Or Charleſtoaun's heights, or Bennington, 
Or Saratoga crimſon'd field, 
At Trenton, or at Eutaav's ſprings, 
Alike the trophies fortune brings — 
Alike the deſpot's minions yield, 


Great WasnincToN ! Combin'd in thee. 
The warrior and the ſage weſee— - 
Nor can the whole Parnaſſtan throng, 
And every muſe's ſweeteſt lays, © 
Enhance the luftre of thy bays— 
Far leſs my ſolitary ok. 


Exalted high in Freedom's zone, 
A radient ſtar, bright Hancoes ſhone— 
Nor will the muſe withhold the bays 


* n 
Dae to the Baozurn Parrtors'® Wen; 5 
They claim their country's choiceſt meeds, 


And every bard's applauſive lays. 


Great Shade 11 Too early from het torn, 
Behold thy bleeding country mourn:— 
Yet FRANKLIN lives, the patriot ſage 
Philoſophy augments his fame, 
While Liberty adores his name: | 
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Sages ſublime, brave chiefs, we ſee. 

A Jay, al@rLieves; and a Let, 
Who, tho' by birth a ſlave to kings, by 

Early obey'd that voice of truth, . 

Which bade him burſt the bonds of youth, 
Aud ſoar on deaſon v radiant wings. 


Pair, on Columbia's roll of fame. 
The bard with joy inſeribes thy name: 


He ſpeaks—what nervous periods Sow £ 
He writes—Behold in every line 


The eloquence of nature ſhine, 
And truth reſiſtleſs glows 1 


Hark ! What new-ſound ſalutes. my ear! 
What greatly awful ſhades appear 
MoNnTGOMERY, WARREN, Mexcrn, move 


Before 
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*-SAMUEL. and Joun Apans, —. * along b not 
united by the ties of conſanguinity, at many have ſup: 
poſed, were BRETHREN in patriotiſn, as well as abili- 
. ties, at that all important period when the United 
States became an independent Republic. 


. PayToON RANDOLPH, mien of eh Con. 
grels.. 


Aer to ; boſe n PET Oy ec The: 
Crifts,”” and r Senſe.“ | | 


'Betore my wond' ring eyes, along 
The gloom, and mix with glory's throng, 


n yonder bliſsful realms above! 


Nor will the muſe negle& the brave 

And virtuous NAsu, or ſhun the grave 
Where venerable Woos rz lies; 

Chiefs dear to fame ! The laurel blooms; 


The eypreſs buds, to deck their tombs, 


O'er which. rich clouds of fragrance riſe, 


A WaRD, a-SULLIVAN, a Garzx, 
And Lincoln, grac'd our early ſcene, 
And ſpread our fame in arms afar : 
A PuTxAM ours, his country's hie 
A STARK, triumphant in the field —” | 
And Wayns, the * thunderboltiof war.“ 


_ Mir ri Ng Garzs, and thouſands more, 


From Providence: bounteous ſtore 
Were to our infant empire given: 
But who can number yonder ſtars, _ 
Which, wheeling round their radiant cars, 
Illume the- lucid fields of heaven 


* 


And thou, O JzTrR SON, whoſe name, 
Illuſtrious, gilds the page of tame, 
Accept tke poet's artleſs meed; 
Whilſt all the barp:es of the ſtate, 


In filence fink, to thee kind fate 


Uafading honours has decreed. 


A Gunny ours, illuſtrious man, 
Who long the race of glory: ran, | 
I Then ſought the {iodious rural hade: 
A Jarvis too, of fervid heart, — 5 
A CLarx, whoſe eloquence and art 
In freedom's caule were oft diſplay d. 


C olumibie, | 
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Columbia, on thy preſent ſtage, * 


Full many a patriot, many a ſage,  — 
Demand the.meed of ' grateful praiſe, 

Whoſe names, ſhould not the S7yg:an throng, 

To dumb oblivion doom this ſong, ! 


ſnall live in my immortal lays, 


A Rax Dor,“ and a Clinton, thine 
A Roß INS a LANODON, ſhine 
F Refulgent on thy glorious roll : 
A Maso, wiſe, devoid of fear= _ 
A TazewterLlL, deep, fedate, and clear 
A Jacx$oN, of exalted foul, 


A Map18othy brilliant boaſt, 
Calm, candid, eloquent, and juſt, 
Of manners pure and cloudleſs fame; 
The DzxmcsTHEeNEs) of the age; 
A G1Les, a PARKER, anda PACE; 
A BALDwWIxX, ever honor'd name. 


A 
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* EpMunDd RANDCLT RH, late Secretary of State, 
ah was driven from office by the inſidious inirigues of a 
B$rit:ſh junio in the United States, Ma 

+ Mr. Ropins0N, and the other citizens wwh-ſe 
names follow his in this verſe, avere ae the number 
of thoſe patriotic Senators who d ſented from the desi ſion 
of the Senate of the United States, adwiſing Preſident 
WASHINGTON, te fattfy the treaty of Amity Sc. with 
Great Britarn. To complete this ſmall, but immo ta 
lift, ue maſt add the names of Burr, Baown, Max- 
TIN, BLOODWORTH, wand BUTLER, | | 

Mr. Man180N, and all the other citizens, wheſe 
names are ſubſequent to his in this poem, were at the 
time it auas awriiten; Members of the Houſe of Repre- 
fſentatives of the United States. | | 
$ Mr. NicnoLas, of Virginia, whoſe public {ſpeeches 


are remarlably conciſe end energetic, © 


ARurunronr,. of Nees lee 1 
A MunLExBERG—adorn thy roll; 
A Dar rox, ſpreads thy fame afar : 
A SHERBURNE, on thy liſt is feen— E 
A Lyman,* firma Surg, ſetene - 
A DEA BORNR, fam'd in peace and war. 


A Guan, Gooph vx, HilLtHovss, Brent, 
A BLounT, a SwANwIck, and a Der, 
A FinpLey, LivinGsToN, combine 
To grace thy hiſt-and-ſwelbthy-fame— 
And GALLATIN, a glorious name 
A HoLLAN D, Corr, and — thine. 
3* | 
In vain may kings create. alarms, 
And rouſe their myrmidons to arms, 

While Freedom of ſuch worthies boaſts : 
Such chiefs their deep laid ſchemes. ſhall foil; 
Their ſhafts upon themſelves recoil ; 

And ſpread dire terror through their * 


: 
** 


Yes, LI BERT ſhall reign ſupreme, 
Each patriot's boaſt, each poet's theme, 
From Caffria to the northern pole— 
Or where Natolig's plains extend, 
Or Direfeld' huge heights aſcend, 
Or where Araxes waters roll. 


Or where the AI proud ſummits rife, 
Or where the Ander meet the ſkies, 
Or Taurus lifts its ancient head: 
Or where the Volga, or the Po, 
The Thames, the Nile, or Niger, flow, 
Or Ganges, o er its ede bed. 


1 1 © & * "Þ:.5 


et hat” 


* William LYMAN, of Maſſachuſetts, and Isxars 
SMITH, of Vermont. Gen. SAMUEL SMITR, of 
Maryland, el/o d: de ta be enrolled in this 3 
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« Rapt i into future times,” I ing; F 
But ceaſe - reſtrain thy daring wing 
Nor, Muſe, thoſe hidden ſcenes explore + L 
Enough a Dxirx to know, | 
The Fiend of truth, the deſpot's be $3: 
TnAT Derry ALONE abort 


LINES To CHARLES Wa. 


ee in whoſe breaſt the patriot virtues beam ; F. 
Whoſe voice oft animates the liſtening throng ; 
Deign with thy name to grace the poet's theme— 
Accept the tribute of his humble . 


In council oft, to gain th' attentive ear, 
To fire the fancy, and dilate the ſoul, - 
Conciſe, yer copious, voluble, yet clear, 


Fam THY MELODIOUS TONGUE THE POLISH” » 
Aer 8 , | 


Perfpicuous eloquence, perſuaſive truth, 
Unclouded reaſon, energy divine, 

Unſtudied ornament, the fire of youth, | 
And can reflection of old age, are thine. 


THuſtrious patriot ! 1 the heroic hre 
Shall with one note immortalize thy name: 
While sy coPHANTs to nought but ſniles aſpire, 
ee this mee 2 TvLLY's-yam | 


, | . | | . k * C 9 q 4 , 
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Commemorative of th: expedition of Brigadier Genera! 
 HaRMAR, ite the Indian country northweſt of the 
Ohio, z the autumn of 1790 ; and the defeat of 4 
detachment Sram his Army, commanded 6y Major 


WrLLYs,,of the 1 U. S. Regiment. 


| * * | TY | k £4 : 
[Written at Fort Waſhington, on the Ohio Leb. 2, 3. 
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LELPOMENE,. this paiaful taſk is thine ! 
Tis thine the Indian triumphs to rehearſe, | : 
Around the ſufferers pity's wreath intwine, _ 
And ſooth their ſorrows with the charms of verſe ! 


To ſing of fair Miami's fated ſoil, + W N 
And ſtrive to paint its people's varied woes, 
While the rich product 4 1 


Becomes a prey to ruthleſs ſavage foes : 


A : 4% 9 
heir arduous to!l +» 
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While direful cruelty, with vengeful mien, 
Enthron'd with +42rror, in fad triumph reigns; 
And ceaſeleſs ſorrow heightens the dread ſcene | 
Witn GRIEF'S AFFLICTIVE TEARS, AND VIR-, 
- TVE'S KEENEST PAlns |. | N 


Each lonely cot, where innocence once glow'd, 
Becomes a theatre of {avage war ! 

Each loy'd, retreat, late peace and health's abode, 
Exhibits cruelty's triumphal cac ! | 


Ye towering trees that grace the ſylvan ſcene ! 

_ _ Ye plains till now by human hlocd unſtain' d! 
Ye tranquil ſhades, ye bowers, ye atbors green, 
Where virtue triumph'd, and where friendihip reigu'd! 


Alas! no more the joyous rural train 
Dance on the green, and ſeaſt on pature's charms ; 
But through each glade, o'er each extenſive plain, 
THE $HOUT OF WAR Is HEARD, AND CONQUEST's 
DIRE ALARMS |. | 17 


64 
Ill fated ſont of earth! The muſe's moan [great : 
Preclaims your woes, your pains, your Tufferings,. 
While mild ey'd pity, with heart rending groan, _ 
And fail regretful voice, laments your hee.” OS 


For you no more the vernal zephyr blows, © 
For you no more will ſpring its reign. reſume ;- 
For you no more the purling rivlet flows, © 
For you no more fair ſummer's beauties bloom! 


Say, rude barbarian, whoſe deſtructive hand. 
Conſigus to ruin the abodes of peace, 

Why cauſe deſtruction to oetwhelm the land? 
When ſhall this ſeene of dire affliction ceaſe ? 0 


Shall glcomy jealooſy, malignant pride, 
Thoſe fierce attendants of revengeful rage, 

Triumphaat reizn ? To ſtem ſtern /rrow”; tide, 
And ſooth 4 iction, will the muſe engage, 


Such ſcenes as theſe, with more than mortal grief, 
Might a Partzx1a's matchlefs muſe inſpire 
And to afford the troubld heart relief, addy 


Demands a Nerta Cxvsca's peetleſb lyre, 


But while th' inferior bard, in humble ſtrain, 
Attempts to draw the portraiture of woe, 
Lend him your aid, ye animating train! 

And bid his tuneleſs numbers ſmoother flow, 


Say, ſh1ll the vengeance of the juſt and good 
Farever ſleep? Will none eſpouſe the eauſe 

Ot ſaFering innocence ? Shall guiltleſs blood 
Forever flow in ſpite of nature's laws ? | 


» 


N) Hark! The trampet ſonnds the loud alarm; 
Humanity no lonzer brooks diſgrace, © 

But with ſtern voice commands her ſons to arm, 
And ſwears revenge upon the barb®rous race. 


See, 
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See, the heroic band of warriors young 
Inſtant attend their country's urgent call: 

Revenge or death, the theme of every tongue; 
Reſolv'd to triumph, or with glory fall. 


Mid the loud clangour of reſounding arm, 
See youthful heroes to tie ſtandard fly ;. 
Reſolv'd t' enjoy ſociety's bright charms, 
Or in defence of outrag'd. virtue die. 


Not greater ardour fir d each patriot breaſtt, 
When ALS tox's legions {ſpread deſtruction round; 
And when, ia ſorrow's gloomy mantle dreſt, 
Bright Freedom mourn'd, while adverſe. fortune 
frow nod! e eee ek . M 


Brave Harman, leads Columbia's choſen band, 
Where nature, rob'd in rich luxuriance, reigns ; 
In glades obſcure, or on the verdant ſtrand, 
Mid deſert wilds, and o'er uncultur'd plains. 


On wild S7. Fo/eph's:diltant, dreary ſhore... + 

Near where majeſtic Wabaſh rolls his flood; 
Where prowling ſavages the groves explore, 

Or ſcour the plain, to glut themſelves with blood! 
Amidſt the fading foreſt's tow' ring pride, 
Where late the flowery boaſt of nature grew ; 

Where the Elm ſpread its circling foliage wide, 
And verdant proſpects open d to the view. © 


Where, mid the ſultry glare of fervid dar, 
The fragrant ſhower reviv'd the patching ground, 
And the gay ſongſter on the leafy FI n 
Warbled the notes of love, which echo wafted round. 


The martial throng, heroically brave, | | 
Along the banks of wild Miami ſtray d,. 


= 


Or where Se, Naſep bis beautecus waters are 
The verdant prairie and the {ylvan es Br 


Tach 2 warrior ſeeks a laurel'd wreath, 
And emulation each young boſom fre- 
Eager he ſtri ves, and mid the darts of deatl, 
- _Tothe bright eminence of fame- alpires. WL 9 


Alas! while HOPE illvmes the doubtful ſcene 
With the bright luſtre of her vivid cye, - 

Ignoble rzAR, with melancholy mien, 
Porrends the hour of grief and trouble nigh! 7 


"The dark ſounds ! A martial ſcene appears? 
Heroic WyLLYs leads his virtuous band, 

Fieſh in the, prime of life, the bloom of years, 
Obediyet to their gallant chief's command. | 


Sudden a re of haman Seidel riſe, 

And iffee from the thickets“ ſecret ſhade ; 

Th intrepid chief the gloomy ſquadron ſ ies, 
In al the horrid | pomp o of death array'd. 


The battle rages. ' From the blood ftain'd field, 
A daſtard band, the ſlaves of fear, retire; 

Their claim to bravery' s deathleſs honors yield, 
And ſhun the congu ring foeꝰs deſtructive fire. 


Inflam'd with rage at the inglorious cure 
And fir'd with ardor in their country's cauſe, 
A choſen, generous feqv, reſolve to —4 


Th' abandon'd wreaths of triumph and applavſe. 4 


| Urmov'd they ſtand, while thunders roar around, _ 
Arrows fly thick, the tiery meteor gleams 

But PArz's reſiſtleſs torrent hurls them down, 

Their efforts vain as FORTUNE's tranſient beams 
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Their leaders and their brave companions flain, = 
The remnant few commence their flight forlorn ; 


A long and lucid night they roam the plain, | re 
And only vine ſalute returning mor. 


Alas! Could courage boaſt the power to fave,. - 
Could genivs, talents, virtue, martial pride, 
Reſcue a'deſtin'd victim from the grave, Fr 
Ne'er on that plain had hapleſs Wrirys died! 


Nor ſhalt thou, FrxoTurtncra, next in command, 
By envious hands be rifled of thy bays 

And ye, brave ſoldiers, whoſe great deeds demand 
A meed ſuperior to my humble lagg— - 


Some abler genius, ſome ſuperior bar, 

In future times ſhall celebrate your fame, 
Rehearſe your-val'rous deeds, your fortune hard, + 
"AND PLACE ON GLORY'S" LIST: EACH DEATHLESS:- 

NAME ! | 2 © hoe. 


| RDR 
Written at Fort Hamilton, on the great Miami river, 
during an indiſpefitian— Feoruary, 1795. 


F AR o'er th' eternal mountains of the weft, 
Thoſe glorious monuments of boundleſs power, - 

Remote from relatives and friends, I reſt -  _ 
On ralx Miauit's SOLITARY, son! 


* 
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In theſe lone walls where gloomy filence reigns, | 

While whiſtling winds through every opening ereep, 
Worn with diſeaſe, and rack'd by tort'ring paias, 

In vain I court the ſoothing ſmiles of ſſeep: "7 

| n. 
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In rain I ftrive to diſſipate my fears, 
And ſtop the ſwelling cataract of woe; : 
Relentleſs fare, regardleſs of my tears, 

Bids the oferwhelming tide of miſery flow! 


Then, while I languiſh on the couch of grief, P 
And ftrive to ſooth my forrows with theſe lay, 


It may, perhaps, afford a ſmall relief 
J indulge a retroſpect of happier days. 
Happy in infancy—my earlieſt morn $a 
- Serene as when AuRoRa gilds the eaſt, 
And with her radiant ſmiles the Kies adorns“ 
But ſoon by gloomy clouds and ſtorms o ercaſt. 


1 


Doom'd to misfortunes, at an early age, * 
Friendleſs, alone, life's dreary vale to tread; 
I trac'd, with ardor; the hiſtorie page - 
Alas, I '816H'D rox FAME, AND THEN: N- 
 TENTMENT. FLED.| | 


Still health remaining, oft I felt repoſe, 

And yet could call fome hours of peace my own, 
But now I've reach'd the ſummit of my woes, 

Content and health are. both together flown, 


Fair tugitives ! your flight I greatly mourn,. 
And while I ponder all my ſorrows o'er, 

Hope gently whiſpers, They may yet return” — 
Yar ah! I fear you will return no more. 


No more return to cheer my ſorrowing ſoul; 
Diſpel each care, and give my heart relief: 

Each hour revolves me tow'rds the final goal; 

Each ſetting ſun concludes a day of grief 


When Moxynzvs' reigns, fair fortune oft appe £14 7 
And T, enraptur'd, woo the fleeting oy Law | 

Claſp'd in her arms I baniſh all my fears; 

Alas, I only clalp a yistonaxy SHADE! 


„„ n . 3%. 2X5 7 4 
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+ Tpzs only meant here that the author was contented, 
and therefore ® happy in infancy.” He was happy in a: 
great meaſure, becauſe be was ignorant. | 


* 
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Tes, all my golden dreams of earthly bliſs 
Like fleeting viſions of the night are gone; 
But why repine, or fate's decrees reſiſt? 
'Tis juſt and right—the will of heaven be done. 


Though hard my lot, yet happy had I been, 

Had not ambition plung'd its deathful dart 
Deep in my ſoul, there fix'd its fatal reign,” wb 
And kindled flames that will conſume my heart. 


Happy the man who tills his fruitful fields | 
In ſweet retreat, and taſtes each rural charm ;, © 
Bleſt with the generous bounty nature yields, 

He reigns—the peerleſs monarch of his farm. 


Happy the hardy and unletter'd ſwain, | - - 

o never from his native circle ſtrays. ; 

Who roams at eaſe the hill, or flowery. plain, 
And ſpends in joy and love his cloudlefs days. 


Not ſuch my lot — Zut I'll no more repine, | 
Though doom'd in trouble life's rough road to tread : 

Fox CONSCIOUS RECTITUDE or HEART IS MINE, 
THROUGH PEACE OF MIND, BRIGHT BOON OF. 
| HEAVEN, HAS FLED!. 


* * 
— 
8 " 
» 


ED LG Vi | | 
Deſeripti ve of the d:feat of the American Avmy, under. 
General Sr. CLAIR, by the Indians, ow the 4th of 
November, 1791. | | 


- V ritten Rear the fatal Jr] | 


Baar oRB or Grn1vs.! with effulgent blaze 
Reflect one ray on my benighted mind; 
And ye, illuftrious NI N, inſpire my lays, | 
And tune the lyte for themes af grief 
. a 0 0 


6 


To ſooth the troubles of th afſlicted heart, 
To draw the tear from beauty's pitying e, 
The muſe, unaided by the powers of art, 
Attunes the lyre, aad veats the. forcowing fizh. 


Ye ſons of Nature, whoſe aſpiring miads, - 
To the bold heights. of heay'nly genius riſe; 
And ye whoſe ſouls, by art and taſte refin'd, _ 

Soar. on the wings of ſcience to the ſkies: 
Ye rich, ye proud, ye valiant, and ye great, 

By fame diſtinguiſh'd, or with affluence bleſt; 
And ye who wear the ſplendid garb of ſtate, 

Or on the ſilken couch of pleaſure e 


Ye who 92504 the higheſt ſeats of fame, A ee! 
Or baſk in grandeur, or enjoy repoſe; i 
And ye who ev'ry maſe's favor claim, 
Ax DIN WHOSE $0ULS "THE FLAME or GtNIvs 
teh th 4 


Theſe ters fixiſins Sets (or I preſume 
Jo court your patronage) ſome aid from you ; 
Vet I diſdlain the honorary plume 
Of brilliant merit, to the poet due. 


Far hence, gay 1 x' x xv, with thy ſportive train, 
And giddy rawcy, from my preſence fly : 
Aſiſt me, MELANCHOLY, with thy ſtrain, 
And GRIEF, to aid me, heave the / lent fgh ! q 


Laſcivious mirth and gay feflivity, TR 

 Withtheir vain round of unſubſtantial joys, 

Shall from my gloomy mind forever flee— 
Nor will 1 notice pleaſure s gilded toys. 


Remote from towns, by human eye unſeen, 

Beſide yon lucid brook where willows grow, 
There ſing thy ſorrows to the gliding ſtream, 
And ur, "wer mule, the pitevus plaint of wo! 


Recall. 


» 
4 


US 


Far from the haunts of pleaſure and of pride, 
From gilded domes and peaceful fields afar, 
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Recall bright m#mory; with her-choiceſt ſtore 
Of ſcenes eventful, and her fand of truth; 
Bid her thoſe paſt, thoſe cheerlefs days explore, 


When fortune frown'd upon our braveſt youth, 


Where fair On1o's gentle current flows 
Mid weſtern wilds, and laves the fertile ſhores, - 

There, while the gelid bieeze of midnight blows, 
The ſavege chief each fecret haunt explores. 


Skulks through the wood, or roams along the plain, 
To fear a ſtranger, unperplex'd with cares; | 

Strives, during day, -hisſhare of food to gain, 
And for ſome deathful ſcene at night prepares, 


To check the torrent of barbarian rage, 
And to appeaſe the fallen victims“ manes, 

With a fair band of youth, in blooming” age, 
Sr. CLAIR advances to the weſtern plains. 


Deluſive hope, with faſcinating mein, 
Allures them onward to the fatal heath-: 
MELPOMENE, depict the gloomy ſcene, / 


Untold the veil, and roam the plains of death4;; -7" 


CoLumBia's daring ſons reſiſt the tide, 
The whelming torrent, of diſaſtrous war. 


Before Aurora gilds the orient ſkies, 
Or the bright orb of cloudleſs day appears, 
Around the deathful ſword of carnage flies, LEED 
And ſavage ſhouts th' aſtoniſh'd ſoldier bears. 


A ſcene of death attends the birth of morn 


Gloomy as ever burſt on mortals* ſight, + 
Since the 4irſt glimmering of primeval dawn 
From formleſe chaos brought a world to light. 


* The 
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The ruffian race in horrid; pomp advance, N Hime 028 
With gloomy aſpect and terrie mien; 

The thrilling yell, and the infernal dance. 
Increaſe the horrots of the dreadful ſcene. 


Hard blows the wind, | attendant lightnings gleam 
And, fiercely, forious, ſee the tempeſt rage 
Tn us NATURE WARS, Ax D ELEMENTS ENGAGE ! 


But not the furious blaſt} the lightning's blaze, 
The meteor's flaſn, the — ſound afar, 
Or gelid gale, in winter's algid days, 7% 
122 in elemental War ! 


Nor all th' ideas which the mind, when borne: 
To fancy's regions, forms, or can-diſplay, 
Equal the Apo oft that awful morn, 


And dire events of that diſaſtrous day. 


While flatt'ring nor E proclaims the © avreath of Jaume” 
Already blooming round the warrior's head, | 
Severe, though glorious, FATE configns his name 
To grace the archives of  th'-zm-rmortal dead“ 


As when two confluent ſtreams, whoſe gentle nde 
Has long through diftant plains roll'd ſmooth and 
Impetuous meet, and down a cataract glide. [ flow, 


age war with rocks, and madly foam below : 


As when the Sun with bright refulgeance beams, 

And cloudleſs proſpects lull the ſoul to fleep ; 
Sudden the thunder roars, the lightning gleams, . 

Black clouds impend, and tempeſts ſhake the deep: 


As when vain mortals down the ſtream of lite 
Deſcend, impell'd before the proſp'rous gale; 
Soon the ſcene changes - ſorrow, fear, and ſtriſe, 

And threat ning ſtorms, the peaceful mind aſſail: 


As - 


As pleaſure's v0 fte f in early age, ME WT 
In lux'ry's faſcinating vortex whirl'd : pig 2 as 70 
As the tornado, with reſiſtleſs rage, | 

Hurls deſolation o'er the proſtrate how? ? 


So fall the great the generous, and the IR Z ff Wes 
So fall the heroes on the martial plain: 
Ye laurels, bloom o er each untimely gravel... | 
Ve tune ful powers,  immortalize the lain! PINE 


BuTLxR,. beneath yon yew's umbra gloom F. 
While twilight des deſcend, Fas wan appear, . 4 
Some future-pattiot'band-ſhall rear a tomb, 
Grac'd 3 neee and fate ſevere "4 


Sound PHELON'S praiſes ye fame conferring Nine J 
While HazT-and NW MAN join maghreng A 
Of ſacred heroes, ſhout, in ſtrains divine; 
THE BRAVE "FOREVER en rut vinrvov 
NEVER DIE 0d n $02 bind at au tact 


For thee, ST, Can; the tragic lyre in ſtrung l „ 5. 
Brave Chief, for valor and misfortune; ſam ddt; 
Sport of each envĩous and calumnious tongue. 


And ſcarcely by the ſons of genius nam d: 


Vet thy great ſoul diſdains-the —— 
Of wh ws inſolence and envious pride, - - 4 6 
And the pedantic coxcombs of tbe age, ago 3 
Shrink from thy preſence, and theit faces hide. | 


When Death, in all his a ſul pmp atrey'd; f 0. 
Shall wave his wand, and ſeal thy final doom, 
Taouuan nr vicr'zr's n anne 

FADE, 3 34.53 515 61 4! : 
A eLokiovs CYPRESS SHALL ADGRN THY 
$0MB } us 51 ns za bb os +: 
ams Ab 12 gat ali j j 14 en no Min: 15 8 
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C n e 5 St ahbe! 45 Ctrl * 


Warxs, ar bis gallant 15 #ver he ab belt B. 
tile force of Wig 27 01 INDIAN Hebe, * 4 
the Ou lo, near the Britihh Fort MiA rt; t rhe 
of Auguſt, 1794—And the con ſequent, treaty of peace . 
avith theſe nal, concluded * the ln yer, 58 
Nritien at GAEHNVII LI, Heal Quartets f rhe Legion 
"of the United States] v7 00 


« if M$? 8 bar 22 Win s 2 r N anne TEES run 
GAIN, eventful Nine, I aſk your aid!!! 
Again the batd your kind attention claims, 4 
From 2 and death's-oblivious ſhade, 
To reſcue Wente of Ione Names, | 


Juſtice — virtue, troth and — . i 
Another effort of th applauding-muſe, -- bay 21884 34 


_ 


To pay tbe homage of a grateful and 


Nor can the bard the trivial boon refuſe, n 


The ror r oſt While fancy * the way, 109 1 
O'er unfrequented deſerts dares — W want - 

Or ſeeks the tegions of unclouded da. 
Where native virtue reigus— its nat i ve HOME. | 


Or ſoars where V, Infernal rage, ie 1a%18; 1 5 9 1 

And all the rude and ſavage r 

Where warlike hoſts in conflict fierce en A n a 
And wave their ſtandards. o nenn pin 


Long has the muſe in frains ot ſotrow ſung. Sig of 77 
The gloomy triumphs of the ſavage foe : +», - | Na 
Wich ſhrieks of grief the ambient air an 
While thouſands liſten'd to the tale of woe. 
iir Aon anne Nair eisen 
But thoſe dread ſcenes are paſt—the clouds of night, 
And 5 ſtorms, have fled like fancy's dreams; 
Behold ! Again the radiant orb of light, 
: Wich fi -reſplendence an its Frey beams. 


; 
| 
4 * 


The tawny chief-fiom deſettwilds af: 
Who lately triumph'd on th' ani l, 
And all the tuſfian ſons of rathleſs wa 
Have felt the proweſs of W Wares ** 
Methinks I ſee the furious battle rage; | 
Loud peals on peals, ſaccefſive thunders roar ; 
Deſp*rately-brave,” th* oppoſing hofts engage, 
And' Rain the field wil foods of erim on gore. 


Tnthrowd on pan in 155 $ wide domain, 
Triumphant Vierory rolls her golden car; 

A moment filent, then in awful ſtrain | | 
Deerees a period to deſtraftive war. a n 


The goddeſs ſpake—* Long has the conteſt rag'd, 
The defert's warlike ſons have triumph'd long; 
Nou the dire floods of death ſhall be aſſuag'd, 


And glory erden CoL VADER dauntleſs throng.” 


With haggard fary and indignant pride, 
Fiercely vindictive, barkawaſts — 
The favage warrior ſtems the adverſe tide, 
Or ſcorns to fly, and feeks a glorious grave. 


See in the van (the flaming banner riſe 
Triumphant o'er the bloody hea vet flain E 

The vanquith'd foe precipitately fl | 
Jagen and reluQtant, from the plain. 


Hzxo of STonny PornT! Thy martial deeds, 


And glorious aftions,. from thy country claim 
A rich reward, and bravery's choiceſt meeds, 
Immortal laurels aud eternal fame, 4 


Where broad Mt amt rolls its beauteous flood: * 
CoL MBIA 's choſen ſons for thee ſhall raiſe, 
Amid t ' applauſes of the wiſe and good, 
A dcathleſs monument of ceaſcleſs praiſe, 


* Muſe, 


— vw ——_—_—_ 
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Muſe, the Kawru exram: Hxxo“ claims thy lays, _ 
And WIIxIssox demands th applauſive ſong: 
The taſk is thine-to gild with laurel'd bays.,. | . |; 
The names of HaMrxAAUx, BUABECK,: Mus —# 


N 


STRONG! 
4 | of 4122 * hs —_ 
Subſide, ye 9 Arife, ye iel ; 
| Fair mourner, ceaſe the 25 ore $A ih 3 
| And check the tear which in ds 1 — 2 


1 


3 be brilliant luſtre of that beauteous « hd 


— — — 


o 1 * : 


No more afMifive war's 9 "Wh | 
. 7 D1ScorD or by 13, ſhall . 
No more | treach'sy rage) or vengeful ire, 

But fairer 8CENR8 appear, and happier DAYS, 


The trump ſhall ceaſe to ſound the loud alarm, 
And mild benignant Pracs her reign reſume : 
Th' inturiate ſavage. ſhall reſtrain his arm, 
AxD on Miami's BANKS THE OLIVE BRANCH 
SHALL BLOOM , 


| 

| 
| 
4 
1 
'8 

| 


Heroic -muſe.! expand thy airy en | 
And rend the veil that hides remoter times: 
Ariſe, tune thy prophetic harp, and ling 

The future glory of theſe tayor'd climes, 


Where now appears a lone extenſive TFS | | 
Shall rife the lofty ſpire, the ſumptuous dome, 
And the bright monuments of art and taſte | 


Shall vie with thoſe which grac d imperial Rauf 


High towering temples hall ſalute the lie, | 
Where Mississiel's mighty torrent pours : bag: 
Ciries to rival ATazns, there al riſe, | 


And modern Se Nl We the weſtern e 


* 11 SY % 
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| 7% 
Heroes and ſtateſmen ſhall adorn the land 
The patriot chief, the nan; 4 IG 
The one to lead fair freedom's virtuous band. 
The other guide and moralize the age. 
Here ſhall a Houzz 1 applauſe ; 
Another Totti thunder from the bar; 
Another $0L6N give his country laws ; 
A Mitttavss lead her ſons in war. 


Ne'er may theſe plains be ftain'd with human blood, 
And never here may impious racTioNn rage 
And baniſh far from hence, Great Source of Goon, 
The lewd licentious manners of the 'sTAGr, 


May peaceful arts and deeds of deathleſs fame, 
Adorn the annals of each future year: flame. 
And T&uTH, and SCIENCE, warm'd by rRREDou's 
Ere&. their glorious throne and reign unrivall'd here! 


&. *® 4 


8 L 1 N E. 8. 
Written at the city of MakizZ TTA, at the confluence of 
the Onto and MusxtNnc uM rivers—Fuly, 1796; 
H | [Nite !* 
AIL, Quvzex of Rivers! Hail, CorumBian 
Along thy beauteous banks I fondly roam, 
And view. yon cloudcapt mountain, t which, awhile 
Will yet feclude me from my native home. 


Stupendous 


(3:2: 
— — 
* The On ro is entitled to theſe diſtindtions, but they 
are more firialy applicable to the MississIT FI. 
T- The 'ALLEGcanyY MounTarn: The reader muſt 
not ſuppoſe that mountain is viſible, at Marietta, except 
10 the eye of fancy, 
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Memory, thou brilliant mirror of the mind. 


78 
Stupendous monument of of Gere, bs 
e muſe explores thy ſolit 1 Sees 
By fancy led thy craggy cliffs to to eli er 
And then to orient, realms extend her Tight: | 


To diſtant climes, where hoſpitable toẽwus 
Grace the ATLANTIC's fair, well peopled ſnore; 

Where peace, and health, and ſocial joy, abound 3 3 
Where Oczax thunders with majeſtic rar. 


Recall the ſceues of my infantile years, 


When calm, contented, cheerful, and re 25 


I knew not grief, nor felt rude envy's 


When, oft retiring from the ſportive e 


I 2 the hour at friendſhip's choſen ſeat; 
Or ſooth'd my ſorrows with an artleſs — 
In ſolitude and virtue 's lone retreat. 


Or when I wander'd through the 8 vale, 


Along the margin of ſome purling rill, 
And ſigh'd in ſilence to the fleeting gale, 
While Nature bade the dews of night diſtill. 


Or when I ſtood upon the river's brink, 
 Survey'd the ambient wonders of the globe, 
And ſaw reſplendent day's gs beauties fink 
In TwiLichr's duſky ſhade, and EVENING'S T7 
tobe. ; 


Sins had fie era, 4Wwors hin ct: a; * 
And dire Micien, have their power aiplay'd ; hw 


* 


While 4% of health, and unremitting- grief, © 


Enhanc'd the gloom of penury' 5 balcful ſhade ! 


But HEALTH refutts—agail COATSXIM3NT-reigns— 
I feel their influence, their charms divine(; PD» 

Jour d at. length from military chains 
Sweet N OF MIN p, again} hai thee mine L 


5 . 


Gently my future a of & time ſhall glide 
Down the deſcent: of life's Pry dale ; 

And, anchor'd in the rode of peace, III ride 
Secure from Neue and are adverſe gale. 


Peaceful, ico future days ſhall roll; 
No 1 e my my mind inthral; 
No whirlwinds rage, or clouds obſcure my foul : 
Fame, fortune, power, and e 1 mn you all. 


In ftudious ſolitude I'Il paſs each year, 

Remote from faction, pomp, pride, care, and ftrife : 
My woes ſhall ceaſe, and brighter ſtars appear 

To gild the bn evening oh my wes 0-4 


VERSIFICATTON .. 
Of Smarrt's profaic tranſlation of ſeveral of the Odes 
and Epiſtles of HORACE, 


BOOK 1—ODE J. 
70 MECENAS.' 


8 who canſt boaſt with truth 
The noble blood of glorious "Is | 


To thee, the patron of my youth, 
My infant muſe with ardor fings, 


| Some 8 of a yy _— | 


ogg 3 1 deſire 8 
8 "Wins pale , martial wu. 5 3 M 
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te en en e a9; 57 e ng 
The noble palm, to conqueſt gin, N K 1 
Exalts them to coequal fumne 
With thoſe who rule the hoſts of e 
Or thoſe who earth's beſt honors nn. 
One courts the wav'ring — "58 wn, * 0. 
Deſirous honors to 2 n 
Another ſtores imported gra ei £927, 54 
And only aſks for wealth to o live 0 81 
The tarmer, vleaſ'd lets r ns; 
And careful of his health and | 6h Nen 
In Cyprian ſhips, in ſearch of toys, ö; 
Ne'er ventures o'er the Myrioaa . | 


The merchant dreads rude 4fric's* gale, 
Conflicting with th' Icarian waves, 

And ſighs for the ſequeſter d vale; 
Which the meandering riv'let laves : 


But when the dangerous ſtorm is o'er, 
He quits the ſhade and peaceful plain, 

And to repair bis leſſen'd | og , 
Prepates the * for ſea again. 


Regardleſs Gone: of fame and wealth, 
In Maffict cups alone delight, 
And ſcorning riches, power, and health, 
With Bacchus ſpend the jovial vight ; 


Or on the turf by day repoſe, 18 
Beneath 4rbutu;* verdant ſhade, | 
Or fountain of ſome ſtream that flows | 


Serene along the ſacred glade., _, - 
F 85 ** bs 19 1775 K 14 Jfos7 Fav © 


- * 14 — Winne $22 — 
* The fouthweſft wind. + 4 bind of MES call- 


ed from the hilly country where it wwas produced. See 
n $ Enz1D, lib. vii. I. 726. GEORG, 2. v. 143. 


The hero ſeeks the hoſtile heath, 


: 


Rouſ'd by'the'clarion's martial eres; 


His mother's .tears, the pains of death, 5 
He ſeorus he triomphs and be dies. 

Neglectſul of his beauteous ſpouſe, 
he eager huntſman, with his hounds, 


The harts from ſhady coverts rouſe, 


Or chace the bear, eſcap'd his bounds. 


J claim the ivy wreath:as mine, 


To grace the brow of genius wove 3 _ 


It equals me, in joys divine 
To the immortal gods above. 


The grove whero cooling Breezes bleu, 
And the fair nymphs and ſatyrs ſong 


While dancing in the plains below, 


0 


Raiſe me above the vulgar throng. 


Should fair EuTzazs, grace. my firala. / ; 
With her pure pipes poetic fire 


Nor Pol YHYMNIA, diſdain 
To tune for me the I Gian lyre: 


And ſhould Meer vs deign to place * f 


My name amongſt the Lyric throng 4 1 


Superior to the earthborn race, 
The ſtars ſhall echo to my ſong. 


r 
In which VII OIL , abut to ſail is ATAI As. 


141 


May the bright queen of love. and joy ; 


II The ſtarry brothers of the dame 
Who cauſ'd the tragic fate of Trey; 


9 « . '1 


Aud Foros, immortal name! 


ef 72 we 077M - 287 es} corny! WT 


May they confine the. rader-galew 1-7 5 


But let [/apyx* gently ble cd. 
To guide that xeſſels' fails . 
In which x Vis RGIL dares. 10 go. 


Preſerve,” ye dene my better (elf; 


And land him on the 3 ſhore ay 


A brazen heart poſſefs'd tha 


Who dar d at frls the-ſeas explore 


Who Gra what: ti wage 
Fierce conflict with the northern ſtorms ; 


Nor ſear d the dire Hyader' rage ; 
Which, oft the face of heav'n 1 : 


Nor trembled when the tempeſt roſe _ 


Along the Adriat:c main, 
Where the /ozthwweſt alternate blows, 
And bids the waves ſubſide again. 
What terrors could alarm that ſoul 
Which ſaw the Whales appear in flocks, 
Beheld, unmov'd, the billows roll, 


Nor fear'd Acr:ceraunian rocks ! 


In vain has Deity defin'd 


”. vs 


The limits of each diſtant ſhore, 
If men, profane, with impious mind, 
In ſhips the ſacred feas explore. 


Audacious mortals, born to woes, 
And to continual evil prone, 
be all human laws, and thoſe 
Which iſſue from th" eternal throne, 
Promote, by preſumptuous ſealh, 
N down from! 288 705 n the fact flame ; 
WITT "Then 
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A weſterly wind, Tran. 
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Then fled from garth delightful health Tn 
And dige, dil eaſe aud afcord {== Oe 


Before au 24 Sloomy Deum 
But once ftr ages reat d his rei, Cot abt 
Now with fwitt pace and gaſping. breath 


4 87 if | 


Brought e tram,” * ls a | 


With wings (unconſcious of his Fa" ws 10 f 
Sublime in air Icxus roſe : : 


And great ALCIDES dar'd to roam, 
Where helle i torrent | flows WW. _ 
| 2" b ind 81 


Our 10 tos Ely l 9 25 above; An} r wo 906 
Thete's nought ſuperior to G 229K. 
Our crimes forbid imperial Joys. 


To lay his e bolts aſide. bro an | 
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HE (88; vie eißtuden of ſpriug 


Relax ſtern Vers rigid reign ; © . 
The zephyrs, om attial Wing,, 
Breathe fragtance oer the erchee N 


The ſhips, which uſeleſs on the ſtrand 
A Remaind while. winter rul'd the ſcas. 
Scupe dous engines hawl from land; 
Fach fail is Tpread to court the breeze,” 


-a*V een nee gory 2 MY») „ oY Ws dts, 
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No Jon inf bah 10 | 
e Lale 3 badlue 1 "= 

Ne more the hman.waſtes the day HN 
No robes pf 1 lt ine ee 1:48 


WI iF 8 I * 1194097 7c 
Beneath fair C bis 2575 1 beams, | wth 
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And now 10 Foun, pay, ihe RE for * 
Grim death alike, i in fareful 'bour, — 


In cottages and cities reigns ; 
Alike diſplays impartial power 
Oer ſcepter d Logs and humble ſwains, 


The ſtream of Jife ſo ſwiftly flows, 


Each year, each hour, ſo fleetly flies 
Few, SzsT1vs, free like you from woes, 


Their expectations realize! 


Yet ſoon ſhall nights“ « -gloom, 
The ghoſts ſo trumpeted by fame, 

And gloomy PL.uTp's dreary dome, 
Your ſoul inevocably claim. 


Then far remoy; gh life's alarms, 
No more og lot you'll ich ., 

Or gaze on LYCipas's * qr 

on, whom ae autics glow Bond 71 
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ODE F. 
To PYRRHA. 


* | 
\ y HAT youth, perfum'd with liquid dews 
Diſtill'd from the ambroitzl roſe, 
Shall, PyRRHA, in your grot recluſe, 
To you his ardent flame diſcloſe ! 


For whom thoſe eyes with radiance glow ? 
For whom thoſe golden ringlets nine? 

Unhappy youth! a ſcene of woe, 
Unalterable woe, is thine !_ 


As when the gentle breezes riſe, 

And calm the wat'ry realms appear ; 
Anon the tempeſt rends the ſkies, 
And fills the ſailor's heart with fear : 


Alike his fate—condemn'd to burn 
For you, but never to prevail; 

Anon his loveiorn heart muſt mourn 
The alter'd gods and faithleſs gale ! 


How wretched thoſe who view that face 
Where every feature feetas divine, 


4 
Where every beauty, every grace, 8 
To gild that treach'rous ſoul combine! 
H The 


_ ! Aa. _ 


—_— a 


* An American anaymous frauſlattion of Horace, 
which did not fall into my hand till Feb. 1798, con- 
tains the fullowing elegant verſion of this paſſage. 


What youthful ſwain on roſes laid, 

Beneath a grotto's amorous ſhade, 

Now courts thee, Pyrrba. to his arms, 
And views with rapture all thy charms? &c, 


Hay 1, 1798. 


* 
— — 


The temple of old ocean's God 
Can witneſs to my faith ſincere; 
'I bat I thoſe ſacred walls have zrode,*® 


And paid my votive offering there. 


ODE N. 
To THALIARCHUS. 


Braow Serae's diſtant height 
* Clad with reſplendent robes of ſnow ; 
Behold the winter's froſty weight 

Frown o'er the nodding groves below! 


Each liquid ſtream, by froſt congeal'd, 
ELxtends an icy plain afar : 

The zephyrs now to Boreas yield, 
And nature groans in wintry war. 


Increaſe the fire, diſperſe the cold; 
And from the jar, my deareft boy, 
Pour generous wine of four years old, 
Jo gladden every heart with joy. 

| 5850 Let 


* To preſerve the meaſure and rhyme of the werſe 
the preterite is here improperly put for the participle 
paſfive, | 
+ This werſe 1s a little obſcure in the original, The 
tranſtator has not ſubjurned any explanation. It ſeems 
that it wwas nſual for mariners, after eſcaping the dan- 

ers of the jea, to conſecrate garments of ſome kind te 

EPTUNE : And that HORACE, on his emancipation 
From the domination of PYRRH a, confidered himſelf as 
Having eſcaped a ſhipwreck, and paid his ves to that 
Cod accordingly. Sec VIRGIL, Eneid 12. v. 769. 
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Let anzry Gods on tempeſts ride 
In conflict with the Evid ſeas ; 
Or bid the furious ſtorm ſubſide, 
And fill the tumult of the trees. 


Unanxious for tomorrow's doom, 
Count all your preſent joys for gain; 
And while your youth preſerves its bloom, 
Nor dances, loye, or wine, diſdain. 


Oft let the martial field invite, 
And oft the public walks ſurrey ; 

And punRually attend at night 
The aſiignations of the day: 


The ſecret laugh, delightful charm, 
Will oft betray the ſkulking dame; 
Then ſnatch the token from her arm, 
Which, with a kiſs, ſhe'll ſoon reclaim. 


1 
* 


ODE XI. 
To LEUCON OR. 


Ixaoms not of your fate to come; 
The, tortune teller's arts.deſpiſe ; 

Nor, like Chaldean ſeers, pre ſume 
To ſearch the ſecrets of the ſkies, 


With patience bear the frowns of fate, 
Or cheerfully her ſmiles receive! 

Whether this ſtorm“ ſhall cloſe our date, 
Or Jovs ſome added years ſha?! give, 


—— 


9 


* Literally—T hi; winter, 


—— oo —— 


Let wiſdom rule, and folly ceaſe - 
Abtidge your hopes, diſpel your fears ; 
Rejoicing, quaff your wines in peace, 
Nor envy age its hoary years, 


While converſe ſteals the hours away, 
Old age comes on with rapid ride ; 
'Then ſeize, O ſeize the e day, 
| And lay all future cares aſide, 


| ODE XVIII. 
Toi 1 Y DI A. 


O LYDIA, when you deign to laud 
Fair TZLETHVs's blooming charms, 

When you his air, his ſhape, applaud, 
His roſy neck and beauteous arms ! 


Alas ! my heart with rage dilates, 
My rea{”ning powers at once ſubſide : 
Nor does my blood, which now vibrates, 
Through its accuſtom'd channels glide. 


The chryſtal tears which, while I mourn, 
Involuntarily deſcend, 

Demonſtrate with what flames I burn— 
Nor will my torments ever end, 


My heart's on fire--I rage, I grieve, 
Leſt the dear youth fhould ſnatch away 
Some kifles, or your form receive 
A ſtain in ſome convivial fray. 


Beheve 


Believe the bard with ivy crown d, WP. 
That youth his vows will never keep, 

Who dares thoſe ſacred lips to wound 
Which Venvs did in nectar ſteep. 


How happy, more than happy thoſe, 
Who triumph in connubial charms ; 

Nor fear the rudeſt gale that blows, 
Nor tremble at the din of arms : 


Whoſe love, unvex'd by envious ſtrife, 
Adds graces to their youthful bloom, 
Will gild the gloomy eve of life, 
Nor ceaſe but in the ſilent tomb. 


ob XVI. 
ro TVN D ARIS. 


F LEET Fa ux us frequently deſcends 
From Lycev's heights to pleaſant plains, 
And conſtantly my flock defends | 

From ſultry ſuns and wintry rains, 


The wandering ſhe goats often rove 
Amongſt the ſecret ſtrawberry trees, 
And, in the fafe ſequeſter'd grove, 
Crop thyme, and quaff the fragrant breeze. 


The nimble kids ſecurely ſtray, 
Nor dread the lizards fatal fang; 
Nor tremble at the martial fray, 
When wolves engage with horrid clang ; 


Whene'er, 
H 2 


NN Ar 
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Whene'er, in flowery vales, the flocks 
To his ſweet pipe“ their echoes raiſe, 

And Uſtica's ſmooth ſloping rocks 
Reſound with his melodious lays. 


Here in a filent vale at eaſe, | 
The Gods protect me from all harms : 


My piety and muſes pleaſe 


The Gods, and baniſh all alarms. 


Come here, Tyxpar1s, and enjoy 
The bliſs retirement can beſtow ; 


Here plenty's horn, replete with joy, 


For you, my deareſt friend, ſhall flow. 


Here ſhun the heat, ſevere and ſharp, 
Which baneſul Sirius ſheds around; 
And on th' Anacreontic barp 
The chaſte PENELO E reſound; 


And Crxce, whoſe fierce love delay'd 
From his fair ſpouſe the chief divine : 

Here freely quaif, beneath the ſhade, 
Rich cups of harmleſs Le/b:an wine. 


Nor ſhall SeMzLz's frantic ſon 
With Mas the conflict dare to wage; 

All danger kere ſecurely ſhun, 
And CyYRus's impetuous rage: 


Left with raſh hand, in evil hour, 
He ſhould his dreadful arm extend, 
Deſtroy your wreath of many a flower, 
Your chaplet ſeize, and garment fend. 


* That is, the pife of Faunvs, 


— 


ODE MXXTIT, 
Yoo ſhun me, Curns, like the fawn: 


That o'er th' untravell'd mountain roves,. 
And, riſing at the earlieſt dawn, 
Purſues its dam through yonder groves :: | 


dhe trembles at the vernal breeze, 

And dreads the lizard's poiſ*nous dart; 
The ruſtling leaves of aged trees 

Inſpire with fear her tender heart. 


But I do not purſue my dear, 

Like the fierce tygreſs of the wood, 
Getalia's lion, or the bear, 

Intent alone on feaſts of blood. 


Then, CRHLOx, from your mother fly, 
Forſake your cot and rural grove ; 
And in a huſband's arms enjoy 
The raptures of connubial love. 


Norte: | 
This Ode, and the 32d have been publiſhed in the 


Farmer's Weekly Muſeum, as. © Specimens: of an 
American Poetical and Miſcellaneous. work, ſhortly to 
be publiſhed.” May 1, 1798. 


ODE... XXIX; 
To ICCIUS: / 


O ICCIUS, now you proudly claim 
The treaſures of Arabian plains ; 
And now purſue deluſive fame 7040 
Where Sabg's peerleſs monarch reigns: 


Now- 


Now dig the warlike Mede a grave, 
Or his ſtout limbs with chains inthral? 
What eaitern dame ſhall be your ſlave, 
When by your arms her ſpouſe ſhall fall?“ 


What youth who wields the bow with grace, 
| And darts the arrows through the air, 
| (Some blooming boy of royal race) 


With locks perfum'd,. your cup ſhall bear * 


Who now denies yon rapid ſtream 
May backward flow with furious force 
To the high hill from whence it came ? 
And 77er change his ancient courſe ? 


Since you will ſoon exchange the ſeat 
Of ſtudious ph iloſophie truth, 
For plains where hoſtile armies meet, 
And graves prepar'd for thoughtleſs your. 


PanzT1ius, who ſo ably blends 
Inftruftive lore and fancy's charms, 

And all your old Sacratic friends, 
You leave, and madly ruſh to arms, 


Adieu, raſh youth ! the die is caſt— 
In vain the laurel'd wreath you claim 
Vo diſappoint our hopes, and blaſt _ 
The proſpect of your future fame 


— 


ODE XXNT. 
5050 To APOLLO, | 
y \ HAT does the lyric bard implore 
At Pu@Bvus* conſecrated fhrine ? 


What aſks he when his frugal Rore 
Preſents the products of the vine? 


Not 


Not the rich crops. of golden grain 
Which grace Sardinia's fertile fields ; 
The flocks that roam Calabria's plain; 
5 Nor all the wealth that Ixdia yields: 


Not tair Campania's fruitful ſhore, 
Where filent Liris gently flows: 

Let thoſe who bow to FoRTUNE's power, 
Enjoy the boon that ſhe beſtows. 


Let merchants plough th' Atlantic main, 
And quaff from golden goblets, wines, 
The fruits of enterprize and gain, 


While the gods proſper their deſigns. 


Oa nature's gifts alone I'll feaſt, 

Nor more demand beneath the ſkies ; 
The emblematic plant of peace,“ 

And ſoft'ning mallows, me ſuffice. 


In eaſe and health, remote from ſtrife, 
May my laſt years in peace decline ;. 
And to the lateſt hour of life 
Be poetry and muſic mine. 


ODE XXXI1. 
To nis LYRE, 


Is in the ſilent Sabine ſhade, 
In idle hours, my deareſt lyre, 
A ſingle note we eber have play'd 
That fature ages will admire— 


” _ 


®. Literally—eT 5: olive. 
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Now raiſe your moſt exalted ſtraĩus, 
To lead the Latin lyric throng ; 
For firſt in Greece, on martial plains, 


The Leſbian bard began the ſong. 
He ſang the praiſes of the NI xr, 


Of Venvs, and her lovely Box, 
And blooming Lycvs, youth divine, 
And Baccuvs, god of wine and joy. 


Sweet ſpell, whoſe animating ſtrains 
Delight e'en Joys himſelf | whenc'er, 
Sweet ſoother of my toils and pains, 
I thee invoke, preplilous hear! 


= BOOK | 1L,-ODE II.. 
To QUINTUS DELLIUS. 


Since tif, my friend, is tranſient, ne'er 
Beneath misfortune, fink too low, 

Nor inſolently proud appear 
When tortune's proſp'rous breezes blow, 


Alike will be your final doom, 

Whether, while time's ſwift circles move, 
Tou lead a life of care and gloom, 

Or tread the paths of joy and love. 


Then while your happy days endure, | 
Regale on. rich Palernan wine,“ And 


* 
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* Horacs frequently celebrates the * Falernia- 
wines -A VIRGIL-—Georg., 2. v. 96. 
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And from the ills of life ſecure, 
In verdant bowers at eaſe recline ; 


Where lofty pines, forever green, 
And trembling poplars, form a ſhade ; 

Where the clear current flows ſerene, 
And gently murmurs thro* the glade. 


While fate and fortune grant you hours, * 
Here bid your ſlaves the goblets bring, 

And ſweet perfumes, and grateful flowers, 
And the too tranfient roſe of ſpring, 


You muſt your numerous groves forſake; 
And that fair ſeat on Tiber ſhore ; 
And a young heir, perhaps a 1ake, 
Will ſoon poſſeſs your wealthy ſtore, 


Why ſhould we wiſh to boaſt the wealth 
Inacavs owns ? Or ſhun the field 

Where poverty reſides with health? 
Since all alike to FLuTo yield. 


We all the ſelf {ame road purſue ; 
Each lot is trembling in the urn; 
And thoſe dread realms we ſoon muſt view, 
. From whence no exile can return. 


= 3 


BOOK III. ODE IX. 
To LT DIA. 
A dialogue betxveen HoR ACR and LT DIA. 
HORACE. 
\ \ HILE- Ly Þ1a liſten'd to my lays, 
Alone I claſp'd that ſnowy breaſt ; 


Joyous and ſwift revoly'd my days, 
More than the Perfian monarch bleſt. , 


-LYD1A. 
* 
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LYDIA. 


| While Hor s ACP felt a conſtant Foo | 
Nor CuLox's charms my ſplendor gloom'd, 
I, Lyp14a, of reſplendent fame, 


Much fairer than fair IL IA bloom' d. 
HORACE, 


The Cretan CHLOx now is mine, 

For her the fire of love I feel; 
'The muſes grace her voice divine, 
Her ly re diſſolves the heart of ſteel. 


The maid is deſtin'd for my wife— 

Her charms are bliſs without alloy, 
And to preſerve her valu'd life 

I'd meet the pangs of death with joy. 


CaLars, who roams the Thalia heath, 
Inflames me with an egual fire ; 

Could the dear youth ſurvive my death, 
For CALa1s I would twice expire. 


HORACE, 


But ſhould my former flame return, 
Would Lyp1a hear my ſong again? 

Or would ſhe my repentance ſpurn, 
And bid me ſigh and grieve in vain ? 


Should my ungen'rous rage be ſpent, 

Aud from my mind ſhould CaLos flee, 
Say, will thy ſtony heart relent ? 

Again will LYvia ſtile on me ? 


X LYDIA. 
Though brighter he than Tonber ſtor, . 
"IT Ape thou” more ſickle than the wied. 


* 


Fietee 


Fieses as the waves that roll aſar, 
Inconſtant, cruel, -and-unkind : _ 


Vet with thee would I wiſh to lire, 
Nor ſrom thy warm embraces fly; 

With thee each boon of life receive, 
And in thy arms with pleaſure die. 
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Parry. or EPISTLE PIL—BOOK. I, 
To ME CEN AS. 


1 PROMIS'D, when I left my lord, 
But five days abſence in the year ; 
And yet, regardleſs of my word, 

Spend the whole month of Auguſt here. 


But, would you have me freely live, 
And keep my mental powers ſerene, 
The fame indulgence you muſt give 
To real fickneſs and the ſpleen, 5 


While aztamn rages, and the vine 
Cluſt' ring with figs, o'erſpreads the heath; 

While buſ neſs, company, and wine, | 
Produce diſeaſe and haften death 5 © 


While winter's awful tempeſt roars, 
And ſnows inveſt the 4/ban fields 
I'll ſeek thoſe joys, on ſeabeat ſhores, 

Which health and temp'rate ſtudy yield. 


But when the ſwallow ſpreads her wing, 
And quits her neſt to range the farin, 
IS - | 


- 


98 5 n 
The gentle gale-of genial ring 
Shall waft your poet to your arms. Ne 5 s 


4 1 


A thin field monſe to creep had chanc'd 
Through narrow holes to heaps of grain; 

His ſize by gluttony enhanc'd, 
He labour'd to return in vain. 


A weaſel heard his piteous cries, 

And wittily inclin'd to joke, 
Feeling the tide of humour riſe, 

He thus the captive mouſe beſpoke ; 


Reduce the cumbrous bulk you bear, 
Or baniſh from your boſom hope; 
Lean to your former hole repair, 
Or here in ceaſeleſs darkneſs grope. 


7 8 —— 2 
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If this ſimilitude be juſt 
As applicable to myſelf, 
I'm ready to reſign my truſt; 
I do not covet worldly pelf. 


— — —— — — 
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Nor, fated at the genial board. 
g Do I demand inactive eaſe; : 
Nor would I ferye a titled lord 

For all the mines beyond the ſeas. 


For modeſty and truth ſincere | 
You oft have praiſ d your humble friend: 
Preſent or abſent, there or here, - 
Alike your virtues 1 commend. 


Withhold your hand, . reſume your ſtore, 
And ſee if I, with cheerful mind, 
Can all your valu'd gifts reftore, 

Io humble poverty relign'd, 


TELEMACHVUS; 


ON 


— = 99 
Tzir Machs, unver('d in gui, 
Thus anſwer'd Sparte king: „No plain 
Or graſſy field adorgs my iſle, 
Where ſteeds may roam—your gifts retaia.““ 
Imperial Rome to me no more ER 
Such pleaſure and enjoyment yields, 
As Anio's unfrequented ſhore, 
And fait Tarentum's peaceful fields. 
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EPISTLE  X.—BOOK IJ. 
To ARISTIUS FUSCU'S; 


Tas bard, beſt pleaſ d with rural ſcenes, 
Salates his friend who loves the town; 

In all things elſe congenial twins, _ 
But—you a cit, and 1 a clown. 


You keep the neſt, the city ſtill, 
Like a connubial conſtant dove : 

I praiſe the fountain and the rill, _ > 
The moſſy rock and flowery grove. 


You aſk me why ? I reign, I live, 
Soon as I quit that buſtling ſcene bY 
From. which ſuch pleaſure you receive, 
From which ſuch happineſs you glean, - 


Unverſ'd in lux'ry's arts, I ſcorn 
The beverage of the luſcious feaſt ; 


Plain 


Ti werſe alludes ts that paſſage in Homer's 
Odyfley, where Menelaus Atrides, 4:ns of Sparta, 
Mert a preſent of horſes and a chariot to Telemachus, * 
Jon of Ulyiles ling of Ithaca. 


Plain rural ſare, a cake of corn, 
Frugal tepaſt, delights me beſt. 


If you would nature's plan purſue, 
| Then liſten to theſe artleſs ſtrains ; 
| Bid pomp, and pride, and power, adieu, 
| And fix your ſeat on peaceful plains, 


MH Where, when dire winter rules the ſeas, 
N Does Boreas with leſs fury blow ? 
Where gentle zephyrs ſwell the breeze ? 

Were Sirius with leſs ardor glow ? 


Where, when in Leo's furious ſign, 
Does ſultry Phoebus milder beam? 
Where, free from care, can e'er be mine 
A ſounder ſleep and happier dream? 


Do verdant plains in fragrance yield, 
Or beauty, to the pebbly ſhore ? 
Or ſhall I quit th? irriguous field, 
To hear old occan's thunders roar ? 


Say, do the waters purer flow, 
Which thro? your leaden channels glide, 
Than thoſe which murmur, ſmooth and flow, 

Adoun the mountain's ſloping fide ? 


No—cits applaud the country; trees 
Adorn the brilliant walks of ſtate”; 

That feat from whence its owner ſees 
The ditant ſiells, delights the great. 


Thus does unconquer'd nature reign 

Supreme, and will preſerve its courſe, 

And its preeminence maintain, | 
In ſpite of prejudice and force; 


* Not he, unſtcilſul to compare 
The fleece that drinks Aquinum's dye 


With 


With the Sidonian purple fair, 
And mark them with an accurate eye, — 


Will a more certain loſs receive, 

Than he whom fa!ood*s borrow'd charms, 
Grac'd with the veil of truth, deceive, 

And lead aftray from virtue's arms. 


He whom good fortune can elate, 
Will in adverſity repine : 

If your attachments are too great, 
You will unwillingly refign. 


More happy he, from cities far, 
And the proud portals of the great, 

Than he who leads a realm to war, | 
And glitters in the pomp of ſtate. | | 


The ſtag, triumphant in the field, 

From. his own paſture drove the horſe ; 
The generous ſteed reſoly'd to yield 

To man, whoſe art could conquer force: 


But when, by man's inſidious aid, 
The palm of conqueſt he obtain'd, 
Alas, his triumph was a ſhade ! 
A ſervile ſhave he ſtill remain'd.” 


So he who ſcorning to be poor, 
His native liberty reſigns, 
A treaſure to be valu'd more 
Than India's inexhauſted mines; 


Shall for his avarice be doom'd Fe 
A tyrant's mandates to. obey ;_ 
While pleaſure's ſun, by ſlav'ry gloom'd,. 


Shall ſcarcely ſhed a ſingle ray. * 


If you, AR13T1Us, ſcorning wealth, % 


+  Contendly and wiſely live, | 
ij I 2 . Purſuing 
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What boon belle can fortune give hy 


Behind Wacom s ſacred ſcat | 
Theſe haſty lines to you I peny'd ;. 

In every joy of life complete, 
Except the preſence of my friend. 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS ro Tus MUSES. © 


Carmina nulla canam. 


Vize, Eel. 1. v. 78. | 
No fog ſhall I hereafter ing. . 


— 


= Ee "POWERS, Ye NYMPHS DIVING, adieu 
=  PUirit thou, CaLiiiors, who my dark hours 

=_: ' Hat deign'd to gild, and o'er my path to ſtrew. 

= Imagination $ + bloogiing flowers, 


And thou, MzLroment; whoſe kilful art 
OE  Firlit tun'd to themes of grief my infant Iyre ; 
2 22 Wnoſe plaintive powers dilate the feeling heart, 
ot 7 Aud ſet the ſentimental ſoul on fire ! 


Lifoftrious Muſe, a facred lift is thine 1 
Shall rigid bigotry pronounce it wrong 
oo paint a Mosxs kneeling at thy ſhrine, 
== And rank a Davip with thy tuneful throng ?. 


No- thou thoſgbards, and Solouon, ennſt boaſt: 
And ſtarry concerts, Nature's radiant. robe, | 
Men plains, dark ſhades, and ocean's craggy coaſt, 
+ Appear Jublonglr eminent, in J 9 s. 
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Hear me, ye powers that o'er the harp preſide, _ 0 
And dictate to the lyre ! No more to you 
I bend the ſervile knee—no more refide 
On the Aonian mount—again adieu! 


Yet oft, attentive to the moral tale, | 
| And ſong ſublime, will F the page perafſe 
Which. ye inſpir'd, and in your bowers inhale 
Ambroſial odours and etkerial dews. 


Ofc quaff the bliſs the ſacred riv'let yields, 
That from the Aganippean fountain flows 
Through groves Mzon1an,* and thro” elaſſic fields, 
Where genius gleams, joy blooms, and fancy glows. . © 


Oft ſhall great Davis fire my heart to praiſe, 
- And oft inſpire the ſoul exalting prayer : 
And oft with SoLoMoN, in cloadlefs days, 
Will I to $haror's fragrant vale repair. 


Oft with Isaran to the ſhade retreat, © = 
That prince of ſcenes poetic and diving... © 

In whom a Hou and a PIV DAA meet, © 
To form the ManTuan Bazy of Paleſtine.”. 


And oft with Jezzmy bewail the fate 

Of hapleſs Zion, and her Reril plains ; of 105 
Catch all his ardors, and reiterate 

To groaning gales his ſoft elegiac ſtrains. . — 


And oft admire EzRKIEL's viſion clear, i 
HogsA“s majeſty, and JoxL's fire ; Wenn 
HaBAKk&ruk tune the heart dilating 2 4 

6 7 * & 45 ? 


4 * 1 * re. Bt ruth. By PWY a EY 
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* Hom 7s of7en poetically called M xonrts, ſr... 
FALCONER's Shipavreck, a poem of great but neglei As 

merit, the author attempts the deſcription of ſcenesy + & 
« Which nor Mzon1Dzs nor Mako knew,” 
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And oft with Gian bard * ee roam 
Where cypreſs trees o'erſhade the crimſon'd heath : 
Oft walk with GesswzR, who depicts the gloom, 


And RO. the en of promevht deat N 


And oft, retir'd, when ſilent twilight reigns, 

With SHAKESPEARE, Nature's portrait painter, rove 
O'er fancy's fields and ſentimental plains, 

Mid groves of pleaſure and through bowers of love. 


Ofc ſoar with MiLTox, * bright page ſerenes 
The clouded mind, and fires the ſoul of 4 


Whoſe glowing pencil gilds ideal ſcenes 


With all the radiance of relplendent truth. 


Oft with the Britiſh Mano“ riſe ſublime ; - 
Antiquity's.vaſt regions to explore; 

And, wand'ring o'er the deſert waſte of time, 
Aſcend Funn i in Grecian lore.. 


Welz kkill'd alike to move, inftros; and pleaſe, 
My ftudious ſeat ſhall conſtantly attend; 
And Warrs, whoſe numbers, elegance and eaſe, 


Poetic grace and pious fervor, blend. 


Euchanting Appigot's barmonious ſtyle, . 
. Pathetic ſentiment, and moral ſong, 


Shall oft my lowly circling houts beguile: 


. 
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And oft ſhall TnoursOx Join my choſen _— N 


* And oft, amid the gelid gloom of night, 


When nought but ſtarbeams gild the lucid hours, 


Shall virtuous, You xe, through ſcenes of dark delight,. | 


Lead me to meditations facred bowers. 


And thou, | grell BARD ,+ whoſe fervent ſtrains, 
gps, chbertul, awful, and divine, _ | 
hr _Beſpeak _ 
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Beſpeak a ſoul where pure devotion reigns 
Be mine thy ſong: and all thy ardors mine! 


But why BN ITANNIA“s GENIUS thus purſue; 4 
From Fame's fair ſields to cull the ſweeteſt flowers? 
Is not a TR UM BULL, and an Hunt HRETSs too, 
An AlLlEN, FEN EAU, DwicayT, and Opiokne,. 
ours ? | | 


Is not a Ricnarps ours, whoſe ſong of praiſe, . 
In ſtrains elegiac warbled from the lyre 

To grace the glorious name of Greene, diſplays 
A poet's ſpirit, * and a ſeraph's fire,” 


A Livixss rox, ſweet bard ! who ſcorning arms. 
And power, retir'd to the ſequeſter'd grove, 

In ſtrains divine to celebrate the charms 
Of * Philoſophic Solitude and Love.. 


And is not ours a BARLow's loftieſt flight? 
Is not, CoLumBian Muss, a TYLER thine 
A genius, brilliant as the orb of light, | 
And inexhauſted as Porofea's mine? 


**. 

As Ovip ſang, the humbler poet ſings : 
His own dire elegy in /wanlhe lays :' 

One effort more—my lyre expands its ftrings, _ 
And its laſt notes, Pa1LEnia, ſound thy praiſe ! 


Nature thy theme; calm peace, and rural plains, 
Not diſcord's rage, or war's horrific clang ; 
Plaintive thy lays, and in ſublimer ſtrains 
Not DeBORAn, SaPPHo, or MATILDA, ſang. 


Aut why thus linger — See, the penſive throng 
Of bards, and every muſe, implores my ſtay _ 
No more I liſten to your ſiren ſong— k 
No more my off rings on your altar pay. 
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—  . A 
To civil 3 T no wote f re; | 
Of martial fame no more I vainly dream : 
My TUNELESS "HARP AND MY DISCORDANT Lr 
ARE 8UNK, FOREVER zu xk, IN LiTas's SILENT 


STREAM! 
| September, 1796. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS: 


I HEN a perſon undertakes to give an account of 
'Y himſelf to the world, whatever may be his mo: 
tives, the cenſorious and prejudiced, a deſcription of 
men which, by ſome unaccountable fatality, has hither- 
to conſtituted a majority of mankind, without inveſti- 
gation or reflection, pronounce the attempt invidious, or 
. at leaſt ſtigmatize it as the offspring of an ill timed and 
injudicious vanity, There is undoubtedly, great reaſon 
for ſuch opinions, or, if we pleaſe to call them fo, 
prejudices. Men are apt to diſplay the bright fide only 
of their own characters. Had Nero and Caligula, 
poſſeſſed ſufficient genius to render them capable of dif- 
tinzuiſhing themſelves in the walks of literature, and 
had they 5, 
acters would undoubtedly have appeared, ar the-preſent 
time, in colours extremely different from thoſe in which 
they are repreſented by Tacitus. It has been obſerved 
of: a: Julius ISA that he was the only diftinguiſhed 
commander, who ever gave an account of his own ex- 
ploits, in a ſtyle and manner ſo modeſt and unaſſuming, 
as not only to claim an exemption from cenſure, but to 
entitle him to the higheſt applauſe. 

Without preſuming to compare myſelf with any of 
the great characters whom I have mentioned, or wiſh- 
ing to acquire an equal degree of lame, by the fame 
means which elevated Ceaſar to empire, and “ damn'd 
to everlaſting fame” the names of Nero and Caligula, 
I have ventured, not only to obtrude myſelf upon the 

public as an author, but to publiſh a particular, though [ 
hope not tedious, account of my fituaticy, gad ciretim- 
ances hitherto in lile, 
When 


* & a v4 * 
oſen themſelves for their theme, their char - 
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When a man poffefling the genius, the abilities, and 
the virtues, of a GALLATIN, is branded with the moſt 
approbrious epithets, ſuch as icendiary, foreign agent, 
Kc. by the voice of a very conſiderable proportion of 
the enlightened people of New England; and this for 
no other reaſon, 1n reality, than his being an able ad- 
vacate of the rights of the very people who treat him 
with ſo much ingratitude, AND A NATIVE OF A 
FOREIGN CLIME !{—Svrely it behoves every one who 
preſumes to intermeddle, in any manner or degree 
whatever, in the politics of bis country; or, to ſpeak 


in a leſs courtly and more proper ſtyle, who thinks it 


his duty to expreſs his opinion on the meaſures of gor- 
ernment : Surely, I ſay, it behoves ſuch a man ro cem- 
mence his career by ſubſtantia ing, if be can do it with 
ttuth and juſtice, his claim to that diſtinction, which I 
admit 1s an extremely honorable one, and in which I 
Mall ever glory—a native American. 

The day on which my unfortunate exiſtence com- 
menced, was the 18th of Auguſt, 1775. The port of 
Glouceſter, formerly called Cape Ann, in the county of 
Effex, Mafſachuſetts, was the place of my nativity, 
My parents were poor, but honeſt and religious. My 
father was a ſeafaring man, and had it not been for his. 
death, which happened in my infancy, I ſhould proba. 


bly have ſpent my life in the happy ignorance and ob- 


teurity which is commonly the lot of the votaries of 
Neptune. Aithough, at my birth, my father's proſpects 
were ſuch as to promiſe a decent competency for hig 


- ſamily, yet a ſeries of misfortunes prior and ſubſequent 


10 his death, reduced my ſurviving parent to a ſituation 
which ſeemed to be diſtinguiſned by © variety of - 
wreichedaeſs.”* In all her ſorrows, however, ſhe found 
a never failing ſource of conſolatien in that religion, 
the great truths of which ſue took great pains, and I 
flatter myſel{ not entirely without ſucceſs, to inſtil in- 


to the minds of her infant children. Soon atter my 


father's death, when I was between four and five years 
of age, ſhe removed to New Salem, in the county of 
Hzmplhire, (one hundred miles from Glouceſter) where 

5 her 
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her relations reſided. Here, by induftrions labour in 
the occupation of a ſeamſtreſs, notwithſtanding the dif- 
advantages of frequent ill health, ſhe has not only ſup- 
ported herſelf evet ſince, but alſo, ſupported two other 
children beſides myſelf for ſereral years, without being, 
in any conſiderable degree, beholden to her friends. 1 
cannot, however, forbear mentioning ſome obligations 
we were under, myſelf in particular, to Colonel Stacy, 
an officer of diſtinguiſhed bravery, reputation, and fut- 
ferings, in the American Army, during the war with 
Great Britain, and an uncle of mine by marriage—now 
an inhabitant of Marietta, in the Weitern Territory. 
At the age of ſeven years T was placed in the houſe 
of Capt. Sanderſon, a reſpectable farmer and merchant 
at Peterſham, in the county of Worceſter, as the young- 
eſt, and conſequently the loweſt, menial ſervant in the 
family, It may eaſily be conceived that ſuch a ſituation, 
had I been poſſeſſed of genius, mult have been peculiar- 
ly unfavorable to mental improvement. I had already 
been taught to read by the beſt of mothers, but my 
erudition was confined to the Bible, Dilworth's Spelling 
Bool, Pilgrim's Progreſs, and the Catechiſm. I had male 
as Hir a proficiency in the ftady of the ſeriptures, as 
per 1408 any one ever did at ſo juvenile a period of lite. 
I had peruſed the facred volume ſeveral times with in- 
_defatigable attention. It was my conſtant companion 
by day, and frequently occupied a place, not only in 
my mind, but uader my pillow, by night. And 1 
have ever ſince confidered my early attachment to that 
ſublime book as the mof fortunate occurreace of my 
lit. I remember readiag ſo conſtantly, that almoſt 
every perſon. I knew cautioned me with reſpect to its 
probable effect upon my eyes; and that the houſekeeper 
Once hid the bible from me, on which occaſion T liter- 


» 


ally drowned my ſorrows in tears. | 
Ihe accidental peruſal of | a mutilated edition of 
Joſephus's Wars of the Jews, had, however, nr 
me with an inclination fot a different kind of reading: 
And almoſt at the very moment I entered Capt. San- 
derſon's houſe, my eyes were rivetted on a volume of 
; - #3 + hb 4 n 17 7 * 8 5 
. I Rollin'. 
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Rollin's Ancient Hiſtory, in which the life and charac- 
ter of Cyrus commanded my attention ſo completely as 
to make an imprefiion upon my mind, which, was 1 to 
live to the age of Methuſelah, could never be eradicat- 
ed, Rollin, undoubtedly, pleaſed me better than any 
other author would have done at that time, as the agree - 
able and ingenious manner in which he points out the 
Connexion — profane and ſacred hiſtory, and his 
frequent alluſions to, aad quotations from, the works of 
ſcripture, accorded with my religious impreſſions, while 
they enlarged the ſphere of my ideas. Mr. Sanderſon 
took great pains to teach me the rudiments of grammar ; 
but went no farther with my education. 
I once formed a reſolution, while I lived at Peterſ- 
bam, to ſtudy Latin; but my numerous avocations, and 
the want of a tutor, ſoon abliged me to give it up, 
without making any conſiderable progreſs. I have once 
_ fince reſumed it; but under the ſame diſadvantages, 
and the conſequence was the ſame, I never proceeded. 
fo far as to be maſter even of the Accidence. 
I did not, after all, peruſe many books while I refid- 
ed in Peterſham. Hiſtory, and voyages and travels, 
were my favorite ſtudies. I had but little inelination 
for poetry, I early became a politician, and was par- 
ticularly attentive te the OR. If, on any occa- 
ſion, the poſt did pot arrive at the uſual time, I felt a 
d:gree of uneaſineſs and impatience that cannot be deſ- 
cribed, As my firſt political impreſſions were republi- 
can, I was of courſe a ſtaunch friend to the government 
of my country, and an inveterate enemy to the ſons of 
inſutrection and anarchy. At the time of the rebellion 
of the malcontents under Shays, againſt the government 
of Maſſachufetts, party ſpirit ran very high amongſt the 
boys at Peterſham. I mounted the white cockade, the 
ſignal of attachment to ewe and was ſo much 
diſtinguiſned as to be choſen an officer by the free ſuf- 
frages of my companions, I was now eleven years of 
ape. Our political differences produced frequent noc- 
turnal rencounters with clubs and ftones, and ſome were 
occaſionally wounded on both fides, I now became 
Res : particularly 
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particularly attached to the athletic ſports and paſtimes 
of the juvenile age, and was diſtinguiſhed for my ac- 
tivity and ardor in them. The ſtudy of hiſtory had 
already given birth to military ambition, and thoſe ex- 
erciſes which bore the moſt analogy to martial man- 
Guvres, were my peculiar delight. 

My religious and even my moral impreſſions, relaxed 
by degrees, during my reſidence in a place which was 
at that time diſtinguiſhed for idleneſs and diſſipation, I 
became a 'gamefter at cards, and on occaſion could. 
ſwear with a good grace. My attachment to gaming, 
inſenſibly increaſed, and ſome time afterwards, when 1 
reſided in Vermont, I frequently devoted whole nights. 
to that diabolical amuſement, played for ſums as large 
as my penurious wages enabled me to venture, and 
ridiculed the prejudices, as I was pleaſed to ſtyle them, 
of thoſe who ſpoke againſt the practice. But I was 
never a votary of Bacchus, a deity whom gamblers al- 
moſt univerſally adore. And, ſoon after I engaged in 
the army, reflecting ſeriouſly on the conſequences that 
mult enſue, and finding all my reſolutions inſufficient to 
ſtop me in my favorite purſuit, I laid myſelf under the 
moſt ſacred of all obligations, neves to throw another 
card, or practice any other kind of gaming, for a ſin- 
gle farthing during my exiſtence, - 

F lived ſeven years with Mr. Sanderſon, and in the 
courſe of that period arrived at a conſiderable degree of 
confidence in the family, From a plough and go to- 
mill boy, I became an underclerk in the ſtore. When 
he removed to Vermont, I quitted his ſervice, and I 
left it as poor as I entered it. But J have ever ſince 
confidered myſelf under obligations to- that gentleman: 
and his amiable lady. | 28 

I was now out of buſineſs. I engaged myſelf as a 
ſervant to a farmer in the neighbourhood of my late 
reſidence, Here, conſtantly employed in labour, I had 
neither leiſure nor opportunity to read any thing but 
the weekly gazette. After fix or ſeven months had 
paſſed in this way, a fortunate accident placed me at 
- Guilford, Vermont, in the fituation of clerk in a retail 
ſore, ; Here 
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- 4 Here my acquaintance was extended, and I Was 


Ekindly noticed by two or three literary gentlemen. 1 


was conſtantly employed in the ſtote, and what leifure 


time L had, was too oſten ſpent at the card table. On 
the acceſſion of Vermont to the Federal Union, the 


thought firſt occurred to me of becoming a poet. I 


Was tranſported with joy on the occaſion, and wrote a 


little ode to celebrate it. Some time afterwards I be- 


rame a conſiderable ſeribbler in the newſpapers; but did 
not diſtinguiſh myſelf as a par/+z4y in politics until af. 


ter 1 had paid my vows to Mars. 


From the moment when I firſt peruſed Rollin, I had 


Felt an ardent ambition to become a ſoldier. My fre- 
quent correſpondence. with that author, and the conſe. 


quent extenſion of my ideas and information, enhanced 


that ambition. I was too much of a patriot, however, 
to wiſh for another revolutionary war, for the ſake of 


_. gratifying my favorite inclination. But when hoſtilities. 


commenced with the Indian tribes northweſt of the 


Ohio, I ſaw an opportunity, not only of indulging my 


inclination for a military life, but of gratifying my de- 
fire of travelling, and particularly of viewing the wel. 


tern regions, with the agreeable deſcriptions of which I 


was enamoured. I did not conceal my intentions, and 
the gloomy colours in which the perſons of my ac- 


quaintance painted the hardſhips and dangers of the 


martial ſcene, only ſerved to inflame my ardor. Al- 


_ though I ſaw:no proſpect of commeneing my career but 


in an inferior grade, yet I had ſo exalted an opinion of 


my own merits, as to flatter myſelf with the idea of 


. obtaining rapid promotion. Various circumftances, 


particularly the exceſſive trouble which I, knew it muſt 
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give my aged mother, cauſed me repeatedly. to heſitate, 
and procraſtinated my determination. But I grew eve- 


ry day more uneaſy, and my inclination at laſt. became 
abſolutely irre ſiſtible. e 5 ü 
„% Por I had beard of baitles, and I lang d To 
No fellaau to the field ſome warlike lord,” 


I almoſt regretted that I had not been an actor in the 
Horrid cataſtrophe of the 4th of Noycmber, 1791. And 


on 
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on the 12th of July, 1793. I ialiſted myſelt at 
Springfield, Maſſachuſetts, as the firſt noncommiſſioned 
officer of a new company in the ſecond U. S. Sub 
Legion, commanded by Capt. Cornelius Lyman; a 
F whoſe numerous favors and diſintereſted 
rieadſhip to me, 1 embrace this occaſion to acknowl- 
edge, and whom I ſhall ever remember with every ſen- 
timent of the moſt affectionate eſteem. 

It remains for me to develope the particular circum- 
ſtance which firſt occaſioned my coming forward as a 
political writer, In May 1794, while Fold at Spring- 
field on the recruiting ſervice, a' publication which 
contained ſome unfounded aſſertions reſpecting the 
Democratic Societies in the United States, and ſome 
oblique, and as I thought unmerited, refle&ions upon 
the people of the French Republic, made its appearance 
in the G reenfield Gazette, a paper which circulated in 
the vicinity of my late refidence, I immediately an- 
ſwered it under the ſignature of «© A Son of Freedom,” 
which had already diltinguiſhed ſome of my poetical eſ- 
ſays. This produced a political altercation between the 
abovementioned writer and myſelf, which was ended 
only by my being ordered to join the army. 

I obſerved that there were two parties in the United 
States, one of which appeared to me to be deſirous of 
aflinilating our governinent to that of Great Britain, or 
at leaſt of confolidating the federal ſyſtem into a perfect 
Ariſtocracy, ſome of the leading characters of which 
party were ſuſpected, and I had reaſon to think with 
juſtice, of an attachment to evex monarchical prinei- 
ples of government; while the other party was for pte- 
ſervinz republicaniſm in its purity, and ſtrengthening 
our alliance with France, I ſaw with regret that Axiſ- 
tocracy was gaining ground very faſt, particularly in 
that part of the Union where I was born and had hith. | 
erto reſided ; and that „the United States rravelled 
with inconceivable vel city towards practical Monar- 
chy.“ I felt an impteſſion of duty to declare my ſen- 
timents on ſuch an occaſion, and I did not helitate a 
moment to embrace the fide of republicaniſm. - | 
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In the mean time I had been recommended for pro. 
motion, by ſeveral gentlemen of my acquaintance in 
Vermont: And General Bradley, a Senator in Con- 
greſs from that ſtate, had written to two of thoſe gen. 
. tlemen that 1 was actually appointed, ot at leaſt nomi. 
nated, to an enſigney. That, however, was not the 
caſe. My political ſeatimeats began to be generally 

known, and had perhaps, eventually, an unfavorable 
influence upon the application which bad been made in 
my favor. I muſt own that this diſappointment at firſt 
affected me confiderably ; but I ſoon had reaſon to alter 
my opinion, and have unifotmly rejoiced at it ſince. It 
was inſinuated by one of my newſpaper adverſaries, 
that © reſentment for defeated hopes“ had occaſioned 
my acceſſion to the party in oppoſition to the meaſures 
ot government. I diſregarded, and do ſtill diſregard, 
ttzhe inſinuation, for it was unjuſt, I had always been a 
republican —I had not changed my opinions. But I 

: had not till now been impreſſed with a belief, that there 

Was a party of any conſiderable ſtrength, who were for 

introdueing Ariſtocracy. I had attached myſelf, upon 

mature reflection, to the political opinions of the illuſ- 
trious Madiſon, who was generally conſidered as a I 1; 

1 leader of what was called “ the oppoſition, as carly as C 

E January or February, 1794, when the refolutzons (C 

brought forward by that gentleman, reſpeviing the com- 

| mercial-intercourſe of the United States, with foreign b 

nations, were under diſcuſſion in the Houſe of Repre- 
ſentatives, and were warmly oppoſed by almoſt all the N 
members from the northern ſtates,” As I was at that ti 
time a candidate for the favors of -adminiſration, my 
. Intereſt would have led me to advocate its meaſures, I 
was indeed attached, and ſhall ever be attached, ta the 
government of my country, whilſt it deſerves the ar. 
tachment of a republican citizen. I wiſhed, notwith- 
_ ſtanding my military prejudices, for the preſervation of 
peace with all nations, if it could be preferred conſiſt- 
ently with the intereſt and dignity of my country. No 
perſon gang, a greater reverence for the character, or 
had a higher confidence in the integrity, of our illuſ- 
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trious Preſident, than myſelf. But I could not con- 
ceive myſelf guilty of a crime in differing in opinion, 
even from the Father of his Country. I did not re- 
ceive him as divine, nor think him above the reach of 
bad zuflvence.“ I ze lie 
Such are the obſervations which I have judged neceſ- 
ſary on the preſent occafion. Truth and candour have” 
guided my pen, and my readers are at liberty to form 
their own concluſions, | e e 
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SPRINGFIELD, April 2, 179 


THIS morning a detachment of about thirty ables - 
bodied recruits, chiefly active young men, belonging to 
Capt. Lyman's company, embarked for Middletown, - 
(Conn.) under the command of Serjeant Daniel Cook, 
a veteran ſoldier. At Middletown they will be joined” 
by the recruits at that place, when the whole will pro- 
ceed to Weſt Point, under the orders of Lieut. Biſſell. 
Capt. Lyman, with a ſmall recraiting party, ſtill con- 
tinues at the rendezvous at the arſenal at this place, in 
order to complete his company. axis 

#2 | Anpuſt 7. 

Information is received that the inſurrection in the 
weſtern counties of Pennſylvania is aſſuming an ex- 
tremely ſerious aſpect. On the 16th of July, at daun 
of day, 100 of the rioters attacked the houſe of Gen, 
Neville, the inſpector of the revenue. The general, 
with the aſſiſtance of bis ſervants and family, is ſaid to 
have defended his houſe for upwards of an hour, wound- 


ed a number of the rioters, and ultimately obliged. 
| a them 


125 „ 

them to retire, On the following day, having aug- 
mented their number to five or 4x hundred, they re- 
commenced the attack, In the mean time a. ſergeant 
and 12 men, detached from the garriſon at from gþi 


(all recruits, and ſeveral of whom marched from his 


lace on the 2d of April) had taken poſſeſſion of Gen. 
eville's houſe, The Gen. eſcaped before the attack 


began, and the inſurgents permitted his lady and the 


females of the family to retire. The attack then com- 
menced, and the little party in the houſe defended it 
for a conſiderable time, with a degree of bravery which 
diſplays an illuſtrious example for the imitation ot thoſe 
who may hereafter be called to ſupport the laws of their 
country, The Corporal, whoſe name was Doud, con- 
ducted in a manner which ought to immortalize his 
name. Ebenezer Walker, and William Quigley, two 
lads of ſeventeen years of age, natives of Maſſachuſetts, 
Fought with aſtoniſhing bravery. Three of the ſoldiers 
were wounded. Four of the inſurgents were killed, among 
whom was their leader, James M*Farland ; and a num- 
ber of them were wounded. Our little band of heroes 
were ultimately forced to ſurrender, and the rioters 
burned the houſe and out houfes, and all the property 
which they contained. But, either becauſe they reſpected 
their courage, or dreaded the reſentment of govern- 
ment, they immediately liberated the ſoldiers, | 
Auguſt 12. 
An account is this day publiſhed, of an attack on 
Fort Recovery, in the Weſtern Territory, by the In- 
dians, on the morning of the zoth June. © The enemy 
were repulſed with great ſlaughter ; but they again re- 
newed the atiack, keeping up a very heavy and eon- 
ſtant fire all that day, and, by intervals, during the 
night and morning of the i July, but were ultimate- 
ly compelled to retreat between the hours of 12 and 2 
o'clock of that day, with loſs and diſgrace, from the 
very field where, on a former occaſiun, they bad been 
completely victorious. $4 
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4% Ad MS: 8 | . Aug 20. 89 
The Preſident of the United States has iiſued orders 
for embodying 1 3000 of the militia of New Jerſey, 

* Pennſylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, to-ſuppreſs the 


{ 


inſurrection. a | Aug. 30. 
Capt. Lyman, with a detachment of recruits, embark- 
ed at Springfield for Middletown. _. Seft. a. 


Sailed from Middletown, Various caſualties detain. 
ed us three days in Connecticut River. Arrived at New” X 
York, Sept. 6. Sailed from New Vork the ſame even. | 
| ing. A violent ftorm forced us to return next morning. 
Sailed from N. V. again in the evening of the -tþ, 
Entered Raritan river (New Jerſey) the next morning, 
and arrived at New Brunſwick in the afrerncon, where 
a detachment of recruits from Weſt Point had already 
arrived, | 2.2 
| New BrunSwiCk, Sept. ge 
The militia of New Jerſey and Pennfylvania, drafted 
by order of the Preſident, to oppoſe the Pittſburgh 
rioters, are now in motion, and will rendezvous in 
'Frenton and Carliſle.— In my opinion, however, bis 
alarming buſineſs will be accommodated without blood- 
ſhed. | | TREENTON, Sept. 13. 
ExtraZ a letter from the author to a gentleman in 
| | MASSACHUSETTS. 
We ſhall move in ten minutes from this place, for 
Carliſle. » Our company conſiſts . of x 1 5 fine fellows, 
and another detachment of federal troops from Phila- 
delphia will join us at Reading. oo volunteer horſe, 
and a battalion of militia infantry, accompany” us from 
this city. Numerous detachments of militia are march- 
ing for the general rendezvous at Carliſle,” and we ſhall 
be amongſt the Pennſylvania Shay/fires in a few days. 
The prayers and wiſhes of every honeſt citizen, of evety 
man who values the ineſtimable bleſſings of peace, gov. 
ernment and good order, unceafinglty attend vs. 
Thus you fee, my friend, that whilt and 
—— repreſent me as an anarchiſt, and an enemy to 
the federal conſtitution, I am anſwering their calumnieg. 
by expoſing my lite ia its * and acting the part 
OY , | | ot 
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by of a ſoldier of liberty, while mn are en on an 
e * war in the cauſe of re carring 

RRADIN e, Sept. 18. 

After marching 2.1 miles yeſterday, we arrived at this 

_ and e on the bank of the river * 
Se 51. 23. 

*_ Paſſed through Harriſburgh. " Harritborgh{ (formerly 

called Lewiſburgh). is a large and handſome town, the 


ſmire of Dauphin county, pleaſantly fituated on the 


' northeaſtern hank of the river Suſquehanna, which is 
here upwards of a mile wide, 109 miles from Philadel- 
_ 1 
pos this place the traveller has a very pictureſque proſ- 
& of a lofty ridge of the Blue Mountains, at a con- 
Gaerable diſtance northweſtward, 
Sept. 


| ature Carliſle. Carliſle is a large and >> of 
borough, ſhire of the county of Cumberland, 120 miles 
welt of Philadelphia. An extenſive level common en- 
tirely ſurrounds the town, affording ſufficient ground for 
the encampment of a very numerous army. The bar- 
racks are ſituated à quarter of a mile eaſt of the town, 
and are large but decayed buildings, capable of contain- 
ing ſeveral thouſand men. Caſt your eyes weſtward 

from Carliſle, and the Rupendous Blue Mountains Rill 
frown'-in * "ws at __ hee reins et 


miles, | 
| Sept, 28. 
This momiag - an expreſs from the weſtward paſſed 

through town, on his way to Philadelphia, with informa» 
tion of a victory gained by the army under General 
Wayne, over the Indians, on the zoth vit. of the river 


* of the Lakes. 
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8 706 my N againſt the inſurgents 5 not 
be confidered as voluntary, think proper to obſerve, in 
this place, that almoſt at the moment left S pringfiets 
[bad an offer made me of continuing at that place en 
the recruiting ſervice, 


123 
Three troops of cavalry from the eity of Philadet- 
phia arrived this day. ; 8 
| Sept. 29. 
A detachment of cavalry made an excurſion into che 
country, killed (it is faid accidentally) one of the in- 
ſurgents, and took ſeveral priſoners, 
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oo infantry arrived from Philadelphia, General 
Mittin, who was appointed ſecond in command, arrived 
this day. Governor Lee of Virginia, who is veſted with 
the chiet command of the Federal Army, under the or- 
ders of the Preſident, is now moving rowawds the ſcene 
of rebellion, at the head of 8000 men from the ſtates 
of Virginia and Maryland, _ 


On theſe days large bodies of artillery, cavalry, am j 
-infantry, arrived from various quarters. The Preſident, 
General Was HIN Tro, arrived on the 4th, * 
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| | 14 O. 6. 

Preſident Waſhington reviewed the troops under arms, 
amounting to between 3 and 4000 men, | 

1 Oct. 8. 


Artived at Shippenſburgh, 20 miles from Carliſle. 
This is a pretty town, conſiſting of one ſtreet of con- 
ſiderable length, compaQly built, and extending from 
eaſt to weſt. A conſiderable ſtream, called the Branch, 

_ Waſhes the weſt end of the town, 


CHAMBERSBURG, OF. . 


Arrived: here this day, and encamped in a pleaſant 
vale, on the bank of Conococheague Creek, a little 
weſt of the town. © | 

Chamberſburgh is 1 5o miles from Philadelphia. It is 
ſarrounded with woods, from which the traveller unex- 
pectedly emerging, is agreeably ſurpriſed with the ap- 
pearance of a handſome town, regularly built in ſquares, 
containing a number of large houſes and ſtores, ſeveral of 
which are elegant brick buildings, a court houſe, two 
meeting houſes, a printing office, Kc. It is the chief 
town of Franklin county, 1 Fj | 
Od ober. 
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| 3 1 | | | 4 OF, 12. 
The Preſident arrived from Carliſle this afternoon, 

without any military eſcort, attended only by the 

Secretary. of the Treaſury, Col; Hamilton, who ated 

as his aid de camp: | | 

av OZ2. 13. 

- The Preſident left town at ſunriſing on his way to 

Williamſport in Maryland, where it is ſaid the Mary- 

land and Virginia lines are to rendezvous. He will 

then proceed to Bedford. | 

Our detachment, in number about 5, (a number 
having been left fick ani deſerted at aiferene places) 
marched at q o'clock; Encamped at ſunſet, at the foot 
of the Blue Mountain, after having marched 18 miles. 

Hitherto our travels had been through a fertile, well 

inhabited, and cultivated country, abounding in the 

cConreniences, and many of the elegancics, of © civilized 
life, Bat we were now arrived at the commencment 
cf a long and tedious journey through a barren, moun- 
tainous, and dreary country. The reflection, however, 
that we were ſerving in the cauſe of liberty, humanity, 
and focial order, and engaged in an expedition which 
would eventually enroll our names on the liſt of heroes, 
encouraged us to uncommon exertions: And the plea. 
ing expectation of ſhortly enjoying a. view of the de- 
liguifal regions on the weſtern waters, rendered even 
var fatigues and hardſhips a ſource of . 
| | G. 14. 
Paſſage if the BI u MovNTAIXSõ. 0 | 
The fun had riſen about an hour before We moved 
this morning. Began to aſcend the Mountain, and 
after a fatiguing march of two or three hours, reached. - 
the ſummir, when a proſpec inexpreſſibly grand preſent- 
ed itſelf to our view. To the north, ſouth, and weſt, 
appeared a little world of mountains, arrayed in all the 
majeſty of nature, and deftitute of a ſingle gn of art 
or cultivation, Continued our march for ſome miles 
along the declivity of the mountain, and then, by an 

«hrapt deſcent, entered a low and pleaſant valley, in 

which is ſituated the village of M*Connelfville, con- 


taining 


— 
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taining ſeveral good houſes, and a number of log huts, 
Aſceaded and paſſed another huge ridge, called the 
North or [Tuſcarora mountain, deſcended into another 
valley and encamped. et 4 | 
The Blue Mountains were probably firſt deſignated 
by that name, from their remarkably b/ze appearance at 
a-diſtance—bat although their diſtant appearance is very 
extraordinary, it is much more ſtriking on a cloſe ex- 
amination; the very earth and ſtones, in many places, 
are almoſt as blue as indigo, and even the ſhrubs. and 
weeds appear to have a bluiſh. caſt, | 
7 4 8 . 5 Oc. 15. 
After a march of ſix miles, the moſt fatiguing we 
had yet experienced, reached the ſammit of Sideliag 
Hill, a very ſteep and craggy mountain. From Sideling 
H ill the proſpect is very curious On every ſide appear 
ſuch lofty mountains, and deep and woody vallies, that, 
was it not for the paſſing road, which has the appear- 
ance of being conltantly travelled, one would almoſt 
deſpair of ever again enteting an inhabited country. 
* O. 16. 
Croſſed the river Juniata. Encamped fix miles on 
this fide Bedford, where a company of riflemen, and 
ſeveral detachments of cavalry, had arrived (from Car- 
liſte) before us. A regiment of infantty, and a corps 
of artillery, came up with us this evening. 
O0. 17. 
Arrived at Bedford. Bedford is a ſmall 8 of. 
about go or 60 houſes, chiefly built ot brick, and is 
ſituated 10-tae extenſive valley between Sideling Hill 
and the Allegany. It is almoſt eatirely- ſurrounded b 
high hills. It has a court houſe, and is the ſeat of $x 
tice in the county. of the ſame name—200 miles from 
Philadelphia. n 1 
4 > Oa. 18. 
Large bodies of troops arrived from the eaſtward, 
Governor MiMin arrived this day. 


> : 08. 19. | 

The number of troops at Bedford, including thoſe | 

that arrived this day, — to between 5 and 3 
| | - . 
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and vecopred a circular encampment, entirely ſurround- 
ag the town. This diviſion compriſed the right column 
of the Grand Federal Army, and conſiſted entirely of 
volunteers from the ſtates of New Jewſey and Pennſyl- 
vania. This army exhibited a very intereſting and in- 
ſtructive ſpectacle. Many men of independent fortunes, 
and the moſt reſpectable characters, were in the ranks 
as private ſoldiers, All ranks and conditions of men 
were united in one common band of citizen ſoldiers: 
and appeared to be irreſiſtibly determined to vindicate 
and maintain the violated majeſty of the laws. It was 
defervedly ſtyled “ The Army of the Conſtitution.“ 
The appearance of the troops when paraded, each 
corps being in complete uniform, was truly martial; 
and at evening, when a fire was lighted before every 
rent, the encampment exhibited a very ſplendid appear- 
ance, | 
This day the Preſident, and Gov. Lee, arrived in 
town from the enzampment” of the Maryland and Vir- 
ginia lines, {about zo miles ſouth of Bedford) and were 
received with a diſcharge of 15 cannon. N 
The following general order was iſſued: The Preſi- 
dent of the United States directs that Capt. Lyman, 
"who commands the detachment of continental troops 
fall be annexed to the light corps under the command 


orf Col, McPherſon,” 


Tot „ OF. 20. 
The troops were paraded and reviewed by Generals 
Lee and Mifflin, who expreſſed their approbation of the 
loldierly appearance, ſpirit, and good conduct of the 
army in general. „ « 

| OZ. 21. 

"The Preſident being about to return to e 
ta attend the approvehung ſeſſion of Congreſs, made an 
elegant addreſs to Gen. Lee, expreſſing, generally, his 

2pprobation of the appearance, ſpirit, and good con- 
guck of the army, and his warmeſt wiſhes for their ſuc- 
cels in the cauſe of rational liberty, and the ſapport "of 
the laws of their country, This addreſs, and che orders 
40 match to Pittſburgh, were publiſhed this day. = 
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A detachmeat ot 1000 men, denominated the Legion, 

and commanded by General Frelinghuyſen, was formed 

this afternoon, and ordered to proceed one days march 

in advance ot the main body, to protect the foraging 
parties, cc. | ON. 22. 

The Legion marched at 10 o'clock A. M. Encamp- 
ed at the foot of Dry Ridge, 7 miles from Bedford, 
5 Oa. 24 

. Paſſed the Allegany Mountain. Encamped at a pret- 

ty town called Berlin, on the weſtern declivity. 

Ock. 25. 


Marched 13 miles in a heavy and conſtant ſtorm of 


rain. Arrived at Jones's Mills, eaftern foot of Laurel 
Hill, a large branch of the Allegany, nine miles over. 
'The baggage waggons not being able to get up, we had 
no tents to ſleep under, and there not beivg ſufficient. 


buildings at this place to accommodate the Legion, ſev- 
eral companies were obliged to ere& temporary huts, 
which afforded but a very indifferent ſhelter from the 


impetuoſity of the ſtorm. OA. 27. 
Paſſed Laurel Hill. Encamped at Ligonier Valley. 
Od. 29. 


Arrived at Mount Pleaſant, where we continued till 


Nov. 4, almoſt all the time ſtormy weather. | 
Nov. 4. 


Marched from Mount Pleaſant. The other diviſions 
ot the New Jerſey and Pennſylvania troops took the 


direct road to Pittſburgh, © The greateſt part of the 
Virginia and Maryland lines alſo marched directly 
towards Pittſburgh, crofling our route, which was 
a very circuitous one, as we were ordered to ſcour'the 
county of Waſhington, ſouth of We 
; Vs * 
Encamped on the eaſtern bank of the vote 
a large, beautiful, and rapid ftream. _ | 
| | | Nov. 8. 
Croſſed the Monongakela river at Parkinſon's Ferry, 
which had hitherto been the head quarters of rebellion. 
|  WasniNGTON, Nov. 9. 
About 1500 of the Virginia and Maryland lines had 
already arrived at this place, Waſhington 
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framed buildings, clapboarded, and chiefly painted red, 
except the court houſe and two or three other buildings, 


which are of ſtone. The appearance ot this place was 


very pleaſing to me, as it reſembled a New Exgland 
town; the houſes in general, throughout Pennſylvania, 
being built of brick or ſtone. It is 25 miles ſouthweſt 
of Pittſburgh, and zo miles from Whelen, a town in 


Ohio county, Virginia, ſituated on the ſoutheaſtern . 
bank of the tiver Ohio, and diſtant from Pittſburgh, by 


the courſe of the river, above 100 miles. So amazing- 
ly irregular is the courſe of that majeſtic river. 


Mr. Mons has mentioned Waſhington-as a flouriſh- 


ing and manufacturing town, to which diſtinctions it is 
undoubtediy entitled. But that celebrated geographer 


has committed an egregious error in aſſerting that it is 


ſituated beyond the Ohio, meaning on the northweſtern 
ade of that river.“ However, as the nature and ex- 


tent of his ſubject was ſuch as unavoidably to render 


him dependent, in a great meaſure, on the written and 
oral information of others, and as his deſcriptions are 
generally accurate, I am rather inclined to extenuate 
than -to cenſure this miſtake, Indeed I am very far 
from wiſhing to detract from the exalted reputation 


which Mr. Morſe has deſervedly acquired, by his ex- 
tenſive and uſeful geographical labours. His work, were 
it deſtitute of every pretenſtion to originality, would 


poſſeſs a very high degree of merit, conſidered merely 
as a compilation: But he is, in reality, confidecably 
eminent as an original writer. 


Our march from Chamberſburgb, till we approached 


the weſtern waters, was through a country, mountainous 


and dreary, almoſt beyond deſcription. . In crofling this 
vaſt range of mountains, the traveller, once in the 


courſe of ſeveral miles, paſſes a ſingle ſolitary hut, which 


is always an inn, and the accommodations for travellers 


are conſequently indifferent, The only places we paſſed 


— 


* This error it carrected in the laſ edition Mr. 
; 1 


. Morſe's work, 


Waſhington--is. a conſiderable town, - conſiſting . of 


through 


through in a diſtance of upwards of 100 miles, deſerv- 

ing the name even of villages, are M*Connelfville,. 
Bedford, and Berlin. On another road a few miles 
north of that by which we came, commonly called: the 

Glade Road, the valleys between the different ridges of 
the mountains are, however, fertile and well inhabited. 

'The country on and beyond the Youghiegany and Mo- 

nongahela rivers, is generally fertile, and-advancing in 
population with aſtoniſhing celerity. 


We were now in. the very centre of the territory of 
ſedition. The country trembled around us, and the 
late inſurgent inhabitants were as humble and ſubmiſ- 
ſive as they had been inſolent and daring before the 
army appeared. David: Bradford, whoſe abilities, in- 
fluence, and exertions, placed him foremoſt on the liſt 
of rebels, had deſcended the Ohio with a number of his 
aſſociates, intending to reach the Spaniſh territories ; 
and many more of the fomenters of diſcord were ſeek - 
ing their ſafety by flight. * 


During our ſtay at Waſhington, detachments of 
cavalry were ordered to ſcour the country, and many of 
the inſurgents were arreſted. 


Nov, 17. 
Arrived at Pittſburgh. . Pittſburgh, the ſhire of Alle-- 


'  ghany county, and great thraughfare for the emigrants 


to the weſtern country, is a large and handſome town, 
320 miles weft of Philadelphia, It is almoſt ſurround- 
ed by high hills, at the feet of which flow the large and 
beautiful rivers Allegany and Monongahela, and unit- 
iog their waters, form the celebrated Ohio, which flows 
to the northweſt, changing its. courſe after ſome miles 
to the ſouthweſt, and fally juſtifies the aſſertion of Mr, 
Morſe, who, in the firft edition of his Geography, 
ſtyles it“ The moſt beautiful river oa earth.“ The 
town is chiefly built upon the bank of the Monongahe-. 
la. A little back of the town is a beautiful eminence, 
called Grant's Hill, where the citizens of lanes. 


— 


and its vieinity annually aſſemble to commemorate the 


- anniverſary of American Independence.* 
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Since croſſing the Delaware river, which is the 
Hhoundary between the ſtates of New Jerſey and Penn- 
* *ſylvania, we had marched 380 miles, eroſſed fix large 


rivers,” and the moſt ftypendous mountains in North 
America, the whole diſtance within the limits of Penn- 


ſylvania, 


The whole of the Federal Army was now it this 
place, except about 1500, who were left at Waſhington 
— The rumber now at Pittſburgh was calculated at 12 


or 13000. Of this number 12 or f go were to be'en. 


liſted for ſix months, to continue in this country under 


the command of Gen. Morgan, and the remainder im- 


mediateiy diſcharged. 
6 3 ' From Nov. 19 to 24. 
In the courſe of theſe five days, by far the greateſt 
part of the militia army left Pittſburgh, on their re- 
turn homewards.. In conſequence of the departure of 
M-Pherſon's battalion, our detachment came under the 


command of Col. Butler, commandant of the garriſon 
of Fort Hayette. | : 


Thoſe. who had been principally concerned in the 
rebellion, and who did not chooſe to abandon their 
country, were now generally ſecured ; and the pro- 
teflions of repentance, in the deluded inhabitants at large, 
had the appearance of ſincerity. In order, however, 


to preclude the poſſibility of a renewal of the unhappy 
_ Tcenes that had lately diſtracted this, country, the com- 


mander in chief,” General Lee, continued at Pittſburgh, 
and was employed in organizing a body of 1500 men, 
to be commanded by General Morgan, who eſtablithed 


his 


* Ag * 3 
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„Mt. Buer N RID OE rl bee, Bis oration on the 
4th of Jah, 1795, with the followimg elegant and de/- 
criptive apo robbe: Once more, O Hill, we vit 


thee, to celebrate our Independence ! And why chooſe 
thee as proper ground, green hill? Becauſe thy brow is 
lofty; thou affordeſt a pleaſant proſpect, and overlook. 
"oft the plains below, and the rivers at a diſtance. 
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his head quarters on the Monongahela, a few miles from. 
Pittſburgh, tor the purpoſe of enforcing an exact obe- 
-dience to goverament, | Y 


Now, 26. 
General Lex left Pittſburgh on his e RR 

| | Dec. 4. 

This day I experienced an almoſt miraculous aud 
truly providential eſcape from drowning. Crofling the 
Monongshela (which appears to be as wide here as: 
Connecticut river is at Springfield) in a canoe with two 
of my fellow ſoldiers, B. Dodge and D. Ward, both 
natives of Maſſachuſetts, we were overſet io the middle 
of the ſtream. I am totally ignorant of the art of 
ſwimming—and had it been otherwiſe, and I had at- 
tempted to reach the ſhore, the water was ſo extremely 


cold that my career muſt ſoon have been ſtopped. By 


the humane exertions of Dodge, who was a perſect 
ſwimmer; I was enabled to place myſelf on the bottom 
of the canoe, after having been ſome time under water, 
In this ſituation we continued to float down the ſtream, 
almoſt frozen, till a ferry boat came and took us up, 
when we were almoſt at the mouth of the Allegany, 
which if we had entered, the rapidity of the current is 
ſuch, that in all probability, inevitable deſtruction muſt 
geg have enſued. We all finally got ſafe on 
ore, | | 
Having been heretofore, ſeveral times relieved from 
ſituations equally dangerous, when the wand of death 
2 to be ſuſpended over me, like the [word over 
the head of Damocles, by a ſingle hair, 1 think 1 can 
vindicate the doctrine of a ſuperintending providence, 
not only by reaſon, and revelation, but by my own 
perſonal experience, | 
Dec. 12. 
Preparations were made for deſcending the Oh o. 
3 Dec. I 4+ 
Iphia. | 
| 6 Dec. 18, ; 
The 1irſt detachment of Capt, Lyman's command, con- 
ſiting ot 45 men, under Lt. Biſſel, embarked for Fort 
Washington. | Dec. 


Fifty federal troops arrived from Philade 
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Dec. 20% 2d 


"Left Piteſburgh 8 funſet—ſailed all night—paſſed 


Logſtown, a ſmall ſettlement, 18 miles below: Pittſ- 
Þurgh— paſſed Legionville, an uninhabited old canton- 
ment on the Indian ſhore, where the army wintered-the 
firſt. year Gen, Wayne had the command (1192) — paſſed 
the mouth of Big Beaver Cieek, 29 miles below Piitſ- 
burgh, where there is a ſmall block houſe and a ſer- 
jeant's command. 

A ſevere ſnow Horm: akich- commenced yeſterday, 
edntinued this day and night with unabated violence. 


The river was extremely high, and the current conſe- 


r very N 
Fr 21. 


Early this morning we paſſed the ſettlement of 
Georgetown, on the ſoutheaſtern ſhore, 40 miles, and 
Little Beaver Creek, 42 miles, below Pittſburgh. 
Continued conſtantly to deſcend the river, which i is 
very irregular in its-courſe, (though its general courſe 
from Pittſburgh to the Miſſiſſippi approaches nearer to 
the ſouthweſt than any other point) and the country 
along its banks hilly, and but thinly inhabited. We 
ſometimes ſaw a ſmall hut or two, and ſome appearances 


of cultivation, particularly on the Virginia 0! or ein. 


eaſtern ſide. | 
In the afternoon we accidentally ſtruck upon an enot= 
mous log, which projected from the mouth of a creek 


on the weſtern Ky and after ſeveral ineffectual exer- + 
tions to diſlodge our boat, were obliged to call for help, 


and ſome countrymen came to our affiſtance from the 
Virginia fide in canoes, and carried the greateſt part of 
our men on ſhore, thereby lightening the boat, and en- 


abling us to get clear of our diſagreeable ſituation, _; 


continue our voyage. 
Cloudy and cold, and part of the day ſtormy. 
This day we paſſed Vellow Creek, Croſs Creek, 
Short Creek, &c. alſo the plantation of Mingitown, or 
Mingo Bottom, 29 miles below Georgetown. Early in 


the evening we ſtopped at Buffaloe Creek, on the Vir. 


ginia ſhore, where there i is a conſiderable ſettlement, 84 
miles 


"a... a 
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miles from Pittſburgh, - Deſcended to Whelen, 
where we arrived about midnight, 44 s 
| | Dec. 2 2» | 
In the evening we were driven upon a ſmall iſland, 
which was overflowed, and where the current ran with 
amaxing rapidity, Our beſt exertions to diſlodge the 
boat, for nearly an hour, were ineffectual. Here our 
ſituation was dreaditul— Aground on an iſland juſt cov- 
ered with water, in the middle of a broad and deep 
river, and entangled in a thicket of buſhwood ; the 
rapid current, and the ftormy weather, threatening a 
diſſolution of our veſſel, and conſequently certain de- 
ſtruction to ourſelves, being deſtitute of a canoe, and 
without any apparent poſtbility of eſcaping. When 
we had almoſt concluded to give up the point, and con- 
tent ourſelves at leaſt for the night, Capt. Lyman or- 
dered another ſpirited exertion, which fortunately prov- 
ed ſucceſsful, and we arrived at Marietta, without any 
arther obſtruction, at 2 o'clock at night, | 
This day 1 landed, and travelled ſome diſtance, both 
on the Virginia and Indian ſhores. The country along 
the Ohio is a very rich ſoil, and abounds in pleafane 
fituations.; alternately a level bottom on one ſhore, and 
hilly on the other; in ſome parts hilly, in others level, 
on botk ſhores. There are many ſmall iſlands, and 
ſeveral large ones, in the river. * | 
This day we paſſed the mouth of 'Grave Creek, on 
the Virginia ſhore, and ſeveral ſmaller creeks on both 
ſhores. In the night we paſſed the mouth of Little 
Mofktingum, and Duck Creek; near Marietta, In the 
forenoon we paſſed ſeveral ſmall} ſettlements, and ſcatter. 
ing houſes. From Martin's Station to Marietta, a diſ- 
Foam of fifty miles, there are no inhabitants on either 
more. 5 ; 
| Maz1ztTA, Dec. 23. 
his is a large ſettlement, 200 miles by the courſe of 
tze river, and about half that diſtance in a direct line, 
from Pittſburgh, pleaſantly ſituated on the point of 
land formed by the confluence of the Ohio and Muſkin. - 
gum riyers, and — by emigrants from the New 


England 


85 England States, About half a mile back From the 
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waterſide, there is an artificial mound, an intrenchment, 
a deep ditch, and other appearances which indicate the 
ruins of an ancient fortification 
by Eh | $ Dee. 25 
Sailed from Marietta in the evening. Paſſed the fet- 
tlements of Bellipree on the territorial fide, and Bellville 
in Virginia, e 
Dn | Dec. 26. 
Continved to deſcend the river. How far we failed 
this day it was impoſſible to aſcertain, as we did not 
aſs a fingle ſettlement; probably 40 or go miles, 
he country along the Ohio is much more level below 
than above Marietta, Hills, in many places, appear at 
a Giſtance back. Pleaſant natural ſituations, and a lux- 
vriantly fertile ſoil, particularly diftinguiſh this part of 


the weſtern country. 


In the night we paſſed the mouth of the Great Kan- 


ahwa river, which riſes in North Carolina, flows through 


Virginia, and enters the Ohio four miles above Gallio- 
3 At this place there is a ſettlement, called Point 
leaſant. Paſſed Galliopolis, a French ſettlement on 


the tetritorial ſnore, 100 miles below Marietta. 


Dec. 27. 
This day we faw no ſettlement, nor even a hut, to 


my recolleRion. 


A heavy head wind, which ſprung up in the forenoon, 


- occaſioned our landing on the Indian ſhore, where we 


built fires, and eontinued ſeveral hours, Reembarked. 
Juſt at night we paſſed Sandy River, the boundary be- 
twixt Virginia and Kentucky. 7 3 

| | | ec. 28. 


In the morning we paſſed a ſettlement of 30 or 40 


houſes, or rather huts, 20 miles above Limeſtone, on 
the Kentucky ſhore, Paſſed a bezutiful plantation of 
o or 60 houſes, on the territorial ſhore, called the 
1 hree I/lands, from that number of contiguous iſlands 
in the river, on one of which corn had been planted the 
laſt ſeaſon, and which appeared like a cultivated field, 
for a mile or two in length — OT ROE 

f ö Arrived 


* 
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Arrived at Limeſtone, Kentucky. This place has 
been thus noticed by Capt. Newman, who was ſlain on 
the fourth of November, 1791 : © The land about it is 
loxuriantly fertile, and the town is happily ſituated; but 
the houſes, for ſo old a ſettlement, are contemptibly 
mean and badly built. Mott of the people are poor and 
lazy, and the ſtreets abominably filthy and dirty, owing 
to their hogſties being contiguous to them, and from 
lazineſs, or ſome other reaſon incomprehenſible to me, 
their ſufering the filth and excremeats to run into the 
Keeate,”” 

Limeſtone is between 60 and 70 miles above Fort 
Waſhington, 

3 Dec. 29. 

Paſſed ſeveral ſcattering plantations. Paſſed the ſet- 
tlement of Columbia, at the mouth of the Little Miami 
river, 7 miles above Fort Waſhington. Arrived and 
landed at Cixncinxart1. 

The town of Cincinnati is goo miles (by the courſe 
of the Ohio) below Pittſburgh, and contends with the 
city of Marietta for the honor of being the metropolis 
of the territory of the United States northweſt of the 
Ohio, From its more central fituation, it will probably 
become the chief ſeat of government. A regular mail 
is already eſtabliſhed, and conveyed in packet boats, be- 
tween this place and Pittſburgh. Fort Waſhington is 
ſituated on an elevated eminence, a quarter of a mile 
back of the tewn, and commands a complete proſpect 
of the town and river, of the entrance of Licking river 
on the oppoſite ſhore, and the adjacent ſettlement ef 
Newport in Kentucky, Dec. 31. 

The late ſplendid ſucceſſes of the army under General 


Wayne, on the northweſtern frontiers, and of the. 


volunteers of Kentucky and Tenneſſee, at the fouth- 
ward, augur a ſpeedy peace with all the hoſtile tribes of 
Indians, although negociations haye not yet commenced 

for that purpoſe, 

Fort WASHINGTON, Far. 2, 1795. 

Intelligence was this day received that a number of 
Indian chiefs were at Gen, Wayne's headquarters, 
| a (Greenville, 
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that the Southern Indians 
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(Greenville, 80 miles north of this place} with propoſals 
for a treaty of peace. | 


: 


; Jan. 9. f 
The climate of the country on the weſtern waters: is 
extremely different from that of the northern ſtates ; 


particularly in the winter ſeaſon. Much ſnow frequent- 


ly falls, but it almoſt immediately melts, and the roads, 
and ftreets of any town or village, are rendered exceſ- 
ſively muddy. The ſurface of the earth is frozen but 


a few days in the courſe of the winter; and ſeigbing 
- one of the moſt pleaſurable and healthy exerciſes and 


diverſions, as well as one of the moſt eaſy and uſeful 
methods of travelling and tranſportation, peculiar to 
northern climates, is entirely unknown here. Conſe- 
quently, the climate and travelling are (at leaſt in my 
opinion) much more uncomfortable, diſagreeable, and 
perhaps unhealthy, than the more ſevere weather, and. 
the bard ſleigh paths, of New England, 7 5 
| | ans 31. 
The following articles are extracted from the A 
TINEL of the NORTHWESTERN TERRITORY, a newſ- 
paper publiſhed in Cincinnati :=-* We are happy ta 
announce to the public, that the Indians have brought 
into Greenviile a woman, whom they took priſoner. out 
of Kentucky, about eighteen months ago; and that a 
treaty is to be held with them in June next at Green- 
ville. þ | 
We are alſo informed by a gentleman from Kentucky, 
Re ſent in propoſals. to 
rteat.“ 


Feb. 7. 

Mr. Iſaac Mills, from Northbend, at the Goth of 
the Great Miami, 25 miles below this place, informs 
that the Indians have lately killed two men, of the 
names of Benjamin Cox and Thomas Walker, near that 
ſettlement. | 
| Feb. 21. 


« We are informed that the Indians killed one or two 
men, and wounded ſevetal, on of about the 17th inſt. 


ſeyen miles beyond Fort Hamilton,” | 
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| _-___ Fort HamitTroN, Feb. 25. 
Remarks on the country between Forts Waſhington ard 
Hamilton, N 
There are a conſiderable number of houſes, or ſuch 
buildings as, in old ſettlements, are called /og hats, 
between Waſhington and Hamilton, From the firſt ſet- 
tlement of America, it has been an invariable practice 
on the frontiers, for ſeveral families to aſſociate together, 
and build a number of huts, generally 1n the form of a 
ſquate, in order to provide r their greater ſecurity 
againſt the ſavages. Settlements of this deſcription, 
on the weſtera waters, are called ations, and are gen- 
erally deſignated by the name of the principal proprie- 
tor, or firſt projector. Some of theſe ſtations reſemble 
ſmall garriſons, being incloſed with paliſadoes. 
Ihe land between Forts Waſhington and Hamilton 
is good, and for the moſt part level; in other places 
gently aicendirg and deſcending, - We paſſed no hills 
of any conſequence. * | 
Fort Hamilton is 25 miles from Cincinnati. It is 
beautifully ſituated on the eaſtern bank of the Great 
Miami river, which falls into the Ohio 45 miles below, 
There are ſeveral families in and near the garriſon, and 
two or three fations at about a mile's diſtance, It is 
the moit weſtern ſettlement in this part of the territory. 
A town has lately been laid out here, which is called 
Fairfield.. It bids fair, in caſe of a termination of the 
Indian war, to become a place of conſiderable conſe- 


quence. 
| G March II. 

Arrived at Greenville, after having been. eight days 
and nights in the wilderneſs,” without ſeeing the habita- 
tion of any human being, civilized or ſavage, though 
the diſtance was but go or 55 miles. Being ordered, 
with a ſmall eſcort, to guard a large number of wag+ 
gons, and various circumſtances occurring to retard our 
progreſs, particularly the neceſſity of opening a new. 
road for a conſiderable part of the way, our march was 
uncommonly flow. Part of the time it was ſtormy, and 
molt of the time cold; 7.5 had ſnow and rain n 
2 ; If 
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' (Greenville, 80 miles north of this place} with propoſals 

for a treaty of peace. | 

: | Jan. 9. 

The climate of the country om the weſtern waters: is 
extremely different trom that of the northern ſtates ; 
particularly in the winter ſeaſon. Much ſnow frequent- 
ly falls, but it almoſt immediately melts, and the roads, 
and ftreets of any town or village, are rendered exceſ- 
fively muddy. The ſurface of the earth is. frozen but 
a few days in the courſe of the winter; and /e:ghing, 
- one of the moſt pleaſurable and healthy exerciſes and 
diverſions, as well as one of the moſt eaſy and uſeful 
methods of travelling and tranſportation, peculiar to 
northern climates, is entirely unknown here. Conſe- 
quently, the climate and travelling are (at leaſt in my 
opinion) much more uncomfortable, diſagreeable, and 
perhaps unhealthy, than the more ſevere weather, and. 
the bard fleigh paths, of New England, 7 . 
| an. 31. 

The following articles are extracted from the Tr No. 
TINEL of the NORTHWESTERN TERRITORY, anewſ- 
paper publiſhed in Cincinnati :=-*« We are happy. ta 
announce to the public, that the Indians have brought 
into Greenviile a woman, whom they took priſoner. out 
of Kentucky, about eighteen months ago; and that a 
treaty is to be held with them in June next at Green- 
ville. f | 

We are alſo informed by a gentleman from Kentucky, 

that the Southern Indians have ſent in propofals to 
F | | 


Fe Feb. 7. 
Mr. Iſaac Mills, from. Northbend, at the fond of 
the Great Miami, 25 miles below this place, informs 
that the Indians have lately killed two men, of the 
names of Benjamin Cox and Thomas Walker, near that 
ſettlement. | YT 
| | Feb. 21. 


« We are informed that the Indians killed one or two 
men, and wounded ſeveral, on or about the 17th inſt. 
" ſeven miles beyond Fort Hamilton. 5 
| ; ; . | ORT 
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BOT 8 For HAMILTON, Feb. 25. 
Remarks on the country between Forts Waſhington ard 
Hamilton. N 
There are a conſiderable number of houſes, or ſuch 
buildings as, in old ſettlements, are called /og hats, 
between Waſhington and Hamilton. From the firſt ſet- 
tlement of America, it has been an invariable practice 
on the frontiers, for ſeveral families to aſſociate together, 
and build a number of huts, generally in the form of a 
ſquare, in order to provide for their greater ſecurity 
againſt the ſavages. Settlements of this deſcription, 
on the weſtern waters, are called /atios, and are gen- 
erally deſignated by the name of the principal proprie- 
tor, or firit projector. Some of theſe ſtations reſemble 

ſmall garriſons, being incloſed with paliſadoes. 

The land between Forts Waſhington and Hamilton 
is good, and for the moſt part level; in other places 
gently aicendirg and deſcending, - We paſſed no hills 
of any conſequence. * 

Fort Hamilton is 25 miles from Cincinnati, It is 
beautifully ſituated on the eaſtern bank of the Great 
Miami river, which falls into the Ohio 45 miles below, 
There are ſeveral families in and near the garriſon, and 
two or three fations at about a mile's diſtance, It is 
the moſt weſtern ſettlement in this part of the territory. 
A town has lately been laid out here, which 1s called 
Fairfield.. It bids fair, in caſe of a termination of the 
Indian war, to become a place of conſiderable conſe- 


quence. 
| | March II. 

Arrived at Greenville, after having been. eight days 
and nights in the wilderneſs, without ſeeing the habita- 
tion of any human being, civilized or ſavage, though 
the diſtance was but go or 55 miles. Being ordered, 
with a ſmall eſcort, to 8 a large number of wag⸗ 
gons, and various circumſtances occurring to retard our 
progreſs, particularly the neceflity of opening a new. 
road for a confiderable part of the way, our march was 
uncommonly flow. Part of the time it was ſtormy, and 
molt of the time cold; we had ſnow and rain alternate- 
M 2 F ly 
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ly, We were deſtitute of tents; our bed was the earth, 
and our canopy the heavens. At night we were under 
continual apprehenfions from the high winds, which 
loudly threatened to tumble the trees of the foreſt upon 
us. And theſe were not the only apprehenſions we 
were ander. From a variety of circumſtances whick 
we daily obſerved, it was evident that parties of In- 
dians continually hoyered around us; and this conjec- 
ture was placed beyond doubt, by an attack upon a ſol- 
dier who was hunting near Fort St. Clair, when we 
were at no great diſtance from that place. The ſoldier 
was wounded, but made his eſcape. We experienced 
frequent alarms, and reſtleſs nights. And in addition 
to all our other difficulties, we were two days without 

proviſions. | 


| Remarks on the country between Fort Hamilton and 


. Greenville, 125 
It is generally level, and a rich ſoil, interſected by 
numerous brooks and rivulets, which are here called 
creeks and runs. It is well timbered with beach, maple, 
aſh, oak, kickory and other kinds of walnut, ſycamore, ' 
&c, Some of the ſycamore trees are enormouſly large. 
The cantonment of Greenville was built by Gen. 


Wayne, in the autumn of 1793, and has fince been the 


headquarters of the army. It is ſituated on the ſouth- 
weſt branch of the Great Miami. It conſiſts of two 
rows of huts, built in the form of a: ſquare, and is 
about a mile in circumference. It has a citadel, block- 
Houſes, and baſtions, and is ſurrounded with a paliſade, 
exterior to which there is a circular chain. of redoubts. 
It is 25 miles from Fort Recovery, which is ſituated on 
the ſpot where Gen. St. Clair was defeated. I calcu- 
late its diſtance from Boſton, by the route I came, at 
above 1300 miles ; but a road through the wilderneſs 
to Pittſburgh, which is in contemplation, will reduce it 
to leſs than 1000. | | ; 
There are no inhabitants but the military, and the 
futters of the army. i | 3 
0 | March 20. 
On the 6th inſt. the Indians killed a man in the vil- 


lage of Northbend, and on the following evening ſtole 


eight 


739 
eight horſes from that place.. The next morning Lieut, 
Celadon Symmes, with a party of 27 men, purſued 
them—followed them about 60 miles and retook the 
horſes ; but unfortynately the Indians, diſcovering his. 
party, made their eſcape, | 


| May 1. 

The whole number of troops in the cantonment is- 
now calculated at 11 or 1200. 

May 5 

This afternoon I took a walk, accompanied by two 
of my fellow ſoldiers, into the woods weſt of the can- 
tonment. In the courſe of our perambulations, we ob- 
ferved and accurately examined a huge ſycamore tree, 
which, at a few inches from the ground,, meaſured be- 
tween 40 and co feet in circumference... From this 
enormous trunk proceeded ſeven confiderable branches, 
four of which would be called large trees in the north- 
ern ſtates. 

If a perſon could be removed in his ſleep from the 
populous ſhores of the Atlantic to the weftern wilder- 
neſs, at this blooming ſeaſon, he would, on waking, 
almoſt fancy himſelf in the midſt of a terreſtrial paradiſe. 
Murmuring rills, and gentle caſcades ; an exuberant 
variety of herbs, rs and flowers, fragrant and 
beautifal beyond deſcription ; the wild plumb, and 
many other trees, blooming in all the pride of nature ; 
the. melodious notes of innumerable feathered ſongſters: 
In ſhort, all thoſe beauties of nature, which regale the- 
ſenſes, delight the eye, or charm the ear, conſpire to. 
render the ſcene delightfully enchanting, In theſe 
ſweet retreats and phileſaphic ſhades, a contemplative 
and poetic genius might almoſt realize another golden. 

8 
"The prairie: adjacent to the encampment was now 
covered with verdure, and exhibited a proſpect luxuri- 
_ antly beautiful. 


| May 13. 
Two. Indians came into camp this day, bringing with 
them fix of our people, two of them young women, 
whom they had taken priſoners in the courſe of the 
war. They informed that all the priſoners would be 


brought 
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brought in at the time appointed for holding the treaty ; 


and that the difpoſition for peace, which«had for ſome 
time exiſted in the late hoſtile tribes, had not in the 
leaſt abated, 5 
| June 8. 

An expreſs arrived this morning, with information 
that ſome packhorſemen were attacked yeſterday, near 
Fort St. Clair, by Indians, or perſons appearing to be 
Indians, and that one man was mortally wounded, and 
nine horſes taken :—That the packet boat aſcending 
the Ohio from Cincinnati to Marietta, had been attack- 
ed, and two or three men killed: And that a man had 
lately been killed near Marietta. | | 
| f Jure 11. 

On the 3d and 6th inſt. parties of Indians had arrir- 
ed to attend the treaty, Thirty arrived this day. 
They were ſaluted with a diſcharge of artillery, which 
they anſwered with their rifles. One of the chiefs bore 
a white flag, the emblem of peace. | 


GREENVILLE, Monday, June 15, 179. 
This being the day appointed for the commencement 
of the treaty intended to be held between the United 
States of America, and the hoſtile tribes of Indians 
northweſt of the Ohio, the auſpicious morning was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a diſcharge of 15 cannon, and the diſplay 
of a large and beautiful new flag, at the head of an. 
elegant flag ſtaff lately erected in the citadel. 
AS | | June 16. 
A party of Indians arrived. They announced their 
approach by diſcharging their rifles at ſome diſtance 
from camp. They bore a ſtriped flag, nearly reſembling_ 
that of the United States. | | | 
The treaty was opened in form this afternoon, A 
diſcharge of three guns was the ſignal for the chiefs to 
repair to the council houſe. 1 
| | | ; 4 Fane 23. | 
Parties of Indians have arrived, daily, fince the 18th 
inſtant, | 
3 June 24. 
Capt. Sparks, with a detachment ot 200 recruits; 
arrived this day, Accounts 


rt 

Accounts were received from Kentucky that the In- 
dians had lately been troubleſome in that quarter. 
Eight perſons, travelling through the wilderneſs from 
Virginia to Kentucky, Fad been attacked, and four of 
the party killed. A white lad, who had been a priſon- 
er with the ſavages, and was retaken in a late ſkirmifh, 
aſſerted that the Shawanoes would not make peace. 

This afternoon an alarming accident happened. 'The 


elaboratory in the citadel, near the general's quarters, 


took fire ; and the immediate conſequence was an ex- 
ploſion of a conſiderable quantity of powder, in cart- 
ridges, fire works, and loaded muſkets, Happily the 
flames were ſoon extinguiſhed, and the fatal conſequen- 
ces which mult have enſued, had they communicated to 
the magazine, avoided. But the alarm which it natur- 
ally occaſioned, the fears for the ſafety of the magazine, 
and the preſence of ſo many Indians, a circumſtance. 
which, in the moment of confuſion, might poſſibly in- 


duce a ſuſpicion of treachery, produced an order for- 


the troops to ſtand to their arms and man the works. 
The commander in chief rode round the lines, and ap- 


peared to be highly pleaſed with the ſpirit of the troops, 


and the fotmidable poſture of defence which the can- 
tonment exhibited on the occaſion, Indeed the appear- 
ance of the garriſon was ſuch as muſt have ſtruck terror 
into the heart of any enemy whatever. 

The Indians, on their part, were not leſs alarmed: 
than we were. They left the camp in confuſion. Many 
of them hid themſelves in the woods, and were not 
eaſily perſuaded to return. | 

tv and | June 26. 


Nothing of conſequence has yet been done reſpecting 


the treaty. The number of Indians that have arrived, 
though the amount is 5 or 600, including ſquaws, chil- 
dren, &c. is not equal to our expectations. But very 
few of the Shawanoes have yet appeared. | 
Jag 7. 
The following is a liſt of the number of emigrants 
through the wilderneſs to Kentucky, from the 1 of 
8 A : January 


| 


14 
January to the firſt of June, January, 72. February, 
88. March, 365. April, 1218. May, 717. K. 2460. 
| | aly 8. 
Orders are iſſued for the officers to keep a warckfut 
eye upon all ſuſpicious perſons, and particularly upon 
any who may attempt to come into the cantonment 
from any of the Britiſh- ports or garriſons, and report 
ſuch perſons to the commander in chief, Oa theſe or. 
ders I ſhall make the following comment. The Britiſh: 
| have been the principal fomenters of, and have clandeſ- 
tinely aſlifted in carrying on, the Indian war. They 
are, at this time, beyond a doubt, exerting. their in- 
fluence to prevent the intended treaty's taking place; 
and have, in all probability, obtained an aſcendency in 
the councils of the Shawanoes, There is alſo reaſon to 
ſuſpect that they have emmiſſaries now in our camp. 
Tuly 2 Jo 
Some murders have lately been committed by the 
Seneca Indians, on the head waters of the Allegany 
river, in Pennſylvania, It appears that the United 
States-are likely to be involved in hoftilities with that 
tribe, by the imprudent and barbarous conduct of ſome 
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canoe aſcending the Allegany, in which was an Indian 
and a Squaw, and killed or wounded both of them. 
No wonder that the Senecas retaliate. 

It is ſaid that the Creeks have very recently man- 
ifeſted a diſpoſition to eftabliſh « a firm and laſting 
peace” with the United States. 5 
Blue Jacket, and a number of other chiefs and war- 
riors of the Shawanoe nation, have at length arrived. 
Deputations from all the late hoſtile tribes north of the 
Ohio, are, conſequently, now at this 5 e The 
treaty buſineſs has hitherto been conducted with the 
greateſt harmony and good underſtanding. 


| Jul) 26. 
The treaty goes on with alacrity and harmony. Par- 
ticulars have not tranſpired. It is ſaid the Indians have 
inſiſted on the privilege of huating en all the lancs 
which they are to cede to the United States, which has 
been granted them. e 
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The eftabliſhment of the boundaries between us and 
the Indians, is now the ſubject of diſcuſſion. | 
| July 28. 
This day I made an excurſion into the wilderneſs, as 
Was my almoft daily cuſtom during my ſtay at Green- 
ville, to exerciſe myſelf by walking, and make ſome 
obſervations on the beauties of nature, Wandering be- 
yond my uſual limits, I came upon a beautiful prairie, 
about half a mile in breadth, and many miles in length. 
A party of ſixty ſoldiers, employed in making hay, had 
pitched their tents on what is called an ien which is 
a ſmall eminence in the prairie, covered with trees and 
buſhes, and reſembling * the grove of Academus,” or 
perhaps the favorite reſidence of ſome of the imaginary 
ſylvan deities of the Pagan world. | | 
Prairies, adorned by the hand of nature, with all the 
bloom and verdure of ſummer, preſent to the eye of 
the beholder, a ſtriking and pleaſing contraſt to the 
rough and dreary proſpect, which they exhibit during 
the gloomy reign of winter. 11 
Blackberries, in aſtoniſhing quantities, abound in the 
charming groves on the margins of the prairies ; alſo 
an 8 of wild plumbs of various ore, ſome-of 
which are deleQable fruit, 


45. # 
This day the treaty was concluded, and figned by 
General Wayne, on the part of the United States, and 


the Sachems, Chiefs, and Warriors, of the Wyandot, 


Delaware, Chipewa, Ottaway, Shawanoe, Miami, 

Putawatimy, Eel River, Weea, Kickapoo, and Kaſ- 

kakias, nations or tribes of Indians, es, 
| Auguſt 6. 


The ſummer, ſo far, has been hotter than was ever 


knen before in this country, At Cincinnati, the 


mercury of Fahrenheit's thermometer has frequently 
riſen, in the ſhade, to 95 degrees; and it has even 
been as high as 98. Mr. Morſe ſays that the greateſt 
degree of heat upon r2cord in Philadelphia, in 1789, 
was 99. The map of that geographer places Cincinna- 
ti only one degree ſouth of Philadelphia. It is obvious, 
conſequently, 


24+ 
conſequently, that the heat of this ſeaſon is unparalleled, 
Yet it has not been uniformly ſo. We have had ſome 
uncommonly cold nights. e 

| Auguft 8. 


A ſpirit of prejudice and envy, and conſequent en- 
mity and diſcord, appears to be generally prevalent 
amongſt the officers of the army. Arreſtations are un- 
commonly frequent. Several officers have lately been 
tried and acquitted ; and a court martial is to aſſemble 
tomorrow for the trial of ſeveral others, now under ar- 
reſt, on charges of a very ſerious nature. 

Mr. Michaut, a celebrated botanift, has lately paſſed 
through Knoxville (Tenneſſee) in purſuit of botanical 
reſcarches. He is ſaid to have already traverſed the 
continent of America, ory Canada to Florida Point, 
having previouſly explored great part of Aſia, particu- 
larly Perſia and Arabia, W ICs ts 

In the month of June, a number of boats of 15 and 
20 tons burden, left Knoxville far New Orleans, Lien 
with whiſkey, bar and caft iron, bacon, lime, and 
many other articles, the productions of that territory, 

| | $2.5. Auguſt 20. 

This being the firſt anniverſary of the glorious victo- 
ry obtained by the troops of the United States, over 

the /aze hoſtile Indians, near Roche de Bout, the day 
Was celebrated by a variety ot martial evolutions, ex- 
hibiting a miniature repreſentation of that celebrated 
action. I have not room to detail the particulars ; and 
perhaps they would not be thought generally intereſting, 
Suffice it to obſerve that they diſplayed an exact repre- 
ſentation of the novel and ſucceſsful method of fighting 
the Indians, invented by Gen. Wayns. The Indians 
cannot withſtand a regular charge ; the bayonet, when 
wielded by brave and diſciplined troops, irreſiſtibly 
drives them from their coverts ; and when their flanks 

are gained by regular troops, victory inſtantly declares 
againſt them. | | | 

The melancholy cataſtrophe of the 4th of Nov. 1791, 
may juſtly be aſcribed to a profound ignorance of this 
method of wariare, a | 

Auguſt 
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From the various and contradictory. accounts received 
from the Southern, Territory, and. the frontiers of 
Georgia, it is impoſſible to determine, with any degree 
of accuracy, the real ſituation of that country, with 
reſpect to its Indian neighbours. © Depredatious are 
frequently committed; but there is reaſon to believe 
that the greateſt part of the Creek and Cherokee na- 
tions, are determined on peace with the United States. 
J indulge the flattering hope that a #z:ver/al peace will 
ſoon ſucceed the late general war, with the numerous 
tribes of Indians on the weſtern and ſouthetn frontiers. 
3:36 . b bes Friday, Sept. 4. 
The Commander in Chief has this day received offi- 
cial information from Philadelphia, that the Preſident 
of the United States has affixed his ſignature to the 
treaty of “ Amity, Navigation, and Commerce,” con- 
cluded at London in November laſt, between John Jay, 
our Ambaſſador Extraordinary, and the Miniſtry of 
Great Britain. Pagan. 5 


* 


From a calm review of the great national events, and 
the more particular and leſs intereſting political circum- 
ſtances, that have for ſome years preceded the concluſion 
of this treaty, as well as from an attentive examination 
of the treaty; itſelf, I am induced to conſider the Pre- 
ſident's ultimate ſanRion of that infamous compact be- 
tween republicaniim and royalty, between liberty and 
ſlavery, between public virtue and political carruption, 
as an event not only extremely important and moment- 
ous, but calamitous, in the higheſt degree; to the coun- 
try which gave me birth, and omincus to the ſacred 
cauſe of univerſal liberty. - | TILE 
1 wt; bo CR ded IT | Sept. 9. 1 
About 70 Indians and Squaws, of the Shawaneſe 
nation, came into camp this day. This party brought 
in four priſoners, two-of whom, a woman and her ſon, 
were taken from Randolph county, Virginia, about the 
13th of July lait, white the treaty was negociating at 
this place, and before the Shawaneſe in general bad ac- 
5 | | .. ceded 
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Tue ſurrender of theſe priſoners may be conlidere 
as a freſh proof of the ſincerity of the Shawaneſe. In- 
_ deed there is not the leaſt doubt but that the preſent 


bably ſettled-thar buſineſs. | wy 


cali (dit; Two n n Ae of dis cb, 
we te killed the fine ul Her huſband was not taken, 
being abſent at work. The Tudians plundered and de- 


peace will be permanent. The third of Auguſt 1995, 


will be remembered as an auſpicious day in the hiſtory 
of Weſtern America. 5 


The depredations of the Senecas, on the frontiers of 


Pennſylvania; ſeem to have ſubſided. The eftabliſh- 


ment of a poſt at Preſqu Iſle, on Lake Erie, has pro- 


A command of 17 men, under Lieut. Clark, march- 
ed this evening, for Cincinnati, from which place they 


{ _©will immediately deſcend the Ohio. It is undeiſtood 
that Lieut, Clark is ordered to proceed to the Spaniſh 
"garriſon near Fort Maſſac, and demand of the com- 
mandant the reaſons of rhe eſtabliſhment of that poſt, 
and by what authority it was eſtabliſhed, It is alſo 
- fuppoſed that General Wayne has ſent a poſitive order, 
io the Spaniards to abandon it, and withdraw from the 
"territories of the United States, The reſult of this 

- buſineſs will be intereſting. . | 


Sept. | 11. 


N. 


Tue Commander in Chief is already making, or at 
leaſt planning, the neceſſary arrangements to enable the 
\. . Troops of the United States to take poſſeſſion of the 


orts of Detroit, Michillimackinac, &c. on the iſt of 
une next, agreeably to the terms of the treaty with 
Great Britain. Large quantities of proviſions are or- 


dered to be contrafied tor, and will be procured in the 
_ courſe of the autumn and enſuing winter, in order to 


be tranſported up the Miami of the Ohio, and down 


— 


the Miami of the Lakes as'foon x3 theſe rivers open in 
the ſpring. : | ES L 


From 


174 
272 
5 From Sept. 11, to OA. 4. 
Not ithſtanding all my precautions, I was, ſeized | 
with a moſt violent intermitting fever, on the I ath of 
September. On the i gth I was removed ta the Hos 
PITAL-1N THE WILD IAN ESS, en the margin of 6 
PRAIRIE, through which flows a branch of the Mas 
MI. For ſeveral ſucceeding days the. fever. continued 
to afflict me ſeverely, and tour or five days it was at- 
tended. with ſhore. paroxy ſms. of the ague. According 
to my invatiablę practice, 1 abſtained from ardent ſpir- 
its, but drank freely of wine, which greatly facilitated 
my recovery, On the 3d of October L was ſo far re- 
covered as to be able to return to camp | 
Nearly two thirds of the troops (709 men} have been 
ſick at one time. General complaint ague and. fever. 
The number of thoſe who haye died in the hoſpital, 
does not exceed twelye or fifteen. Nearly all ate now 
in à convaleſcent ſtate. N 
A r F4s £44 oof : e 5 0. 6. 
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their -tortificat ions near the- mouth of the Obio. The 
inhabttants- of Kentucky and this Territory appeax to 
be ſeriouſly affected by this proceeding, which they 
conſider as an additional obſtruction ta the navigation of 
the Miſſiſſippi. = 43 "bk | 
Accounts from the Southern Territory, ſtate that the 
inhabitants of that country at length enjoy peace with 
the Creeks and Cherokees. Fhey do not, however, 
repoſe in perfect ſecurity, for the Crecks acknowledge 
- their fears. that ſome of their . bad, young nen will 
vet commit caſual depredations. | Dh e 
A party is to {et out from, Cincinnati, on the 1.5th 
inſt. for Pittſburgh, by the way of Chelacothe, on the 
Little Miam;.—chey will eroſs. the Scioto at Darby's 


Ton, and the Muſkingum. at White Woman's Creek, 
or Fort Lawrence. The diſtance of that toute is com - 
puted at about zoo miles, and it is expected a level and 
pleaſant road may be opened. The reader will recol- 
lect that the diſtance between Ciacinnati and Pitiſpurgh, 


by water, is 590 miles, 
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amount to 66,060) and it is thought it will 8 


* 
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AQ a 2.4 F ; 4. 28. 1 
* e * ene us the Southern 
Tertiary is now taking place. Should the number 


Exceed it, they Wilk immediately petition Congreſs to 
be admitted into the anion as an independent ſtate. 
The population of Kentucky increaſes in a ratio Sho 
 portionate to that of "Tenneſſee, In 17% 1 the number 
vof inhabitants" in that Rate Was about 73,000 ; it is 
calculated now at 120,005, at leaſt. 20,000 are faid 
to have emigrated there in 1794. 1:08" 2006 
On this'fide*the Ohio, the ren of population has 
been paralized for ſeveral yeats, by the fueceſſes and 
deptedations ol the Indians, which have been experienc- 
ed here more ſeverely than in any other quarter, It is 
ſoppoſed that the number of inhabitants in the North 
eſtern Territory, does not, at the preſent period, ex- 
ceed 8 or 10,000 excluſive of the troops of the United 
States, and the Indians reſident within its limits. The 
herreret, biet has hitherto been ſorupulouſſa 
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obſerved. by both parties, will undoubtedly encourage 
and wy W e to this 2 5 * en 
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2 88 * case of ons, Fin, 
eB dats ate nts. . January, Iy 1796. 


dena, the 1 ef the ,0LD and commence=. 
ment of the new Years | 


The annual revolution of our mundane den — 
the brilliant orbit of the Sun, has added another year 
to the aanals of time: And the appearance, this morns | 
ing, of the refulgent orb of day, emerging in radiant 
glory ſrom the gloomy ſhades of night, announces the 
commencement of 1796, which will, in alt probability, 
be as eveiftful an ery as the world has witneſſed, finee” 
the death of the Redeemer of Mankind, and the con. 
ſeguont promulgation and eſtabliſhment of the divive 


26D, decline of Chriſtianity. The philoſophie obſerver ex- 


perichces a melancholy kind of ſatis faction in reviewing 


de events oy the paſt 4 and 2 adieu to it with 
feelings 
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clings of regret ſomewhat ſimilar to thoſe which re- 
fult from fg 68-Tot of friends, who have long lived 
gether in habits. of the ſtricteſt intimacy, and whom 
e unpropitious and irrevocable laws of tate have doom- 
ed to an eternal ſecluſion from each other. However 
eccentric an idea of this nature may appear to thoſe 
who look with perfect indifference on the great events 
which ſucceflively take place on the changing theatre of 
human affairs, yet I am at this moment conſcious of the 
juſtice of it, as applicable to myſelf, notwithſtanding. 
the extreme anxiety I feel for the arrival of the happy 
eriod which will relieve me from my preſent diſagree- 
able ſituation. During the whole of the laſt year, con- 
tentment has been a {tranger to my breaſt. ' Fortune, 
at fickle goddeſs who receives the vows of all man- 
kind, and who ſucceſſively deceives every individual of 
the human race, has redoubled her frowus; and every 
thing has tended to perpetpate that ſtare of infelicity 
and depreſſion, which ſeems to have been affigned as 
my particular lot in life. I haye, however, derived 
conſiderable conſolation from Ho, from ſtudy, and 
a conſtant and ſucceſsful epiftolary correſpondence with 
an affectionate brother in Vermodt Thoſe only, who 
have been at a great diſtance from their native country, 

_ and have been at the ſame time depreſſed by the frowns 
of fortune, and ſecluded from agreeable ſociety, are 
capable of juſtly appreciating the exquiſite pleaſure and 

 fatisfaRtion, reſulting from che perufal of letters from 
the companions of their infantile years. With what- 
tranſport, mingled with a degree of fear, leſt it ſhould 
prove the harbingec of unfortunate tidings, do I receive 
the precious gift ! With what anxious emotions, and 

plealing anticipations, do I break the ſeal 1 With what 

_ animating ſentiments does the feeling heart dilate, with 

Phat exquiſite and rapturous ſenſations does the foul of 
Tenlbility expand, when it is informed of the health, 


welfare, and. happineſs, of diſtant triends'! - 

In a political point of view, the paſt year has been 
extremely important. In Europe, the arms of liberty 

baue contiaped gjumphant. The conqueſt of the United 


1 


ſucceſſes, are averſe to the 8 
.  -OvS,. in an unparalleled degree, to conquered enemies. 
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Netherlands by the French, has added a brilliadt eolamn 


to the riſing edifice of Freedom, The treaties between 
the French Republic, and the monarchies of Pruſſia 


and Spain, concluded. in the intoxicating moment of 


victory, have evinced to the world that the Gallic Re- 
publicans, even amidſt the ee of the moſt brilliant 
orrors of war, and gener- 


The eftabliſhment of their new conſtitution, an illuſ- 
trious monument of human wiſdom, completes the glory 
. of their character, as ſoldiers, as citizens, and enlight- 
. enced legiſlators. The prevalence of moderate counſels. 
, conſolidates the republic, and renders it equally ſuperior 
to the arms of ifs the oblique ſhafts of nation. 
al calumny, and the impious intrigues of inteſtine trait. 
ors. The increaſing di ſaffection of the people of Great 


ot 


Britain, and Irelaud, to their infernal government, 


vhilſt it is productive of ſcenes which affect, in a very 
ſenſble manner, the philanthropic heart, and from the 


contemplation of which humanity recedes with horror, 


yet affords a well grounded hope, that the 1 hiv 
Arbiter of the Univerſe, in the order of his 


of peace and freedom to that afflicted ind oppreſſed 
people, In fine, the preſent ſtate of Fvropean politics 


appears highly favorable to the progreſs. of the eternal 
* / principles of republicaniſm and true religion, although 
ve do not behold a ptoſpect of the immediate conſum- 


mation of a general peace. 


An unfortunate alliance with the havghty tyrant and 


venal miniſtry of Great Britain, has diſgraced the an- 
nals of our own country, and delervedly excited the in- 


dignation of the . republican citizens of the United 


States, [he repreſentatives of the people are now in 
ſieellion, and there. is every reaſon to expect from them a 
diſplay of that firmneſs, wiſdom, and refiſtance to o 
preſſiße and unconſtitutional meaſures, ' which oöght 
Qaiſtinguiſhingly to characterize the American couneils. 


The concluſion af an advantageous, and in all proba- 


+ bility a permanent peace, with all the Indian nations 


ivine 
providence, will ſhortly extend the ineſtimahle bleſſings 


\ 


— 


In ſine, the preſent proſpect of affairs, both foreign 
and domeſtic, authorizes the pleaſiiig anticipation of 
events highly favorable to the progre(s of liberty, uni- 
verſal peace, and the genuine principles of Chriſtianity. 
That chis may be the happy effect of the political eonvul- 
ions which now agitate the various nations of the 
earth that the empire of reaſon, philoſophy, reiigion, 
and liberty, may ſpeedily pervade the whole univerſe 
is the firit with of my heart. 

. | | March 12. 
Although it is impoſſible for me to indulge the moſt 


* 


diſtant idea of approving the late and prone politics. 


of HamiLTox.and Jax, and though I am infinitely 
more attached to the republican implicity, and patriotic 
dignity of ſentiment, which diſtioguiſhes the political 
characters of IE FrERS ON and Mapison {| Yet I can. 
not forget that the former, as well as the latter, in thoſe. 
glorious times which have been emphatically celebrated 

a3. trying the fouls of men,” were diſtinguiſhed for 
their patriatiſm, their apparently diſintereſtea attachment, 
to the cauſe of liberty, and their intrepid and arduous. 
exertions to promote the ultimate accompliſhment ot 
the important object for which America ſo gloriouſly 
. contended. The love of power, and a natural inclination 

to ariſtocracy, ſeems to be, in ſome degree, inherent in 
the hu man mind; and thoſe whoſe ſuperior attainments in- 
_ duce them to exaggerate. their own, merits, and con- 
ſequently to. look down upon the more 4 ove, and lefs 
_ favored part of mankind with unmerited contempt, are 


the moſt eaſily. corrupted by its faſcinating influence. 


_ To cauſes and effects of this nature, and not an uncom- 
mon depravity of heart, far leſs the allurements of 
Britiſh bribery; I am inclined to attribute that apparent 


apoſtacy in political ſentiments, which is ſo conſpicu- 


_ - ouſly obſervable in two, among others, of our greateſt 
citizens, whale abilities are really ſplendid, and whoſe 
_ "fervices have been highly meritorious, And 
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from north to ſouth, an event to which I have been a 
witneſs, has already been, and will unduuptedly continue 
to be, productive of the happieſt conſequences to the 
preſent generation and to ere | 
pe 
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And although fome of the mog inpottant tranſafiions. | 


in the late adminiſtration of WasHincGTan,. ate far: 
from being congenial with my withes, or agreeable to 


my political opinions ;. yet I cordially deteſt: that un- 

nerous and prejudicial fpirit, which would repreſent 
the motives that have influenced this alluſtrious republi- 
can to the adoption of ſome late unpopular meaſures, 
to flow from. the ſame ſource, or partake- of the ſame 
nature, with thoſe which produced the infamous pro- 
digality of Sardanapalus, the lawleſs and guilty ambi- 


tion of Alexander; and the barbarous. pride, unfeeling 
cruelty, and internal deſpotiſm, of ere“. 


| F | | April 4. 
Recent accounts from the feat of government an- 


bounce that the treaty with. Great Bricain is under con- 
Ide tation in the Houſe of Repreſentatives. © 


A. treaty has been conc with Spain, and has re- 
eeired the ſanction of the Senate, which ſecures to the 


United States thoſe important and long deſired com- 
mercial advantages, the unreſtrained navigation of the 


river Miſſiſſippi, and the uſe of New Orleans as a free- 
port to our citizens. ae, 1 
April 8. 


On the firſt of March the Preſident iſſued a procla- 
mation, announcing the conſummation of the treaty 
with Great Britain. It has become, of conſequence, 
ihe SUPREME LAW OF THE LAND. ts: tid 
The debates in Congreſs from the iſt to the 16th of 


March have been received at this place. They are ex- 
tremely intereſting. A reſolvtion for calling on the 
Preſident for Mr. Jay's inſtructions &c. is under con- 


Gderation, and is ſupported by the eloquent Madiſon and 
other able ſpeakers, and oppoſed by Mr. Smith, (S. C.) 


and other members of great knowledge and abilities. 


I the late tnovements on our political theatre do not 


ultimately de range the preſent ſyſtem of military oper- 
_ ations, the * wil 
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inf firing and pleaſing conſequence of the 
tian T reatys is the rapid progreſſion towards an im- 
portant ſtate of population, and, conſequently, agricul- 
tural and*commerciat improvement, which this territory 
has lately exhibited.” "Settlements are forming at dif- 
ſetent 1 on the Great Miami river, to the diſtance 
of 100 miles from its mouth. At the entrance of Mag 
River, co or 60 miles above Fort Hamilton, a town 
has been incorporated,” by the name of NarTox, in 
honor of the preſent Speaker of the Houſe of Repre- 
ſentatiyes ot the U. States. 


As the late corgre/fional regulations for the fale of the 
public lands, are not yet in fall operation, no ſettle- 
ments, except military ones, have yet been enterprized 
on this ſide of the Miami. It is probable, however, 
that in the courſe ot two or three years, the road from 
the Great Miami to Detroit, vis Forts St. Clair, Jef- 
ferſon, Greenville, Recovery, Adams, Wayne, Deti- 
ance, and Miami, will be {ized with inhabitants. .. ...; 


On the 24th of March, the queſtion on Mr. Living- 
ſton's Reſolution for requeſting the Preſident to lay he- 
fore the Houſe of Repreſentatives, the inſtructions of 
Me. Jay, and the other documents relative to the Britiſh 
Treaty, was ultimately decided, after an animated de- 
bate of 17 days duration. Leas, 62, Noes 37, of 
whom 22 were from the New England States. Oaly 
five members from the ſtates eaſtward of New York, 
appear in the liſt of y-as ;- and theſe are men ho have 
long been-eelebrated for the purity. and patriotiſm of 
their political principles. Their names follow — Mz, 
Sherburne, of N H. Mert. V, Lyman, Varunum, and 
D-arbain, of Maflachulews, and Mr. I Smith, of 
Vermont. The - repreſcatation from New Vork, on 
this important queſtion, was equally divided. The 
States of Ne jetſey,, | Pennſylvania, Maty land, and 
South Carolina, collectively, exhibited a large majori. 
ty, and Delaware, Virginia, Kentucky, N. Carolina, 
and Georgia, a unanimous vote, ia favor of the reſolu- 
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received hjs anſwer, which, after. a conciſe” e icons 
e arguments of. the minority in the Hou e, whoſe 
iments appear to harmonize exactly by — 155 own, 
enious diſplay of that Rar and cleganec 
— ion, which bave ever marke 1 vekions, 
concludes. with a declaration that 7 con ſtitutional 'du- 
ties of his office forbid a compliance With the ee 
eee, or THE PROPLE. | 5 


11. 
A conyention has been aſſembled, ac à con turn 


of government adopted, in the S. W. Territory. 


inhabitants of that territory, amounting to the habe 
requiſite to form a ſtate, have applied to Congreſs to be 
admitted into the union, as a conſtituent member of the 
— government, under the . of "us | 
ate of "T'xnwtSSEs. a 


— continues to e with forprifing eeler 


8 ity in this territory. "Peatwahle 2 the chef et ms 
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three years, the flag of the United States will daſpl; 


ſeventeen ſtripes and ſtars. in the room of HMieen. 


May 17. 


I have juſt peruſed a pech, delivered in the Houſe 
of Reoreſentatives of the U. S. on the 16th of March, 


Mr. W. Lyman, of Maſſachuſetts, which, as a 
eimen both of reg! eloquence and patriotiſm, would 
Have done honor to a Cicero. It does not exliihit, like 


the elaborate orations of a Sedgwick, an Ames, a2 


Buck, a W. Smith, &ec. that Sawing, volubility of 
expreſhon which forms an_ intolerable blemilh- in the 
moſt elegant compoſition. ; that haughty, dogmatic, dic- 


tatorial ſtyle, whic h thoſe who arrogate. to themſelves 
the unmerited appellation of Federalr/is, appear to pride 


themſelves in diſplaying ; that affected attachment to 
the conſtitution, to peace and good order, which t 
are ſo fond of appropriating to themſelves and thei: 


party excluſively ; and-that obvious bias to ge 4 


for which they are ſo conſpieouſſy dittinguiſhed. 
* vonrraty, it diſplays 3 Efe oy 
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=_ a Aon cenſtruBtion of the — 
e Ay 18. 
"The lateſt en which — been received are dated 
April 30. Tr appears that the reſolution moved by 
Mr. Harper, for carrying into effect the Britiſh treaty, 
was ultimately decided in the committee of — whole 


of the Houſe of Repreſentatives, on the 2gth of April. 
The committee was equally divided on 


| Moment» 
ous queſtion, 49 voting for, and ae — the reſolu- 
tion. — — devolved upon the chairman to 
rate the ſcale ; which he did in its favor. 


curred fince the organization of the-preſent government; 
and its progreſs. has been attended with forge unpre- 
cedented, curious, and fingular circumſtances. In the 
Senate it was ſanctioned only by the exact number of 
votes Which the conſtitution . to eſtabliſh its 
validity. The Preſident vibrated, for a conſiderable 
time, on the propriety of ſigni ng it; it; and was induced 
to precipitate his deciſion, according to the ſtatement of 
Mr. Randolph, at that time — of. State, by the 
intrigues and miſrepreſentations of Secretaries Picker- 
ing and Woleott, whom Mr, Randolph ſuppoſes to 
have acted in concert with the Britiſh-Minifter, Should 
it eventually receive the ſanction of the Houſe of Re- 
preſentatives, it will oaly be by! 2 majority of one, or 


at moſt two voices. : The 


. I 35 OP” 


Janas of « a letter how Mr. E. Waren, to the 
author, dated Greenville, Dec. 10, 1796. 


T regret the probability of loſing, from our national 
councils, the meritoriovs'WrLLIam LYMAN. I hope 
the good eirizens of Hampſhire 'diſtrict will not be ſo 


inſenſible to their real intereſts, as to permit that lumin- 


OUS STARK Of PATRIOTISM to fetire, at this momen- 
tous erifis, from that public ſtation which he has filed, 
with ſo much Gy and brillianey. 


ic — — the moſt cogent av. 5 
ments founded on vatural-reaſon, indiſputable political = 


The Britiſn treaty has agitated the public mind in- 
ſaitely more than any other political event that has oc 
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The ten Ea and the neige dsl 
tion of my country at this eventful period, lead me to 
ſome deſultory obſervations and reflections, in 
which T ſhall endeavour to diveſt myſelf of — 
3 and to be influenced bony by _ and can- 
b ag ry Hb to age. (ba ont Paget A1 
That the majority of the Senate eternally diſgraced 
themſelves by an attempt to conceal the tteaty in queſ- 
tion, from the people, untill the Preſident ſhould have 
deteided upon it, is an abfolute trutb. That a large 
majority of the pe . the United States entertained 
extremely unfavo ide as of the- treaty; and were 
warmly oppoſed to its ratification, at the period of its 
firſt promulgation, will hardly be diſp uted by any in- 
| eelligent. and unprefudiced perſon. Phat the largeſt 
cities, and many of the largeſt and moſt reſpectable 
towns, petitioned the Preſident to withhold his figna- 
ture from it, is certain. That the Preſident, by liſten- 
ing with too much attention to men who were undeſery- 
ing of his confidence or that of the people, was impro- 
perly influenced to haſten its conſummation; there is 
_ "preatfeaſon to believe. That a conſiderable majority 
of the Houſe of Repreſentatives deteſt the treaty, and 
that a majority, perhaps a ſmall one, were once deter- 
mined to prevent its being carried into effect, the de- 
bates and proceedings of that body during the preſent 
ſeſſion, impartially conſidered in the aggregate, and 
other circumſtances, evidently demonſtrate. I hat a | 
late combination of the merchants in the principal com- 
mercial towns of the Union, from New Hampſhire to 
Georgia, has been formed, for the purpoſe of obtain- 
| ing., by unjuſtiflable means, an improper influence i in 
that houſe, I fitmly believe for the following reaſons: 
About the 20th ult. reports were ſpread abroad with 
incredible aſſiduity, that all the complicated miferies of 
_ war, and the total annihilation of our commerce, mult 
be the inevitable conſequences of a refuſal to carry the 
ꝛreaty into effect. the merchants in Philadelphia aſſem- 
bled, petitioned Congreſs. cn the ſubject, eſtabliſhed 


committee 301 Wee price of den 
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ii 
fill with rapidity - buſineſs Ragnated—the example was 
followed in the other commercial places the dread ful 
nlatm of WAR, THE DESTRUCTION or COMMERC?, 

AxaAxcRx, &c, ſpread, with the rapidity of a comet, 
and the fury of a devouring torrent, into the country. 
The favorable moment was „ for the exeition of 

uncommon efforts to procure petitions from various 
quarters in favor of the treaty, _ A conkderablenumber 
of petitions, ſigned, by from 100 to 800 names, were 
accordiagly preſented between the 2oth and zgth of 

April, praying that the treaty might be carried into 

effect without delay, Even the miniſters of the Golpel 
lent their aid to the cauſe of Arifocracy, and the judg- 

ments of heaven were denounced, from the ſacred eſt, 285 

againſt the wicked oppoſers of a treaty, the conſumma- 
ths of which, it was devontly ſaid, could alone ene 
the political ſalvation of our country, I reverence the 
clergy, and their motives, in this inſtance, have doubt- 
leſs been juſt. TIT | 

Sad grant that the conſequences may not be fo dread- 

ful as many ot our wiſeſt citizens predict. May Divine 

Providence avert the miſeries of inteſtine war, or of 2 
diſſolution ot the union; and realize our moſt ſunguine 

expectations of future national unanimity, proſperity, 

And glory. | For! e eee 

N May 26. 


Information is received that the reſolution for cutry- 
ing into effect the Britiſh treaty, paſſed the Houſe of 
Repreſentatives on the zoth of April, by a majority of 
| THREE. N If 
e | " 2 =; 7 49206 

A ſelect detachment, deſtined, it is underſtood, to 

proceed immediately to take poſſeſſion of Detroit, 


marched this morning. | 
| | . 1c Foe 96% 
Major Barbeck, with a company of artillery, and a 
detachment of 190 infantry, marched this day for Fort 
Defiance, at which place this and the other detachments 
that bave already marched are to rendezvous, previouſly 


to a 
0 ' 
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to taking poſloſſion of the northern poſts. Col. Ham- 
tramek is to command the Whole. But Gen, Wilkin- 
fon will go forward to take poſſeſſion of Detroit in per- 
fon, and afterwards return to this place, which will 
continue to be the headquarters of the army during 


* 


ſummer. | 

It is fad that the poſts, of Detroit, Niagara, Oſwe- 
go, and Michillimackinac, are ſeverally to be taken 
Poſſeſſion of by our troops, on the 2d of July. 


os | ForT JEerFERSON, July 1. 

There is only a ſergeant's command now at this poſt, 
Os family reſides within the garriſon, and another 
without. Conſiderable corn is growing around the 
fort, An Indian chief, called Captain Crow, diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his honeſty and ſobriety, has planted, and 
Rves near this place. The ſituation of Fort Jefferſon 
and its vicinity is very pleaſant. 


BITE Ewening—ForT ST. CLAIR. 
Having obtained my diſcharge from the army, and 
been favored with a horſe to ride to Fort Waſhington, 
1 left Greenville this morning, and have juſt arrived 
here, aſter an indeſcribably diſagreeable and toilſome 
afternoon, occaſioned: by the badneſs of the road, the 
late rains having rendered the low grounds between 
Jefferſon and this place one continued ſlough. Was it 
not for this circumſtance, my journey, though ſolitary, 
would be far from being diſagreeable. The muſic of 
the groves is not inharmonious 3 and the umbrage 
of the ſtately trees of the foreſt, which overſhadow the 
road, is at this hot ſeaſon truly deiectable. The vaſt 
number of turkies, ſquirrels, and occaſionally deer and 
other animals, which appear in every direction, and 
frequently croſs the road immediately before the travel- 
ler, has a very agreeable effect. e 


. For HAMILTON, Jaly 2. 
The vicinity of this race and rar in population 
with celerity. The town is named Fairkeld, Its fitua- 
tion, on the eaſtern bank of the romantic Great Miami 
river, is exceedingly delighttu}, © ; 


CiNCISNSATI, 
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Ciseix sar, Sunday, Tuly. 3. 
The population of this town, the number and ele- 
gance ot its houſes, the extent and variety of its trade, 
Ke. have greatly increaſed fince my firit arrival in this 
country, It is to be lamented that idleneſs and diſũ pa- 
tion are almoſt univerſal. It is the Sodom of the weg- 
ern country. Divine ſervice is now performing, but the 
church is but thinly attended, while the taverns are 
thronged, and exhibit deteſtable ſcenes of riot and 
drunkenneſs, A maa polſeticd of the leaſt tincture of 
morality, muſt wiſh his ſtay here as ſhort as Poffible. 
Newport, on the Keatucky fide, . :5 alu fouriſhing. 


Waszgixcrox, (Kentucky,) July F. 

L ctoſſed the Ohio, at Cincinnati, in the afternoon.of 
the day before yeiterday, and took the road, or rather 
path, along the ridge dividing the waters of Ohio and 
Lacking, and generally from ; to ro miles diſtzat from 
the former rirer. I have travelled on ſoo through the 
counties ot Campbell and Maſon, about 70 miles, 38 
of which is a wildetclc without a fingle intabitants 18 
miles entirely defticute of water, and none ſcarcely 
drinkable for 26. I was not able to reach the ſettle- 
meats laſt night, and was conſequently obliged to repoſe 
Or nature: A 2 almoſt worn out with thirk and ſatigge, 

and afflicted, beyond expreſſion, by innumerubie . 
or mulketoes. After I leſt the Flag Springe, 12 miese 
from where I entered the wilderneſs, I paſſed fixteen 
hours without any thing ta drink, It was very hot, and 
the farigue of traveNing increa'e} my thitſt. At night, „ 
n the leaves of the trees aud plants, r @ drop 

dew to" co my lenguce. But foarcely any dew 

Jefernted; 60 "A draught of water would have been 
nectar to me.“ 

In ſuch a A to behold the return of morning, 
and; from the neighbouring prairies, 
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* Hanflus agu mihi ncetar erit. 
Ovid, Met. B. vi. 
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Eq To hear the 1 begin bit Jrght, 
And, fn gings fiarile the dull night” - 


Was inexpreGbly delighiſul. The morn was pleaſant, 
and about 8 o'clock the at of briſt chanticleer an- 
nounced the vicinity of ſome ſettlement. Soon aſter I 
errived at a beautiful plantation, and after procuring 
the neceſſary refreſhment of 6reatfaft, continued my 
Journey 22 miles fartiier, to this place, through a new 
but flouriſhing country. W 


Waſhington is the ſaire of Maſon county, and is one 
of the moſt pleaſant and pictureſque ſituations I have 
ſeen in the weſtern country, The adjacent lands are 
fertile beyond deſeription. Extenſive fields appear in 
every ditechion, riſing above each other in amphitheatri. | 
cl pride and cultivaced beauty, 1 am informed that 
this beautiful ſpot was, only nine years ago, an impen- 
etrable canebrake, It is now a populous town, and a 
plage of conſiderable buſineſs, while Limeſtone, ſituat- 
_ ed four miles diſtant, on the bank of the Ohio, and the 
moſt ancient ſettlement in this country, has a decaying 
_ and ſolitary aſpect. | | 
"Weather very dry and hot.— It is now almoſt ſunſet, 
- and Fuhrenheit's thermometer ſtands at 86 degrees in 
_ the ſhade, | | | 15 

_* General Wayne paſſed Limeſtone laſt evening, on his 

Way to Greenville, | 


ny, PazoTON, (Graham's Station,) July 7. 
* This place is ſituated 22 miles above Limeſtone, on 


Fee cccalions nothing indecent or pro. 
N 1 | fave 


tane is ſeen or heatd amongſt them. The blacks ate 
not treated here as ſlaves, but as human beings. | 


What a theme for the genius of a Vir il, a Milton, 
a Thomſon, or a Shenſtone ! Yet theſe people are 
KsNTUCKIANS I rs; 


SKETCH or a SUMMER PASSAGE ur rut 
: OHIO, + a 


The extremely irregular courſe of the river, and the 
numerous points and promontories formed thereby, in 
conſequence of which the aſcending and deſcending 
boats frequently appear to be plying in the centre of a 
large bay or ſmall lake; the number of rivers, creeks, | 
and rivulets, which fall into the Ohio, the great num- 
ber of pictureſque iſſands, ſome of which are cultivated, 
others in a ſtate of nature, adorned, on their margins, 
with beautiful groves of ſmall willows, above which 
appear majeſtic clumps of ſtately trees, in ſome inſtances 
riſing almoſt amphitheatrically above each other to the 
centre; the azure green foliage of the willows, form- 
ing an agreeable contraſt to, and beautiful ſhade in, the 
dark verdure of the oaks, ſycamores; &c, which grow 
upon the banks; the refreſhing breezes which almoſt 
conſtantly blow, and the cooling umbrage of rhe trees 
which overhang the borders of the river, and protect 
the boats from the ſcorching beams of the Sun; the 
number of deer and other animals which occafionally 
appear along the beaches; the number of fowls, par- 
ticularly ducks, which are frequently ſeen flying acroſs 
or ſwimming in the ſtream ; and the innumerable ſpring: 


of cool water which iſſue in beautitul little cataracts 


from the banks of the river—colleRively form an in- 
deſcribably beautiful and romantically pictureſque ſcene, - 
Some of theſe ſprings are ſtrongly impregnated with 
chalybeate and ſulphurous ſubſtances. age Fs a | 
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Ins ſome of the ſettlements on the banks of the Ohio, - 
the laudable practice prevails, of leaving a row of ay 
trees ſtanding near the water, the umbrage of which 
has a delectable effect, and is extremely refteſhing to 
3 66] in this hot ſeaſon, This practice ought 10 
be univerſal. But in ſome places it is not only dif- 
regarded, but the trees are fallen into the ſtream, in 
conſequence of which, it is obvious, the navigation of 
| the r river is 1 obſtructed. 28 ought to be pro- 


Al is 1 and cloudleſs. alten FO fleeting 
clouds caſt a gloomy ſhade over the azure mantle of the 
Ey. The rumbling thunder is heard at a diſtance, 
The livid lightning gleam through the circumambient 
air. The wind riſes, The ſhower deſcends. The 
- gale is in our fayour, the oarſmen exert all their 

_ trength, and we aſcend with velocity. We turn a 
point of land, and it immediately recedes from. our 
vier, enveloped in an impenetrable veil, of miſt and 

| © vapour. Our canvas. canopy but feebly reſiſts the fury 
_ _of the torrent, which. threatens our fragile veſſel wich A 


_deffrattive inundation. 


* A length the ſtorm ſubſides. Sheets of mi ariſe 

un each kde from the borders of the river. The clouds 
133 ze behold the cheering rays of 
_ Phabus. Again the ſkies are ſerene, and the air cool 
d fragrant. Again the feathered warblers chant 4 


__ have * . * the 
| r ich the iy . 


5 t de traveller, retiring to zepoſe on the 
| (At gt rt on the bank of this delightful . 
- Liver, enjoys the proſpect of a ſcene em re» * 


calls to his mind the following inimitable night piece of 
E * addition | x th exquiſite cect pro- I 
g. w _ the | 


ford, Auguſt 23, 1796. 
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duced by an innumerable multitude of fre Ries, ſpack - 
ling even to the tops of the trees: | 


As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 


O'er heav'n's clear azure ſpread: ber ſacred light | 


When not a breath-diflurbs the dee ſerene, 
And not a cloud vercaſts the ſolemn ſcene ;. 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And flars unnumbered gild the glowing pole, 
O'er the dark trees a yellawer verdure ſhed, 
And tip with filver every mountains head; k 
Then ſhine the wales, the racks in praſpect wiſe 3. 
A food of glory burſls from all the ſeres - 0 
The conſcious ſwains, refoicing in the ig, 
Dye the blue vault, and bleſs the 5 light. 


ILIADb, B. 3.—Porz's Tra/lation. | | 


Arrived at Philadelphia, Auguſt 10, and at Galle. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE Solt, SiTUxs- 
Tlox, CLIMATE, NATURAL PRODUCTIONS, R.. 
MAINS OF ANTIQUITY, ABORIGINAL IN RBABI T. 
ANTS, PROGRESSIVE SETTLEMENT, PRESENT Por- 


ULATION, AND FuTUReEe PROSPECTS, OF THY 
ExTznsive CounTRY WE8TWARD OP TH 


LACHIAN MouUuNnTAINS, 


HAVE, in the preceding Journal, impercepti 
anticipated great part of what I had origina! — 


E APA- 
g ml 


figned for this Appendix, | Hitherto I can claim, at 


lealt, the merit of originality, But, fince I wrote my 


journal, I have met with ſom? publications which are 
not generally read in the northern ſtates, and, inter- 
mingling with my own obſervations on the weſtern. 
country, ſome from thoſe publications, I have thought 
it would not be entirely uſeleſs to epitomize the whole: 


in this place. 


S1TUATION, Sott, AND CrtMArz. ] The coun. 


try weſtward of the Allegany or Apalachian Mountains, 


belonging to the United States, comprehends— The. 
weſtern counties of New York, Pennſylvania, Vir. 
ginia, North Carolina, and Georgia—the ſtates of Ken- 
tucky and Tenneflee—and the Territory N. W. of the 
Ohio, This extenſive region is bounded, nearly, as 
followg—- North, by the northern boundary line of the 
United States Weſt, by the Miſſiſſippi— South, by the 


ſame river, and the ſouthern part of Georgia“ —Eatt, 
the Allegany Mougtains. I have travelled in the we 
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tern parts of Pennfylvania and Virginia, in Kentucky, 
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and 


* The Allegany er Apalachian Mountains terminate 
boundary, 


tn Georgia, about 69. miles ſouth of its northern 
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and the Weſtern Territory. Totheſe parts the following 
obſervations are to be conſide red as particularly applica- 
ble, though they will in general equally apply to Ten- 
neſſee. The N. W. Territory is fituated between 37 
and go degrees of north latitude. The State of Kentucky 
between 36 degrees 30 minutes, and 39 * 0 30 min. 
N. lat. Tenneſſre is bounded on the ſouth, by the 
northern boundary of Georgia, which is in N. lat. 35, 
The following general remark of an anonymous 
writer, may ſerve to give an accurate idea of the ſoil of 
this country. „It has all the variety of foil which 
conduces to pleaſantneſs of ituation, and lays the foun- 
dation for the wealth of an agricultural and manvufzc. 
turing people. 'Fheweſtern eounties of Pennſylvania, 
and Virginia ate, generally ſpeaking, very hilly. In 
Ohio county, Virginia, in July 1796, I pailed a range 
of hills which appeared to me to be nearly as high from 
their baſes, as any of the ridges of the Allegany 
Mountains. When at the ſummit of- thefe hills the 
traveller beholds, between the different - ridges, fertile 
bottams of no great extent, - watered by creeks, which 
wind along in beautiful ircegular meanders, Tue ex- 
tremely crooxed courſes of the rivulets, creeks, and 
larger ſtreams, throvzhout the weſtern - country, have 


frequently reminded me of that paſſage in Goldſmith's 


comedy of She S29ps to Conquer,” where Tory 
LuMPK&1N invents the word circumbendibus, to convey 


an idea of the extraordinary circuity of his journey. 


The great road in Ohio county, leading from - Wheelen 
to Philadelphia, croſſes a conſiderable creek. thirteen. 
times in the courſe of three miles. 


As you deſcend the Ohio from Pittſbargh to Marietta, 


the country at a ſhort diſtance. from the river fill ap- 
pears extremely hilly, with few exceptions. Beyond. 
the hills which appear on the northweſtern fide, it is 
aid there are extenſive fertile plains, In the Muſkin- 


gam country, though the bottoms on the rivers. and 


creeks are fertile beyond defcription, yet there is a very 
great proportion of high, barren, broken land. Below 


the Muſkingum the hills gradually ſubſide into level 
Ah ahve „ bottoms 
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bottoms of a much gteater extent than thoſe above that 


river. To this general idea of that part of the weſtern 
country there are, however, numerous exceptions. 


Some obſervations on the country between the Great | 


and Little Miami rivers, were publiſhed by Joun C. 
SYMMEs, Eſq. of New Jerſey (now a Judge in the 
Weſtera Territory) the primitive purchaſer of that 


tract, in the autumn of 18. As I have travelled - 


over the whole tract, I am able to pronounce his account 
of it ſtrictly accurate, The {ſettlement of this purchaſe 

i in 1788, and is now by far the moſt popu» 
lous part of the North Weſtern Territory... It includes 
the fourithiog towns of Cincinnati and Columbia, 


Several tracts in the late Territory, now State of 
Tenneſſee, have been particularly noted by travellers, 
for ſalubtity of climate, excellence of ſoil, beauty of 
ſituation, and other natural advantages. : 

The almoſt incredible fertility of the ſoil ; the ſalu- 
brious and healthful air which renders the climate fo 
temperate and agreeable ; the great number of falt, 
medicinal, and limeſtone ſprings; the numerous naviga- 
ble ftreams, which, in their courſes to the Ohio and 


Miſſiſſippi, thoſe ſtupendous 'receptacles and reſervoirs _ 


of aſtoniſhing floods and inexhauſtible fountains, purſue 
their long and winding courſes through immenſe extents 
of country, inſulating and peninſulating, as it were, the 
whole territory ; and above all, the exceedingly rapid 
advancement in population which this country exhibits, 
occaſioned by the incalculable influx ot emigrants from 


the middle and ſouthern ſtates, and from foreign coun- 


tries, as well as by natural population; cannot fail to 
enſure the future fame, grandeur, and conſequence, 
of this delightful region, and thoſe favored beings whom 
chance, fostune, inclination, enterpriſe, or neceſſity, 


may eventually rank amongſt the number of its happy 


inhabitants, | 


The weſtern part of America abounds in pictureſque 
ſituations,” aud beautiful landſcapes. _ A peruſal of Car- 
ver, Imlay, and every other geographer and 3 
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© that Witten da e ue un abundantly illuftrate 
© - , this obſeryarion.* I ſubjoin a deſeription of my Own, 
| which, I think, alſo verifies the afſertion. 


— 


Dyſeritions 6 of Ge 1 the 
 . Weftern Territory of the. United States, in a litter 
ns the author to a friend in Vermont, dated; 


GrEENviItte, May 11, 1996. 


1 . You have read and heard much, I ſuppoſe, of this 
_ . weſtern country; and have imagined, per aps, that the 
- FHecounts of it which have ap 778 A5 in fn New England' 
= . have been exaggerated. But I aſſure you it is not the 
3 caſe, and the country is ſuperior, 1 in moſt points of view, 
= to any written or oral deſcriptions that have been giyen 
of. it. Nature here. appears in pleaſing, not awful, 
magnitude. Her appearance entaptures, ſocthes,: and 
_ _vccationally amazes the ſenſes, but does not aſtoniſh and 
_. confound them. She is, at this moment, arrayed. in 
__ an indeſcribably. beautiful, and inexpreſlibly variegated 
.  _ gatb of verdant beauty. Let me attempt to delineate a 
-. rude ſketch. of the magnificent ſcenery: and charming 
which ſurround me. 
| - The cantonment of Greenville is ſituated on a ſmall 
eminence, approachable on every fide, by almoſt im- 
_ perceptible aſcents—80' miles northweſt of Cincinnati, | 
on the banks of the Ohio, the metropolis. of this Ter- 
ritory. To the ſouthward ſpreads à large, extenſive, 
_  verdant pratrie, or natural meadow, covered with graſz- | 
aud innamerable flowers, without a tree or buſh, as far 
is the eye can reach, except an occaſional ſmall grove 
or thicket, which may be compared to a ſmall % 
in the midſt of an immenſe occan. The jonquille, the 
b aol, the cowilip, the daiſy, the violet, the bya. 
| - _eiath, and other aromatics, conſpire to beautify. the 
| "5M OF 8 INE the fragrance of the breezes 
Which 
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Fee, in particular, Iukar's deſerigtion of the 
Rapids of the Ohis. 
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which conſtantly blow on the meadow. A ſpecies of 
wild onions: grow ſpontaneouſly here in incalculable 
quantities, equally good, though not quite ſo rancid, as 
the onion of New England; and as palatable ſallads as 
were ever taſted. 
On the weſtern margin of the prairie, under the um- 
brageous ſhade of ſycamores and other ſtately trees 
which grow upon its border, gently glides the ſouth- 
weſt branch of the Miami, a beautiful and placic ſtream, 
with romantic flowery banks. Boats, laden with pro- 
viſions, &c. for the army, frequently aſcend and de- 
ſcend it. The wilderneſs, to the weft, north, and eaft, 
is in bloſſom. The magnolia, innumerable wild plumb 
trees, cherry trees, hawthorns, &c. delight the eye, 
and regale the olfactory ſenſe with their fragrant odours, 
In Auguſt the groves will be almoſt of a crimſon colour, 
with plumbs, cherries, &c. many of which are deli- 
cious. Such is the fcene the weſtern wilderneſs dif 
plays to the eye of the traveller. Murmuring rills, 
gentle caſcades, ſtupendous trees, eaſy natural aſcents 
and declivities, * flowery meadows, where myri- 
ads of cattle might be fattened on the bounties of na- 
ture - the melod ious notes of innumerable feathered 
warblers the ſportive gambols of deer and other 
animals the frequent echoes of the ſportſman's gun 
and hounds ; — every thing pleaſing, delightful, animat- 
ing. Was Ovid here, he might almofi realize that 
golden age which he has ſo enchantingly fung. 
Climate. As to the climate of the weſtern country, 
it is temperate, and in general healthy. It would, 
however, be a contradiction to common ſenſe and uni- 
verſal experience, to aſſert that 1t is equally healthful 
with more northern climes. The weſtern counties of 
Pennſylvania, the Muſkingum country, and the hilly 
| r. of Kentucky and Tenneſſee, are probably the moſt 
healthy regions beyond the mountains. The Miami 
country is peculiarly ſubject to agues and fevers. As a 
proof of this, it need only be obſerved that 700 out of 
looo of the troops under Gen, Wayne, were ſick at 
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dne time in the autumn of 1795. And a friend ef 
mine wrote me from Greenville, Sept. 27, 1796, that 
the fickneſs amongſt the troops ſurpaſſed, at that time, 
that of the former year; inſomuch that, of -35o men, 
it was with difficulty a guard of 14 only could be re- 
lieved. Mr. Morſe's obſervation is ſtrictly ttue, that 
« there is but one f-a7y trait in the character of this 
climate, and that is, it is aniformly variable,” The 
ſpring of 1796 was later at Greenville than I ever knew 


that ſeaſon in New England. There is, however, an 


aſtoniſhing difference between the climate on the Ohio, 
and the climate at a diſtance only of 80 or 100 miles 
from that river, towards the Lakes. As I am no 
meteorologiſt, I preſume not to inveſtigate this ſubject. 
Extremely hot days, ſucceeded by very cool nights, are 
common in that quarter. This circumſtance—the great 
quantities of ſtagnant waters, and the exhalations from 


them, evils whieh will be in a great meaſure remedied 


by population and cultivation, produce annually agues 
and intermitting fevers. Natives are not ſo ſubject to 


+ thoſe diſeaſes as emigrants are. Emigrants from New 


England are ſure of being attacked by them the firſt 
autumn of their reſidence there, It will be obſerved 
that I do not extend this obſervation to the country on 
the Muſkingum. Of the climate of "Tenneſſee, I can 
ſay nothing from perſonal ebſervation ; but it is gener- 
ally ſaid to be healthy. | 
NarVIAL Paopucrioxs.] I am incompetent to 
2a diſſertation on this ſubject. I am neither floriſt, 
botanift, ornithologiſt, nor zoologiſt. Suffice it to ay 


that the weſtern country may with propriety be ftyle 


in this reſpect, the Garden of North America. 

It has been obſerved by every traveller through the 
weſtern regions, that, in the ſpring and ſummer ſeaſons, 
te the wilderneſs buds and bloſſoms as the roſe,” Filſon 
takes notice of the beautiful variety of flowers which 
adorn the valleys and plains, during the greateſt part of 
the year; and mentions, particularly, the cardinal 
flower, celebrated for its ſcarlet colour, which he calls 
the fineſt crown id perial in the world, I had noticed 

? | | 0 the 
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the abundance and variety of flo ers in this country, 
before I ſay Mr. Filſon's work. Here, ſays that 
writer, © is alſo found the tulip bearing laurel tree, or 
magnolia, which has an extenſive ſmell, and continues 
to bloſſom and feed. for ſeveral months together.“ 
Morfe fays—* The magnolia bears a beautiful bloſſom 
of a rich and exquiſite fragrance. Such is the variety 
and beauty of the flowering ſhrubs. and plants which 
grow ſpontaneouſly in this country, that, 1a the proper 
ſeaſon, the wilderneſs appears in bloſſom.“ 

Although I pretend not to encroach upen the Cepart- 
ment of the botaniſt, yet I cannot omit mentioning a 
kind of wild onion, for which I have no ſpecific de- 
nomination, which grows ſpontaneouſly and exuberant- 
ly on the banks of ſome of the branches of the Great 
Miami. 1 could diſcera no material difference in the 
taſte of this and the common onion, except that it is 
not near ſo rancid. It makes an exquiſite ſallad. In- 
deed. there is a great variety of wild fallads, ſeveral of 
which are excellent, even in the uncultivated parts of 
the weſtern country, Filſon mentions, in Kentucky, 
the Shawaneſe ſallad, wild lettuce, wild peppergraſs, &c. 
While I was at Greenville, deprived, tor the greateſt 
part of the time, of the common eſculent vegetables, I 
uſed to conſider theſe herbs of nature as an ineſtimable 
acquiſition, 

An anonymous. writer, quoted by Dr. Morſe, has 
given the following catalogue of the moſt common and 
uſeful trees in the weſtern country —inaple, ſycamore, 
black and white mulberry, black and white walnut, 
batternut, cheſnut, white, black, Spaniſh, and cheſnut 
oaks, hicory, cherry, buckwood or horſe cheſnut, honey 
locuſt, elm, cucumber tree, lynn tree, gum tree, iron- 
wood, aſk, aſpin, ſaſſaſras, crab apple tree, papaw or 
cuſtard apple, a variety of plumb trees, &. The 
papaw isa delicious fruit. A gentleman, who, attempt- 
ing to croſs the wilderneſs from the Scioto to the Muſk. 
ingum, was bewildered, and lay out ſeventeen nights, 
informed me that he ſaw extenfive and extremely fertile 
plains, where the prevailing growth was black oye 
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Beach is plenty in the low lands, back from the rivers. 
Natural grapes, natural hops, &c. abound in various: 
arts. 1 55 T4 4} | 78 5 5 
l J have already had frequent occaſion to mention the 
abundance of wild game in this country. The herds of 
deer, and buffalo, are literally innumerable. - Filſon. 
ſays he heard a hunter aſſert that he had ſeen above 1000 
baffaloes, at one time, at the Blue Licks on Licking 
river. Although the troops at Greenville hunted daily 
in the vicinity of that place, yet I have frequently 
ſtarted deer within half a mile of camp. Wolves are 
numerous, as are foxes, opoſſums, rabbits, racoons, pole- 
cats, ſquirrels, '&e, and the waters abound with heavers, 
minks, otters, and other amphibious animals. We had 
two tame otters at Greenville ; the only domeſticated 
animals of that kind which I ever ſaw, They were as. 
tame as cats or any other domeſtic creatures; and would 
roam round the camp in the ſame manner. 
Opoſum. I have frequently eat of the Opoſſum. It 
y an excellent food. Its fleſh, even when very old, reſem-. 
bles that of a ſucking pig. Its hair is ſometimes dyed 
and wove into girdles by the Indian women. This 
animal is moſt ſingularly diſtinguiſhed from every other 
p part of the creation, by a large pouch in the lower part 
= of the abdomen or belly of the female, where her teats 
are placed, and into which the young, naked, blind, 
_— and imperfect, enter as ſoon as they are born; and are 
there ſheltered and cheriſhed till they are capable of 
taking care of themſelves, Some conſider this circum- 
tance as fabulous; but I have been an eye witneſs to 
the truth of it. The reader will find an accurate def. 
cription of the o in the Beauties of Creation, 
p. 72. and in Morſe's American Geography. | 
Geeſe, turkies, ducks, pheaſants, partridges,* par- 
roquets, woodcocks, owls, hawks, eagles, cranes, and 
a variety of ſinging birds, abound almoſt RT 
#50 
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* What is called a partridęe by moſt people in Amer. 
icay is @ quail; ard what is called a pheaſant is a 


Species of grouſe, Firn. 
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Fich of various kinds; of aſtoniſhing bulk, and in 
incredible quantities, are taken in the Ohio and its 
numerous branches. Some ſoldiers of the garriſon of 
Fort Hamilton informed me that catfiſh, weighing 
ninety pounds, had been caught in the Great Miami. 
Several ſizeable fiſh, of this kind, jumped into the boat 
in which I aſcended the Ohio, There are no ſhad or 
herrings in the weſtern waters, | 

Many frightful tories have been told of ſerpents in 
the weſtern country; and it is true that rattleſnakes and 
copperheads abound in many places. The inhab:tants, 
however, as well as the Indians, poſſeſs a. ſpecific anti- 
dote for the bite of thoſe reptiles ; but they have not, 
very frequently, occaſion to make uſe of it. 

REMAINS OP 1 Here too I muſt 
avail myſelf of the labours of others. 

J have juſt mentioned the ruins at Marietta, in my 
journal. I was inclined, before I ſaw them, to believe 
that the accounts which had been given of them were 
exaggerated, and that the artificial mounds of earth, of 
which ſo much was told, were really natural eminences, 
But a view of the remains at Marietta, muſt torce con- 
viction upon the moſt incredulous mind. I cannot do 
Juſtice to the ſubject, whithout plagiarizing from Dr. 
Barton's account of thoſe ruins, which I have met with 

in « The Hiſtory of America, extracted from the 
American edition of the Encyclopedia,” and ſhall there- 
fore refer the reader to that publication. 

Many curious. attempts have been made to account 
for the origin of theſe ſtupendous ruins, Speculations 
of this kind are not only more curious than uſeful, but 
can never amount to demonſtration, It is ſufficient to 
know, and that is indiſputable, that the Indians, in 
their preſent ſtate of ſociety, and with that averſion to 
labor which at preſent ſeems natural to them, could 
never have been the authors of works of ſuch magni- 
tude, And an irreſiſtible argument in favor of their 
great antiquity, is, that the. Indians have no kind of 
tradition reſpeRing their origin, . 
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The large bones, ſuppoſed to be thoſe of the Ham- 
1th, which have been frequently found in the weſtern 
country, have been mentioned by Jefferſon, Morſe, 
Filſon, and others, The curious ſepulchtes, particular- 
ly thoſe near Lexington, have alſo been frequently 
noticed. The large piles of ſtones which are found in 
the ſtony parts of the country, alſo deſerve to be men- 
tioned, I ſhall conclude this article with a ſhort deſ- 
cription of one of them. 


About 18 miles below Greenville, on the point of 
land where the Stillwater and Southweſt branches of the 
Great Miami unite their waters, and about 50 miles 
above the entrance of this confluent branch into the 
Miami, on a conſiderable eminence, about 12 rods.from 
the bank, at the head of Stillwater falls, is a very large 
pile of ſtones, about fix rods in circumference, and ten 
feet or more, in height. It is grown over with graſs, 
vegetables, &c. and there are ſome trees almoſt on the 
very edges. The ſtones are all ſmall, of the ſame kind 
which are found at the bottom of. the adjacent ſtream. 
It has a very antique appearance, and ſeems to be a uſe- 
leſs monument of uſeleſs labor, as we cannot determine 
for what purpoſe it was erected. It may poſſibly have 
been an altar, or a ſepulchral pile; and the era of its 
erection, from appearances, muſt have been very ancient. 
Perhaps it has been more than a thouſand years ſtand- 
ing. | . 
ABoRicinat INHABITAN TS.] This ſubject has 
been treated upon by ſo many writers, that it is, indeed, 
almoſt exhauſted, Some writers, though for the honor 
of human nature the number of this clafs is ſmall, hare 
degraded the Aborigines below the brutal creation, 
Others have erred on the other hand, But the majority of 
the moſt eminent and beſt informed authors, have pre- 
ſerved a due medium between thoſe extremes, and 
whilſt they have endeavoured to obviate the unreaſona- 
ble prejudices which too generally exiſt againſt the In- 
dians, have alſo exhibited, in their genuine eolours, the 
darker traits in their character. : 


/ 
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T have been much pleaſed with a pamphlet now out 

of print, entitled Obſervations on the ſituation, dife 
poſition, and character, of the Indian natives of this. 
Continent” T-publiſhed in Pennſylvania, in 1784. The 
author ably vindicates the Indian character from. that 
unmerited-obloquy and odium which is generally annex- 
ed to it. The account which he gives of the unpro- 
voked, prefidious, and cruel maſſacre of the Moravian In- 
dians ſeitled on the Muſkingum, by. ſome frontier in- 
habitants of Pennſylvania and. Virginia, in 1782, is 
trikingly intereſting, I have myſelt ſeen an aged In- 
dian matron who was amongſt the few who had the good 
fortune to ſurvive the horrors of that dreadful cataſtro- 
phe. But J have not room to detail the particulars, 
Suffice it to ſay, that it will remain an eternal monu- 
meat of infamy to the perpetrators, whoſe names will 
be execrated by poſterity, while the fate ot the inno- 
cent ſufferers will be lamented. Thoſe Indians lived 
in a truly Chriſtian ſtate of ſociety ; they were par- 
ticularly peaceable and induſtrious ; and the maſſacre 
was univerſal and undiftinguiſhing, 

The anonymous author of the pamphlet I allude to, 
refers to the following authors and works in favor of the 
Indians. Neal's Hiſtoryv of New England Charlevoix 
De las Eaſas = Delapoterie—Duprat's Hiſtory of Lou- 
iftana—Hiſtory of the Britiſh dominions in North 
America—Carver's Travels—Hutchinſon's Hiſtory of 
Maſſachuſetts Abbe Clavigero's Hiſtory of Mexico. 

To theſe we may add—Governor Winthrop's Journal 
Ehe authors of the Mirror (a periodical paper pub- 
liſhed ſeveral years ago at Edinburgh, aud lately repub- 
liſhed in this country in two duodecimo volumes) 
Jefferſon, Franklin, Morſe, Imlay, Filſon,“ Beiknap, 
and others, al From 


* — 


* » 
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A. I have frequently gaoted IMLAY and Fils0 Ns 
and as ſome of my readers perhaps have, or hereafler 
may . peruſe their writings, I think proper to. caution 

em againſt ſeveral geographical errors into which 
thoſe authors have fallen, I ſhall only notice the fal- 
lowing. FILSOo N /ays the Ohio falls inta the Mig pi, 
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From an attention to the remarks of ſeveral of the 


above authors, and from my own obſerratioms, I have 


deduced the following epitome of the Indian character. 


I ſhall paſs over their dreſs, and warlike equipments, 


with this obſervation, that they are the beſt markſmen 
in the world, not only with their peculiar and favorite 


weapons, the bow and arrow,+ but with fire arms. 
Witneſs the deadty fire upon Gen. St, Clair's army, 


on the fatal 4th of Nov. 170. 
They are not inferior, perhaps generally fuperior, to 


more civilized nations, in point. of. natural. genius. 


Education only is wanting to produce, amongſt the 
aborigines of America, painters, poets, mathematicians, 
philoſophers, &c. to rival thoſe: of antiquity, They 
have a high ſenſe of religion. An Indian, at Green- 
ville, obſerving ſome ſoldiers earneſtly engaged in con- 
verſation, and not being able to underſtand them, found 
means to enquire the ſubject, and on being informed 

Ap. | that 


1074 miles below Pittſburgh : MoRsE, from undoubted, 
authority, ſays 1188. FilL80N flates the diſtance from 
Muſtingum ta Great Kanahwa to be 36 miles ; the, 
reader will obſerve, by my journal, that it it go or 


100. IMLAY, er his editors places Fort Waſhington at. 


the mouth of the Muſhingum, zoo miles above itt real 


 fituation between the Miamis, 


+ The fieure of the baw and arrow ts one of their- 
12 dijlizguiſhed fignatures 19 treaties. © The agree- 


ment they (the Naraganſetts) made with us, was put in 
writing, and the two ambaſſadors ſet their marks, one a 


bow with an arrow in it, and the other a band.“ 
Gov. WinTHROy's Journal, P. 75. 
A bow and arrow in one hand, and a pipe in the 


ether, it ſaid to intimate to flrangers that they have 


their choice of peace or ar. The Indian chief, 
Apomatica, holding in one hand a bow and arrow, and in 
the othera pipe of tobacco, demanded the cauſe of their 


coming ; they made ſigns of peace, and were hoſpitably 


received,” 
BILXNAT's Amer, Biog. vol. 1. p. 255. 
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that their converſe had reference to the Supreme Being, 
he expreſſed the utmoſt degree of reverence, and ap- 
peared to be at onee engaged in the moſt profound con- 
templation. The Indians who I have mentioned were 
ſo wantonly maſſacred at the Muſkingum, lived, not 
only in the profeſſion, but in the conſtant practice, of 
all the Chriſtian duties ; and exhibited an example, in 
regard to religion, which is but rarely followed by thoſe 
who excluſively diſtinguiſh themſelves by the epithet of 
civilized, They believe in the immortality of the ſoul, 
and carry their belief in this doctrine to a ridiculous. 
though laudable abſurdity, as they aſcribe immortality 
to animals, birds, and pethaps inanimate things. Ad- 
diſon, in one of his Spectators, gives us a beautiful. 
allegory, founded on this tenet of the Indians, And 
one of the firſt poets“ of our own country alludes to it 
in the following elegant verſe : | 


By midnight moons, o'er noiſpning deaus, 
In weſtments for the chaſe array d. 

The hunter ſtill the deer purſues, 

The hunter and the deer—A SHADE |! 


Their government, though in ſome inſtances nominal... 
ty regal, is really republican, and they are extremely 
tenacious of liberty, Age, and its general concomi- 
tants, experience and wiſdom, are their molt honorable 
diſtinctions. Order reigns in all their councils. Pro- 
bity, without ceremony, and hoſpitality, devoid of in- 
tereſt, ſtrongly mark their character. They are much 
more faithful to their engagements than white men in 
general, Yet how many of our Chrifi:an neighbours. 
do we daily hear expreſs themſelves in this manner 
„ There is no dependence to be placed, no confidence 
repoled, in the Indians. Treaties with them are uſe- 
leſs and ridiculous, They muſt be extirpated, I ſwear” © 

| | eternal 
Capt. P. FEN EAV. See bis © Lines on wifiting 
an old Indian Burying Ground,” | 


Fa 
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eternal enmity to them; and ſhould fortune ever place 
one of them in my power, peace or war, death is his 
doom.“ Frequently have I heard theſe exclamations 
from men who would be offended at the aſcription of 
any other title to themſelves than that of gentlemen. 
Mean, pitiful, contemptible beings! Could your ſelfiſh 
fouls be dilated, your narrow minds enlarged, to that 
exalted degree of benevolence and beneficence which 
diſtinguiſhes the Indian character, inſtead of being ob- 
jects of my pity and contempt, you would be entitled 
to my eſteem and reſpect. Put it is not in religion and 
politics only, that prejudice exerciſes abſolute domin- 
ion. Its empire is univerſal, in the human mind. 
The unreſtrained indulgence of the moſt violent ap- 
petite of nature, is tolerated, amongſt the Indians, in 
youth of both ſexes. But their chaſtity after marriage 
ts remarkable, except when they are in a fate of intoxica- 
tion. Drunkenneſs aniformly and univerſally transforms 
the man into the brute ; of which its effect upon theſe 
people, who are violently addicted to it, is a diſtinguiſh- 
cd proof, One of the faireſt and moſt univerſal traits 
in their character, is their abſtinence, not only from 
violence, but from the leaſt indeczncy, to the perſons 
of thoſe white women whom the fortune of war places 
ia their poſſeſũon. . . 
Their cruel, undiſtinguiſhing manner of warfare, 
cannot be juſtified, But we ſhould allow a great deal 
for the influenee of education and habit, This circum- 
ſtance, their tenderneſs and-hoſvitality to thoſe whom 
they conſider as their friends, and their numerous vir- 
tues, may fairly balance. the account in their favor. In 


a word (and the obſervation is not a novel one) they are 


the beſt friends, and the worſt enemies, in the world. 

- have heard the following anzcdote recited. An In- 
dan chief, in the weſtern country, was preſented, by 
one of our commanders, with a medal, on which was 
repreſented the figure of the Pretident of the United 
States, armed with a ſword, and an Indiaa, ſtooping 
do n to bury the war hatchet. _ The Indian appeared 
ta be diſſatisfied. Why,” ſuid he, “ daes mot the Fre- 
_ Koquence 


* 
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Eloquence is one of their moſt peculiar characteriſ- 
tics. I ſhall conclude with one or two literal zran//a- 


riot, or rather inter relation, of ſome paſſages in their 


public ſpeeches, which have never heretofore, to my 
knowledge, appeared in print.“ 


Zxtrad from the ſpeech of an Indian Chief, called 
Taz Sur, ix council at Vincennes, on the Wabaſh» 
April, 1795 —addrefſed io Capt. PRLOR. 


Mr Brorars 


The day is clear; I have ſhook hands with you, and 
I expect it will laſt forever : The Maſter of Life hel 
me. IL have come on good buſineſs: I will hide 
nothing from you, ne more than you would from me. 
It is true the people that wear hats arg ſenſible, and we 
are fools ; it 1s becauſe the Britiſh gave us had advice, 
I hope we ſhall be forgiven, We cover all paſt in- 
juries : Let us forgive and forget. I will not let go 
your hand. You know the Indians like the ground, 
Hide nothing; our hearts ſhall be one. {Delivers a 
firing of wampum.) I dont ſpeak for myſelf alone; 
this ſpeech comes from Michillimacxinac, and from the 
Chipaways and Tawways ; they are all working for 
good buſineſs, I ſee no ſtrangers among us; we are all 
one. We have all agreed to liſten no more to the 
Britiſh ; they lead us to harm, We will now liſten to 
the Americans ; they talk well, and take pity on our 
women and-children, 

9 Extract 


— 
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* This is the character of the Indian languages ; 
bold, piftureſque, aud metaphorical, An Indian chief 


makes a harangue to his tribe, in a flyle full of ranger 
melaphors than an European would uſe in an epic poems 


Or. BLAIR en REET, and BELL, LETT.- Led, xiv. 
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Extras from the eech ef Ducoix, Head of | the 


KAskASsKIAs, and Great Chief of the Mississ II, 
in council. at Vincennes, June, 1794. 


At the cloſe of his ſpeech, addreſſing himſelf to his own 


 .Srople, be ſays : 


BROTHERS 


I beſeech you to behave well. Build up your towns, 
and live peaceably together. Bring up your children 
in a good way. Suffer them not to ſteal horſes, nor 
drink whiſky. Whiſky is an cnemy to their happineſs; 
it excites them to quarrel and fpill one another's blood. 
Aged Chiefs! Remember the good conduct of your 
fathers naw ſleeping in their graves !' I exhort you to 


follow the example they have left you. 


PROGRESSIVE SETTLEMENT AND PRESENT PoPU- 


LATION.] As I am not poſſeſſed of any data to author- - 


iſe preciſe calculations on this ſubject, I ſhall, as I have 
hitherto done, confine myſelf to ſuch general obſerva- 
tions as have occurred to me, in the cauiſe of this com - 
pilation. YE . 

According to the cenſus of 1790, the weſtern eoun- 


2 ties of Virginia contained, at that time, upwards of 


250,000 inhabitants, of which number about 18, oo 
were ſlaves. Weſtern counties of Pennſylvania upwards 
of 90,000. State of Kentucky 33,677 12,430 ſlaves. 

Territory of Tenneſſee 36,000. — — Loaricoar, 
probably, 8 or 16,000. Admitting the total number 


of inhabitants veſt of the mountains, within the terri- 
tory of the United States, to have been, in 1990, 


400,000, it is not extravagant to ſuppole that that num- 
Har, doubled fince that time. 24 4 been calculated 
that 15 or 20,008 have annually emigrated to Kentucky 
only. I have no doubt that the next cenſus, which is 
to be taken in 1800, will return one million of Ameri- 
can citizens, weſt of the Apalachian Mountains, 


— 
The number of inhabitants in Tenneſſee, according 
to a late enumeration, taken under the authority of that 


fate, preparatory to its admiſſion into the federal union, 


was 7,262, of which 10,613 were ſlaves. yo 


FuTurz ProsPECTS,| It is generally thought to 


require no ſpirit of prophecy, to predict a degree of 


glory to thoſs weſtern regions, and their inhabitants, 


which has never yet been equalled by any nation upon 


earth, As an agricultural people, ſhould their induſtry 
be commenſurate with the fertility of the ſoil, the world 


will exhibit no parallel to them. Their remote fitua- 


tion, however, mult ſubject them to commercial diſad- 
vantages ; but theſe will in time be greatly remedied 
by interior navigation. Morſe, Filfon, and others, 


have indulged themſelves in the moſt flattering ſpecula- 


tions, reſpecting the future commerce of the weſtern 
country, by means of water communications. But 


many years muſt certainly elapſe before any communi... 


cation can take place, by means of canals, between the 
waters of the Potomac and thoſe ot the Ohio, which 
Morſe ſeems to think the moſt cligible route. The 


late treaty with Spain, by which the navigation of the 


Miſſiſſippi is opened to the United States, is peculiarly 
intereſting to the inbabitants of the weſtern country. 
Their heavy commodities will certainly paſs down that 
river, But their goods muſt at preſent be procured at 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore, and, as they ate tranſport- 


ed by land goo miles, they muſt evidently come at 


high prices. It requires a degree of information which 
I do not poſſeſs, to be able to make any ſatisfactory 
calculations on the advantages of the navigation of the 
Mifſifippi to the citizens of the weſtern country. Veſ- 
ſels of any burden may probably deſcend the Ohio and 
Mififfippt from Louiſville z and a ſloop of 60 or 70 
tons, built on the Monongahela, above Pittſburgh, de- 
ſcended thoſe rivers, and came round to Philadelphia, 
in 1792. How far ſhipping can ever aſcend the MM 

fiſſippi, is not probably known. Boating up the Ohio 


is difficult and laborious at any ſeaſon, - And to convey 
an idea of the labour 1 expenſe of aſcending the 


weſtern 
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© weſtern waters, in ſmall craft, it is only neceſſary to 
© obſerve that the diſtance from Louiſyille (Rapids of 
Ohio) to New Orleans, by the-courſes of the rivers, is 
upwards of 1 300 miles, and the current generally very 
rapid. ' 
" 3 quitting a ſubject to which I am ſo unequal, it 
may be permitted me to indulge myſelf in ſome con- 
- cluding obſervations, merely of a political nature. 
The pernicious influence of negro ſlavery is experi- 

enced here, but not to that degree as -in Virginia 
and the Carolinas. The era of the extirpation of ſlave- 

ry from our country is probably diſtant; but no one 

more ſincerely wiſhes, or would more ardently antict- 

pate, its arrival than myſelf, It is at preſent an evil of 
ſuch. magnitude, that, to uſe a common ſimile, an in- 
ſtantaneous and violent remedy would be worſe than the 
diſeaſe. | x 
Ihe unity and indiviſibility of the American Repub- 

lie is the firſt wiſh of every patriot ; but Nature ſeems 

determined to oppoſe our wiſhes, and thwart our views, 

in this reſpect, The vaſt chain of Apalachian Moun- 
taine, and the majeſtic rivers Ohio and Miſſiſſippi, are 

probably deflined to divide and bound extenſive and 

powerful empires. The governiaent of our country is 
verging, with unexampled rapidity, towards monarchy. 

And it is not improbable that Liberty, hunted and ex- 

iled from the Eaſtern States, may ſeek and obtain a 
laſtiovg aſylum beyond the Allegany. . 
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A Drsqyistriox on MtLTrA RT ESTABLISHMENTS, 
AND THEIR POLITICAL AND MORAL CONSEQUENC=- 
83, ILLUSTRATED BY HISTORICAL BXAMPLES, 


— 
— 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


HEN the author, in September, 1796, firſt iſſu- 

ed his propoſals for the publication of his miſ- 
cellaneous works, he contemplated ſuch a compreſſion of 
his other efſays, as would enable him to enter into an 
extenſive and minute diſcuſſion of the ſubject of the 
following diſquiſition. He, alfo, at that time, expected 
to be able to devote the winter of 1797 to ſtudy. But 
as no encouragement of conſequence was immediately 

- afforded to his ſubſcription, partly on account of the 
7 c of different political ſentiments from his 
nn the vicinity of his reſidence“ — and as his finan- 
ces were, to uſe a common expreſſion, at a loto eb 
he found it abfolutely neceflary to enter into buſineſs. 
By the aſſiſtance of ſome generous friends, he was en- 
abled to open a retail ſtore, the profits of which are juſt. 
ſufficient to produce a decent ſubſiſtence, Conſequent- 
ly, he has fince had neither money to purchaſe, nor 
leiſure to peruſe, any ſyftemaric body of hiſtory. Theſe 
circumſtances muſt apologize for the ahandonment of his 
original plan. The little :/{zfration this diſquiſition 
has received from hiſtosy, has been derived from what 

his memory retained of Rollin's Ancient Hiſtory, which 

he read eight or ten years ago, and from ſome deſulto- 
ry ſketches which have occationally met his eye. Such 
as it is, he ſends it into the world with his other works, 
as Horace did his Poems, uncertain of its fate, but 
conſcious it has „ trouble to undergo.” And although 

be is almoſt aſhamed to mention the importunity of ſame 


particular 
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ſybere was not, fonally, a ſufficient. number of 
copies ſubſeribed for, to defray the expenſes , publica. 
Non. | 8 
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particular friends, as an excuſe. for the premature ap. 


pearance of this publication, yet he hopes that circum- 


ſtance, and his peculiarly hard lot in life, will induce the 
candid obſerver to draw a weil over its numerous im 


perfections. | | | 


* 
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ESSAY 1, 


On Standing Armies, and their POLITICAL cez- 
> Sequences, | | 


a N reviewing the annals of the ancient and modern 


1 world, and contemplating the various political revo- 
lutions ; the bloody wars; the gradual aſcenſion of 
ſtates and empires to the height of fame, power, and 
national conſequence, and their equally gradual declen- 


Fon and final ruin, as we find them depicted in the 


faithful pages of hiſtory ; the mind is naturally and 
irreſiſtibly led into a variety of uſeful and important re- 


flections. The origin of the moſt celebrated republics 
and monarchies has always been obſcure, and the in- 


fancy of their exiſtence has not exhibited many preſa- 
ges of future glory. Under che directing hand of Om- 
nipotence, they have progreſſed from the depths of in- 
ſignificance and obſcurity, to the higheſt pitch of na- 
tional honor and grandeur. Egypt, Aſſyria, Perſia, 
Greece, and Rome, ſucceſſively held the ſceptre of tae 
greateſt part of the civilized world. Courage, induſ- 
try, perſcverance, policy, and conqueſt, concurred to 
facilitate their advances. A rigid attention to the moſt 
obvious laws of nature and ſociety, the local practice of 

blie virtue and private morality, and the prevailing 


influence of a ſpirit of inflexible and diſintereſted pat- 


riotiſm, generally marked their progreſs. - Notwich- 


ſtanding the infamy, as well as inſigniſicance, which 


frequently 
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frequently diſtinguiſhed the commencement of their 
career, and the brilliant crimes which have eternized 

their founders, of whick Nimrod and Romulus are ex- 

amples; yet, in the early-ſtages of their exiftence, we 
Find infinitely more to admire than to abhor, and our 
applauſe is more frequently excited than our deteſtation. 
The obſcurity of their origin reflected additional luftre-. 
on the luminous period. of their moſt elevated* political 
uud and increaſed the effulgence of their meridian. 
ſplendor. 

N Among the cauſes which contributed to the grandeur: 

of the Grecian commonwealth, an invincible martial 
ſpirit, heightened by Stoiciſm, claims the primary rank.. 
That contempt of life and all ſublunary enjoyments, 
when placed in. competition: with the public good, 
which appears to have been almoſt univerſally prevalent. _ 
in the early ages of the republics of Athens and Lace-. 
demon; the glorious diſtinctions, of every kind, which 
awaited and rewarded the diſplay of ſuperior merit, 
bravery, and ſkill in war; the unfading laurels, and 
ſplendid trophies, which decorated and dignified the 
triumphal chariots of illuſtrious conquerors 3 and the 
eminent civic diſtinctions which were generally conſe- 
quent upon ſucceſsful military command; were ſo many 
conſpiring cauſes to promote the cultivation of a martial 
ſpirits and the practice of martial exerciſes, No idea, 
however, was more remote from the minds of thoſe 
illuftrious republican warriors, while they continued 
uncontaminated by luxury, and uninfluenced by power, 

than that of forming a military eſtabliſhment and inter- 
eſt, diſtinct from, independent of, and hoſtile to, the 
civil authority and the general welfare of the nation. 
Their object rather appears to have been, to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves as intrepid ſoldiers, and defenders of their 
country, in order to acquire a more conſpicuous title to 

the character of uſeful citizens, and eſtimable members 

of the community. | 
HFabituated to exerciſe, inured to hardſhip, familiar- 

ized with danger, actuated by patriotiſm, and animated 

by thoſe brilliant proſpects of glory which were held 
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out as the ultimate objects of their atduous purſuit, . 
nothing but prodigies of heroiſm could be expected 
trom ſuch warriors, fitted for the field by ſuch an edu- 


cation, guided by ſuch principles, and incited by the 


expectation of ſuch rewards, 

Notwithſtanding the darkneſs in which the early ages 
of the world are enveloped, and the fabulous abſurdi- 
ties. which diſgrace, and render doubtful the pages of 
ancient hiftory, yet ſome reſplendent rays of light or-- 
caſionally dart through the chaotic gloom : And as we 
approach the glorious period when the arts and ſciences 
were firſt cultivated with ſucceſs in Greece, the clouds 
of ertor begin to diſſipate, the ſcene becomes more 
luminous, and truth becomes the polar ſtar of our in- 


. Guiries. Guided by kits ſacred torch, and the inextin- 

guiſhable lamp of reaſon, we ate enabled to explore the 
regions of apparent obſcurity, and to deduce moral 
truth, or at leaſt obvious probability, from fabulous 


narration, poetical alluſions, and mythological allegory, 


Contemplating the numerous imaginary deities of the 
Pagan world, as fo many diſtinguiſhed characters, whoſe - 


heroic exploits, eccentric lives, ſplendid vices,. refined 


diſimulation, or deteſtable hypocriſy, procured them 


the poſthumous honors of ayoTaEo81s, reſulting from 
the blind adoration of ignorance, and the irrational 
credulity of ſuperſtition ; we become poſſeſſed of a clue 


to hiſtorical information, of which we ſhould otherwiſe 
be deprived, and which is of infinite importance in 
aſſiſting our reſearches into the gloumy labvrinths of an- 


tiquity. Inſtead of adoring jupiter as the Sovereign 
of heaven and earth, we examine his political and 
moral character as a monarch of the iſle of Crete; 
which preſents to us an aſtoniſhing mixture of heroic 


qualities and ſhameful vices. . Inttead of beholdin 


Hereules, ſepporting the heavens on his ſhoulders, or 


. miraculouſly cleanſing the ſtable of Augeas, we are led 
to conſider him as an illuſtrious and diſintereſted hero, 


aiming at the acquirement of popularity and glory, by 


eccentrie and dangerous diſplays. of intrepidity and 
| heroiſm, | Abs Ivy 
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To trace the progreſs of nations and empires, from 
the ſilent vale of obſcurity: to the lofty pinnacle of glo- 
ry, is truly a delighttul taſk ; hut the contemplation of 
their decleniion and political diſſolution, inſpires the 
ſoul with far different ſenſations. The former ſcene 
is noble and intereſting, the latter awful and inſtructive, 
From the one, the mind that delights in the ſtudy of e 
hiſtory will derive infinite gratification ; from the other, 
important and uſeful inſtruction. The inveſtigation of 
the cauſes of both, will naturally invite and command. 
the attention of the philoſophie politician. | 

I have already hinted at the cauſes of the proſperity 
and glory of Greece and Rome, anterior to the period 
when they arrived at the meridiaa of their exiſtence as 
nations. I ſhall now proceed to review, recapitulate, 
and illuſtrate thoſe cauſes, and their ſubſequent effects; 
and, conſequently, the influence of a patriotic military 
/p:rit, in promoting their advancement, and of regular 
military eftavli/oments, in accelerating their deſtruction. 3 
Some deſultory obſetvatiens will naturally occur, pre- 
paratory to, and in the purſuit of, a diſeuſſion of ſuch 
magnitude, which will involve many hiftorical facts, and 
require illuſtration from a variety of hiſtorical exam»: 
ples. IJ am ſenſible that my abilities and information 
are inſinitely unequal to a diſquiſition of a: nature fo 
important. But as the ſubject has never, to my know l- 
edge, been attempted in America, and as it is obvious 
that the citizens of a republican government ought to 
be frequently engaged in the contemplation of thoſe 
inſtractive ſcenes with which hiſtory abounds, and in 
ferious reflection on the cauſes of the riſe and fall of 
former republics, I feel an irreſiſtible. inclination to un- 
dertake the taſk. And ſhould my feeble endeavors 
prompt ſome abler pen to a more extenſive difcuſſion 
and accurate developement of the ſubject, I ſhall feel 
myſelf ſufficiently rewarded for the trouble of waiting 
this diſguiſition. 

I bave obſerved that the applauſe which was laviſhly- 
beſtowed upon conquerors, and the civic honors which 
were conferred as the meed of bravery and ſucceſsful 
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the grand chain of cauſes which facilitated the progreſs 
of the Grecian and Roman republics to an unparalleled 
degree of national importance and proſperity, Sueh 
glorious rewards naturally operated as a flimulus to that 
Ipirit of ambition which is inherent in the human mind, 
and which, when rouzed to action, frequently knows 
no bounds, hreaks through all the -barriers which 
humanity, reaſon, and policy, oppoſe to its progreſs, 
deluges ftates in blood, and enchains the human race in 
the galling fetters of ſlavery. . Every page of hiſtory 


records its deſtructive effects, and warns. mankind to 


beware of its faſcinating influence, and avoid the fatal 
rocks on which the ancient republics were loſt, Am. 
bition was the Scylla, and Luxury the Charybdis, on 


which were wrecked the political barks of Greece, 
Carthage, Rome, and the other ancient republics and 


kingdoms, - 
Thomas Paine (whom I would mention with applauſe 


a8. à politician, not as a divine) has obſerved, with 
equal truth and ſpirit, that War is the Pharo table of 


governments, and nations the dupes of the kame. In 
the firſt ages of the world, fays the ſame writer, the 
chief of a banditti of ruffians loſt the name of robber in 


that of monarch ; and hence. he very naturally and 


juſtly deduces the origin of kingly governments. Tere 


is always a military force, of {ome kind or other, in a. 


deſpotic government, devoted to the ſovereign and his 
minjons, This force is deſigned to anſwer the double 
purpoſe of extending foreign conqueſts and enſlaving 
the people at home. I ſhall have occaſion to obſerve, 
however, in the courſe of the preſent eſſay, that this 
formidable engine of defpotic power frequently recoils 
upon its authors and ſupporters with accumulated fury, 
and involves in undiſtinguiſſred deſtruction, tyrant after 
tyrant, while the people ſtill continue the miſerable 
victims of a tyranny, variable in its means and appear- 


ances, but uniform in its ſyſtem and conſequences. 
There is no fact better eſtabliſned than that kings and 


their minifters are always uſurpers and robbets. It 1s 
| | | equally. 
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5 that ſoldiers, even in a republic, in time 
O 


eace, are always the -ſlaves and minions of an 
ariſtocratic faction. 


But J am wandering in the bye, ways of digreſſion, 
whilſt I ſhould be advancing in the high road of illuſ- 
tration. N 


Education, or rather diſcipline, combined and inter- 
woven,yith that ardent amor patria, or love of their 
country, which the Spartans aſſiduouſly inculcated and 
cultivated, . rendered that republic, for a time, the ar- 
biter of Greece, and the admiration of the world. 
Yet, though their diſcipline was extremely rigid, and 
their notions of martial honor very elevated, they ſeem 
neyer to have forgotten that they were citizens, and 
that the exertion of their military talents was laudable 
only when directed to the welfare of the community. 
With all our admiration and reverence for the Lace- 
demonians, there was ſomething ſo unreaſonably ſevere 
in their manners, ſuch a kind of half ſavage ferocity - 
in their mode of education, as we ought never to be 
diſpoſed to imitate. Indeed all nations ſeem to have 
been originally barbarians, and to have advanced to 
civilization by very flow degrees. Homer's Grecian 
heroes, at the fiege of Troy, are all barbarons in their 
manners, and many of them ctuel in their diſpoſitions. 
Achilles, the principal hero of the Tliad, is a monſter, 
of revenge and inhumanity. Yet Homer has been 
very juſtly praiſed for peculiar refinement of delicacy 


and ſentiment, in an age ſo dark and ſavage as that in 


which he compoſed his unequalled poems, He paints 
raral ſcenes, rural 7 and rural manners, in 
colours equally vivid and delightful. On fuck themes 


His heart appears to have been alive to every tender 
feeling, animated by every warm emotion. Some have | 
been ſanguine enough to ſuppoſe that he was not an 
entire ſtranger to the hooks of Moſes. Several pailages 
in the Iliad and Odyſſey, and the certainty that he was 
a great traveller, may perhaps be thought, without in- 
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curring the imputation-ot exceſſive eredulity, to favor 
ſuch a ſuppoſition.* 
Standing armies are generally compoſed of men cor- 
_ reſponding with Plutarch's deſcription of the Baſtarni, 
who were ignorant of agriculture, navigation, and the 
other uſeful arts, and whoſe ſole profeſſion and employ- 
ment, ſays that eminent writer, was to fight and to 
conquer. But the republican ſoldier is a different char- 
acer, The heroes of Thermopylae, Platea, Breed's 
Hill, Saratoga, Gemappe, and Fleurus, were at once 
citizens, ſoldiers, and patriots. I proceed to give ſome 
extracts, illuſtrative of the influence of a patriotic mili- 
tary ſpirit, in elevating the ancient republics to power 
and glor x. | 7 
The author of the 354th Spedtator ſtates, on the 
authority of Xenophon, that the Spartan youth were 
1 We | gcdueated 
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_* The following paſſage from the fixteenth book of 
the Iliad, diveſting it of any ſuppoſed alluſion to the 
Scripture account of the deluge, appears to me corrobora- 
tive of the opinion that"the Pagans had at leaſt a con- 
' Fuſed idea of that dreadful event, It is true that 
Homer introduces it as a fimile, and applies it is à par- 
ticular ſeaſon of the year; but the parentheſis is evi- 
dienily alluſive to the generally received opinion anon 
the ancients, that the world had once been depopulated + 
by a deluge, as & puniſhment for the ſins of mankind, 


1 


As when in autumn Jove his fury pours, 
And earth is loaded with inceſſant ſhowers ; 
(When guilty mortals break th' eternal laws, 
Or judges, brib'd, betray the righteous cauſe ;) 
From their deep beds he bids the rivers riſe, 
And opens all the floodgates of the ſkies : 
Th'-impetuous torrents from their hills obey, 
Whole fields are drown'd,and mountains ſwept away; 
Loud roars the deluge till it meets the main; 
And trembling man ſees all his labours vain, 


Po PE'S Tran/lation, | 


#23 
edacated to ſach a peculiarly modeſt deportment, that 
its impreſſion was viſible on their countenances, and 
that the eyes of a marble ſtatue might as ſoon have 
been turned upon a ſtranger as theirs 3 and the ſame 
author compares their behaviour, in point of modeſty, 
to that of a bride when put to bed on her wedding 
night, „This virtue, which is always ſubjoined to 
magnanimity, had ſuch an influence upon their courage, 
that in battle an enemy could not look them in the face, 
and they durſt not but die for their country.“ If 
modeſty and active patriotiſm are ſo intimately connect- 
ed, ſurely the love of our country is productive of every 
virtue which adorns human nature 


Among the Spartans,” ſays that elegant writer, 
Mr. Budgell, in the zo jtch number of the work which 
I have juſt quoted, It was not lawful for the father 
himſelf to bring up his children after his own fancy, 
As ſoon as they were ſeven years old, they were all 
lifted in ſeveral companies, and diſciplined by the pub- 
lie. The old men were ſpectators of their performan=- 
ces, who often raiſed quarrels among them, and ſer 
them at ſtrife with one another, that by thoſe early diſ- 
coveries they might ſec how their ſeveral talents lay, 
and, without any regard. to. their quality, diſpoſe of 
them accordingly for the ſervice of the commonwealth, 
By this means Sparta ſbon became the miſtreſs of Greece, 
and famous through the whole world for her civil and 
military diſcipline.” _ arab 


Plutarch mentions a Spartan, who, happening to be 
bathing when an attack upon the city commenced, 
ſprang immediately into the thickeſt ranks of the. ene. 
my; and tkough he performed prodigies of valour, and 
was greatly inſtrumental in gaining the victory that en- 
ſued, yet he was fined by the civil authority, for going 
naked and unarmed to the battle. | | 


The foregoing obſervations will apply, with ſome 
qualifications, to Athens, and ſeveral of the other 
Grecian ſtates. * e 
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We come now to the Ronen Republic. Rome,” 
Lays the learned Dr. Gillies, “ — to the only 
hiſtorianꝰ who has circumſtantially and authentically 
deſcribed its early tranſactions, was an expanſion of 
Alba Longa, itſelf a Grecian colony, which, accord- 
ing to the immemorial and ſacred cuſtom of its mother 
country, diffuſed into new ſettlements the -exuberance 
of a flouriſhing population, produced by the wiſeſt and 
moſt liberal inſtitutions. According to the ſame ad- 
mirable hiſtorian, the manly diſcernment of Romulus 
offered an aſylum, not-merely for robbers and murder- 
ers, but for thoſe who were threatened with murder or 
robbery, who ſpurned iubjection, or Aled from oppreſ- 
fion : For amidſt the lawleſs turbulence of ancient Ita- 
lx, the weak needed protectors againſt the ſtrong, the 
few againſt the many. And Rome, at her earlieſt age, 
already ſyſtematically aſſiſted the weaker party; thus 
Farting 1 in her infancy that politic heroiſm, that was 
ſtined, by firm and majeſtic ſteps, to conduct her 
manhood and maturity to the fair ſovereignty of con- 
ſenting nations.“ | 
Virgil, in his ſecond Georgic, © gives a pleaſing pio- 
ture of the rural life amongſt the Romans; and de- 
duces the greatneſs of the commonwealth, at the time 


he wrote, from the AE of rural * and exer- 
eiſes.— 


To rural powers a juſt oblation pays, 
And on the green his careleſs limbs diſplays, 
The hearth is in the midſt; the herdſmen, round 
Ihe cheerſul fire, invoke his health in goblets crown'd. 
He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize, 
The groom his fellow groom at 5 defies, 
And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes; 
Or, ſtript for wreſtling, ſmears his limbs with oil, 
And Tuches with a trip his foe to. foil. 


The l i in ruſtic pomp, | on holy days, | 7 
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* Dionve1ivs of Halicarnoſſuc, 


Such was the life the frugal Sabines led: 
So Remus and his brother god were bred : 
From whom th* auſtere Etrurian virtue roſe : 
And this rude life our homely fathers choſe ;. 
Old Rome from ſuch a race derived her birth, 
Ihe ſeat of empire, and the conquer'd earth. 


Deypex's aun 


— 60 «If I would here put on the ſcholar and politician, I 
might inform my readers how thoſe bodily exerciſes 
or games, were formeriy encouraged in all the com- 
monweaiths of Greece. From whence the Romans at- 
terwards borrowed their Pentathium, which was com- 
pofed of running, wreſtling, leaping, throwing, and 
— though the prizes were nothing but a crown of 
cypreſs or parſley “ Spectator, No. 161. 

It cannot be thunght foreign to the preſent ſubjeR, 
to mention a fact relating to the Perſian monarchy. In 
ancient Perſia, a ſacred regard to trath was inculcated, 
in uniſon with martial exerciſes. Herodotus, fa 
Addiſon, tells us of the ancient Perſians, that from x. 
age of five years to twenty, they inſtructed their ſons 
only 4n three things, to manage the horſe, to uſe the 
bow, and ſpeak truth. 

Chartdemus, an Athenian exile at the eburt of Dari- 
us Codomanus, on being aſked his opinion reſpecling 
the warlike preparations making by that prince againſt 
Alexander the Great, anſwered as follows, #« Every 
ſoldier has a knowledge of war ſufficient for a general. 
And this diſcipline, by which the Macedonian army is 
become ſo formidable, was firſt eſtabliſhed, and has been 
all along kept up, by a fixed contemꝑt of what your 
troops are ſo vain of ; I mean gold and filver. The 
bare earth ſerves chem for beds. Whatever will ſatisfy 
nature is their luxury, Their repoſe is always ſhorter 
than the night, c.. No wonder that a ſmall body of 
| Greeks, ſo completely trained to war, and led by a 
active and enterprizing general, ſhould have been able 
to defeat the effeminate and undiſciplined millions of Na. 
rius, and annihilate the Perſian monarchy, Lamenta- 
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ble reſection that ſuch troops were the minions of aw 


enthuſiaſt ic conqueror, who delighted in the deſtruction 
of the human race, and aimed at univerſal empire! 
Having attempted a curſory illuftration of the poſi- 
tion that a_parritic military ſpirit was the principal 
cauſe of the elevation and aggrandizement of the an- 
cient republics, 1 proceed to take a rapid ſurvey of the 
political conſequences of regular military eflabliſhments ; 
and ſhall clofe this eſſay with an addreſs to my republi- 
can fellow citizens, on the important ſubject. 
Patriotiſm, amongſt the ancients, was little more 
than an excluſive prejudice of individuals in favor of 
their own country, and partook, in a great degree, of 
a ſpirit of hatred to the natives of other chimes, and 


the ſubjects of other governments. But their amor 


patria was proportionably ardent, and has no parallel 
but in regenerated America and France. Hence the 
eontinual and bloody wars which deſolated the old 
world. The Greeks and Romans, with all their de- 
Fotion to liberty, were ignorant of the only principle 
which can ever ſupport a republican government. 'They 
had no very clear ideas of that repreſentative ſyſtem, of 
which it has been the peculiar fortune of America to 


exhibit ſo illoſtrious an example; an example which 


weill probably regenerate the world, if the continual 
tactions in France, and the aſpiring and intriguing ſpir- 
it of ariſtocracy in America, do not, unfortunately eſ- 


tabliſh the deplorable poſition that a government, truly 


republican, cannot exiſt. The celebrated Amphictyonic 
council ſcarcely forms an exception to the truth of the 
remark I have juſt made. Hence the frequent revolu- 
tions which agiateFthe ancient republics. At length, 
trom cauſes obvious to every one in the leaſt degree ac- 
quainted with hiſtory, the military became a ſeparate 

and independent intereſt in the ſtate.“ Aſpiring dema- 
. * * FA 3 . 8 gogues 
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- * Sejanus condenſed the Roman pretorian bands inte 
bone body, which evere formerly ſcattered in different 
cantonments, in order to deſtroy their familiarity. with 


the people, and render them the engines of deſpetiſu. 
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gogues encouraged a ſpirit of independence arid imagi- 
nary ſaperiority in the ſoldiery, in order to make them 
the inſtruments of their own-ambition, When the re- 
publican ſyſtem becomes corrupted, when avarice and 
luxury become tutelar deities, it is not extremely dift:- 
cult for a deſigning man, of talents and enterprize, to 
become-at once the favorite of the populace, and the 
leader of the army. If riches be combined with genius 
and ambition, we may then bid adieu to public liberty. 
Then Ceſars, Syllas, Mariuſes, Anthonys, and Octa- 
viuſes, ſpring up and fade away like muſhrooms, and 
though the reign of each ſingle tyrant may be tranſient; 
yet the empire of liberty is annihilated, Philip, unit- 
ing arms, intrigue, and corruption, became the ſeve- 
reign monarch of all Greece. In the ſame manner the 
fixſt dictators of Rome elevated themſelves on the ruins. 
of their country. Such was the fate of Greece and 
Rome; the native regions of liberty, genius, and 
ſeience. Such, we have reaſon to fear, from the e. 
ceſſive military ſpirit which the revolutionary war has 
engendered in France, and the intoxicating effect which 
their unexampled ſucceſſes muſt produce on a people 
naturally ardent and ambitious, may too ſoon. * © 
fate of that aſtoniſhing Republic, . And ſuch, dreadful - 
idea, may one day be the fate of our beloved America ! 
Political evils, in many inſtances, work their own 
eures; but, unhappily, it is generally at a period very 
remote from their commencement, that a radical reme- 
dy is effected. An army is an engine, as dangerous to 
the prince, as deſtructive to the people. It can raiſe 
up and pull down at pleaſure; Hence, at an early 
period of the Roman empire, there were nearly fifty © 
' emperors in an equal number of years. 
regret that my almoſt abſolute ignorance of modern 
hiſtory precludes me from illuſtrating this ſubject by 
thoſe examples with which it muft neceſſarily abound, 
As human nature, in all ages and countries, is eſſentially 
the ſame, ſimilar cauſes always produce ſimilar effects. 


England, after the depoſition of Charles I. was a * 
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nal republic or common wealth. But the moment 
Cromwell became the director of the military force, he 
became, in effect, the tyrant of his country. + 
I ſubjoin two or, three extracts, applicable to the 
p:eſent ſubjeR, from hiſtorical works of eminent merit. 
Luxurious and ſenſual men, who: compoſed the 
Roman Senate, could not maintain their authority over 
generals who commanded. great armies, and were illuſ- 
trious by conqueſt.“ | 1 0 nn 
Conqueſt at a diſtance led them unwarily, in ſome 
inſtances, to ſuſpend that fundamental law, of which 
Ceſar availed himſelf in his Gallic war, by debauching 
from their duty the belt diſciplined army of the repub- 
lic ; And it was that army, under a leader little in- 
ferior to Hannibal, which determined the fate of 
Rome.” | F Gr ri4'% 4 
„ The Turkiſh monarch is ſunk in voluptuouſneſs; 
licentiouſaeſs creeps in among the ſoldiery; and the 
* overnment becomes entirely military.” acl 
KAIuzs's Sketches of the Hiftory of Man. 


« Here we find the origin of that practice of hiring 
troops, which has been faſhioned into fo perfect an in- 
ſtrument of oppreſſion and uſurpation. Compoſed of 
the moſt worthleſs a#4 abandoned of all nations, ani- 
mated by no principle, attached to no cauſe, they were 
led, as well by their profligacy as the habits of a mili- 
tary life, to. ſhake off every reſtraint, which various 
cauſes may impoſe, even on the ferocious paſſions of 
the decypation of the warrior. Princes found in them 
prompt and convenient agents for the execution of their 
will. Thus did they contribute to give a boldneſs and 
courage to the ambition of princes ; while theſe were 
induced to regard ſuch mercenaries as the molt firm pil- 
lars of their thrones, and were ftimulated to exerciſe 
the powers of invention, to obtain the means of ſap- 
Porting an inſtitution that contained innumerable germs 
of revolutions, diſaſters, and calamities, to fovereigns 
as well as ſubjects,” | 


F 
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In 1486, Henry VII. of England, eſtabliſned the 
firſt ſanding military force of that Kkingſtom, which 
conſiſted of only fifty yeomen of the guards. Cam- 
parte this with thoſe enormous armies which now render 
the government of Great Britain an almoſt abſolute deſ- 
potiſm—which have ſtained with blood the plains of 
America, ſpread deſolation over many delightful coun. 
tries in the Eaſt Indies, annihilated the hiberties of Ire- 
land, and been ſingularly, though unfortunately, dif- 
tinguiſhed in the preſent cruſade againſt France. 

My fellow citizens of the United States! May the 
feeble ſketch I have given you of the deplorable conſe. 
quences of ſtandiag armies, warn you to avoid them, 
May our national character reſemble that of the Chance, 
the moſt powerful nation of ancient. Germany, who 
are repreſented by Tacitus as averſe. to war, ſtrangers 
to rapine and plunder, and yet prompt to take the held 
in the cauſe of their country. and liberty; brave in bat- 
tle, and humane in victory. May we cultivate a mar- 
tial ſpirit, but in the moſt rigid ſubſervience to the 
civil authority. May the attempts of the advocates of 
ariſtocracy, to introduce among us a ſtanding military. 
force, continue to meet that reception by which they 
have heretofore been diſtinguiſned.“ May we ever 


place # 


| can jealouſy of flanding armies which our pious fares 
fathers entertained... 
Divers gentlemen and others, being joined in a mili- 
tary company, deſired to be made a corporation; but 
the council, conſidering from the example of the Pre- 
torian band among the Romans, and the templers in 
Eytope, how dangerous it might be to etect a ſtandin 
authority of military men, which might eafily in time 
overthrow the civil power, thought fit to ſtop it 
betimes. : | a 
Gov, WinTHROPS Fournal, P. 147. A. D. 1637. 
In Mr. Ranpoien's Vindication of his condudt © 
whil}k Secretary of State, the reader will find a par- 
ticular flatement of various SENATORIAL propoſitions 


| — T he following extrad diſplays that truly republi- 
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place our confidence in a well regulated and patriotie- 
militia, as the ſureſt guard of our liberty and independ- 
ence, May we ſhun foreign influence, and cultivate 
that internal union which the great Waſhington, in his 
invaluable addreſs to us on his reſignation, aſſures us 
will preclude © the neceſſity of thoſe overgrown mili- 
tary eſtabliſhments, which, under any form of govern- 
ment, are inauſpicious to liberty, and which are to be 
regarded as particularly hoſtile to republican liberty.” 
May the late rapid advances of avarice, Juxury, and. 
ariſtocracy, be ſpeedily checked. May a love of peace, 
combined with an inflexible ſpirit of national dignity, . 
ever diſtinguiſh our character. May we fteer our. 
political bark clear of the rocks of ambition, and the 
deſtructive vortex of European politics. But whenever 
an unjuſt attack ſhall be commenced upon our rights and 
independence by any nation upon earth, may every 
heart beat high in his country's cauſe, every boſom 
glow with patriotic ardor ; and may the ſcenes of Sara- 
toga and Yorktown, in our revolutionary drama, be 
reacted to the diſgrace and confuſion of the ambitious . 
invaders. Alas ! It is impoſſible for me to difſemble- 
my fears that we are rapidly approaching to the zenith 

X of our exiſtence as a free republic. Our growing con- 
nections with Great Britain are ominous of ſome dread- + 
ful event, Our fate is linked with that of France; 
and may the God of Armies continue to ſmile upon 
that heroic nation, till their arms ſhall be pointed 
A galuſt liberty. May their ſucceſſes be productive, not 
| | | only, 
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for an augmentation of our military eflabliſpment, and © 
their fate in the Nous of REPRESENTATIVES, Ser 


41 ſ% the American Annual Regiſter for 1796, P. 110. 
; | % 0 | | 


The term M enliſiment for the troops. employed an the 
weſtern and ſouthern frontiers, has lately been changed 
from three 10 five heart. This alteration, though appa- 
"rently of but little conſequence, appears to me d dangev- 
ont innovations. © 4 ne . 
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only of the continuation. of their own, freedom, and 
that of America, but of the cmancipation and regeuer- 
ation of the world! 8 


ESSAY II. : 


On the MORAL conſequences of flanding armez. 


IN the preceding eſſay, I have conſined my. reflecs 
tions to the influence of a martial ſpirit, and of milita- 
ry eſtabliſhments, on government. That the moral 


character of a nation has an. important influence on its 


form of government; that virtue is congenital with re- 
publicaniſm, and that luxury and licentioufaeſs art hoſ- 
tile to liberty; cannot be doobted. That military eſ. 
tabliſhments,in any government, ate repugnant to the prin- 


ciples and practice of genuine morality, is equally true. 


Conſequently they are at once deſtructive of freedom, 


and of moral and religious principles and habits, We 


can eaſiy conceive that a republican citizen ſoldier may 
be an amiable and virtuous chatacter; but,a- moral ſol- 
dier, who has forever detached himſelf from civilized 
ſociety, is an imaginary being. The ideas of war and 
morality do not ealily allociate, To ſuppoſe a man 
whoſe occupation is war, or who has an intereſt ſeparate 
from that of his fellow citizens, and who exiſts upon 
the ſpoils of his country or ſome other nation to ſup- 
poſe ſuch a man governed hy the principles of juſtice, 
or under the influence of religion, is almoſt paradoxi- 
cal. By thoſe who have 2 general and comprehenſi ve 
knowledge of human nature, or who have ſerved in an 


not be thought too ſevere. Ky 
Lord Kaims, in a very philoſophical manoer, at. 
tempts to demonſtrate that wat calls into action many 


dormaut L 


army, republican or. monarchical,, theſe reflections will 
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- dormant virtues, ſuch as courage, fortitude, magnanim- 
ity, clemency, &c. the influence of which would be 
very faint and languid, or would perhaps be almoſt era- 
dicated from the human mind, in a ftate of univerſal 
peace, War has undoubtedly been permitted by Provi- 
dence for wiſe purpoſes ; yet I cannot believe that it 
will always be permitted, and am conſcious that a ſtate 
of uninterrupted peace would be the moſt conducive to 
human happineſs. The ſame writer propoſes a plan for. 
regulating the Britiſh army, in ſuch a manner as to ren. 
der it a ſchool of indufiry and virtue. This is perfectly 
vidonary, He aſcends the Piſgab of metaphyſical theo- 
ry, and regales himſelf with the ideal proſpect of a 
ſcene which can never exiſt but in hisown imagination, 
Kaims was a great genius, and a prodigy of litefature';. 
but there is great truth in the remark. of a learned 
friend of mine, that he was often a: very weak and: 

> -_ ſaperſicial writer, 

In an army every thing invites and leads to diſſipa- 
tion, debauchery, and indeed an almoſt total extinction 
of virtuons principles and habits. Honor, a pitiful. 
ſubſtitute fat virtue, is the tutelar deity of ſoldiers. 
Should I ever be a father, and have a fon, whoſe prin- 
eiples I believed to be fo firialy fixed as to render him 
capable of reſiſting every poſſible temptation, I ſhould 
be fond of his taking a ſhort tour in the army, when- 
ever his country demanded his ſervices. It is the beſt 
ſchool in the world. More real knowledge of human. 
nature may be acquired in {ix months, in an army, than 
in au equal number of years, ſpent at an univerſity. 
Bat it is a lottery, in which the diſproportion of the 
prizes to the blanks is immenſe, Where a ſingle youth 
has acquired a fund of uſcful knowledge, and improv- 
cd it to advantage, by ſerving as a ſoldier, nine or ten, 
perhips a much greater number, have been eternally 

. PET | by | 
Military men conſider themſelves as a ſuperior order 

of beings to thoſe whoſe lot it is to cultivate the earth; 

They make uſe of nicknames, expreſſive of the moſt ſuper- 

lative contempt for the peaceful oeeupations and honeſt 

R | characters. 
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characters ef farmers and mechanics. The idea of 3 
chaſte and permanent connubial connection, is, to the 
immenſe majority of them, an object of ridicule, If I 
believed that there was but a fingle divine inſtitution, I 
ſhould ſuppoſe it was that of marriage, which I conſid- 
er as the ſource avd-grand ſupport of virtue and hap- 
pineſs on earth. In the vicinity of the reſidence of a 
military corps, adultery is always frequent. A ſoldier 
ever prides himſelf in ſedueing an innocent virgin, ora 
ſimple wife, Hundreds of once innocent py 
_ females are to be feem- in every army, who have be- 

come, from neceflity or deſpair, the moſt abandoned be- 
ings in exiſtence. How often have I been ſhocked by 
the reflection, that ſome of thoſe whom 1 have ſeen ir- 
revocably immerſed in vice and miſery, were once the 
delights of aged parents and affectionate huſbands, who 
are now more unhappy than themſelves! How often, in 
making this reflection, have I curſed that defective ſyſ- 
tem of education, which renders female innocence an 
eaſy prey to the arts of ſeduction! | 
I ſubjoin an anecdote, Muſtrative of the obſervations 
1 have juſt made, If it is not true, the gentleman wha 
is the hero of it, is a liar, and poſſeſſes a heart capable 
of che crime which. I aſcribe to him. I be ſtory is 
from his own mouth, and was not .communicated in 
chene... | b 4 

A captain of the firſt regiment of the United States, 
being ordered to attend ſome Indian chiefs who were 
viſiting the large cities of our country, was preſented, 
by a gentleman for whom be undertook to tranſact ſome: 
buſineſs, with a letter of introduction to a friend of 
that gentleman in New York. In conſequence of this 
letter, he was made- welcome, and treated with polite- 
neſs, during a ſtay of ſome weeks in that city. His 
' landlord had a wife and ſeveral children, and his houſe 
had hitherto been the reſidence of connubial and ſocial 
affection and happineſs. The captain ſoon formed a de- 
termination to ſeduce his hoſteſs. He poſſeſſed a: good 
exterior, and probably an inſinuating addreſs. He ſuc» 
ceeded too well, but could not elude ſuſpicion, bac, 

| 9 4 
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the huſband was abſent on buſineſs, he frequently at- 
rended the wife to the theatre. One evening, ſoon af. 
ter the play was over, the landlord cavght the lovers in 
a ſituation which baniſhed incredulity from his mind. 
The hero immediately abſconded. The next morning 
he returned to his room, where he found a billet, in- 
forming that he might find his'baggage at a certain inn. 
The conſequences were, a final ſepatation, and a re- 
ſpectable family diſgraced and rendered forever un- 
7. CI rn ol 
* The captain told this ſtory with ſeeming exultation. 
May heaven blaſt the wretch, exclaimed 1, when I firft 
heard it, who can thus wantonly ſport with every thing 
dear to his fellow creatures, who can be thus guilty of 
treachery in private friendſhip, and violate the ſacred 
rites of hoſpitality ! May the \pangs of a guilty con- 
ſeience embitter every moment of his infamous exiſt. 
ence ! Yet this captain had as good a character, and 
was apparently as amiable a man, as any officer in the 
r K | e 
The conſequences which reſalt from the crime of 
adultery are fo dreadful, that the puniſhment: for it, in 
every civihzed community, ought to be very ſevere, 
Draco, and other ancient legiilators, Who puniſhed it 
with death, have been violently cenſured ; but the 
principle on which they acted was laudable. It is fre- 
quently ſaid that the conſequences of infidelity in the. 
kuſband are not ſo injurious to ſociety, as the conſe.” 
quences of the ſame conduct on the part of the wife. 
There is not even a ſhadow of foundation for the aſſer- 
tion. It is'a part of that general ſyſtem of unjuſt and 
contemptuous treatment of women, to which our. ſex 
in general are lo obſtinately attached, In the fervor of 
th, excuſes may be pleaded for indulgence in un- 
lawful pleaſures. * But the man who is not, after mar- 


; 


klage, purely and ſcrupulouſly chaſteXÞ deteſt more 


than a robber. In this inſtance my ſentiments are per- 
haps rigid. But it is almoſt impoſſible to be too rigid 
ina matter ſo eſſentially intereſting to the welfare and 


happineſs of ſociety. 2 
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A general attachment to military habits and prejudi- 

tes, completely changes, not only the political, but the 
moral character of a nation. The Abbe Millot, in the 
introduction to his Elements of Modern Hiſflogy, after 
drawing a frightful picture of the licentiouſneſs which 
reigned in the Roman armies, under the emperors, con- 
cludes with this energetic obſervation — Rome was 
no longer inhabited by Romans.” 1 am but juſt com- 
mencing the ſtudy of modern hiſtory. As yet my priu- 
cipal guides are Millot, Robertſon, and Katmes, 'Theie 
writers will only make me acquainted with the elements 
of hiſtorical knowledge ; and they were all attached to 
monarchy, Yet every page I read increaſes my averſion 
to that form of government, and its inſeparable con- 
comitant, a STANDING ARMY. FA 

There have been leaders of armies, who were 2s 
much diſtinguiſhed for morality, as for bravery. But 
they were chiefly republican leaders. Beliſarius, and a 
tew others, are exceptions. Of all the great and glori- 
ous military characters of the ancient world, I aſſign the 
firſt place to Titus Flatyinius, who, though a Roman, 
was the reſtorer of Grecian liberty, He 1s far from 
being entitled to this diſtigction, either by the number 
of his battles, the extent of his conqueſts, or the 
ſplendor of his ſucceſsful exploits ; his juſtice, human- 
ity, regard to liberty, and delight in peace, are infl- 
nitely more honorable claims to the admiration and 
gratitude of poſterity, and the applauſive voice of te- 
nown. His great and noble actions, delineated by the 
elegant pencil of Plutarch, that great painter of char- 
actere, irreſiftibly excite our eſteem and reverence, 
Yet there are ſhades in this luminous portrait, Human 
nature is always imperfect, 

In this place I cannot forbear to obſerve how elegant. 
ly applicable are the following lines of Euripides, an 
ancient Greek poet, to our immortal VMaſhing ton, and 
the brave and virtuous Dampierte, the ſucceſſor of 
Dumovrier in the command of the. French army, who 
vlottoufly fell in defence of the cauſe of liberty, and in 

tac 
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te arms of victory, in a bene wich the Avſtrians, in 
May, 1793- They were applied to Hannibal and Pelop- 
idas, by the greateſt biogtapher of antiquity; + 


« The firſt of chiefs is he who laurels gains, 
And buys them not with life: The next is he 


Who dies, but dies in wirtue's arms.” 1 


Plutarch in his compariſon of the characters of Arif. 
tides and Cato, tranſcribes the following elegant paſſage 
from the Odyſſey of Homer, in which that contemptu- 

ous averſion to the tranquil enjoyments of a rural and 
virtuous life, which 1s generally prevalent among thoſe 
who devote themſelves entirely to the military profeſ- 
ſion, is illuſtrated in a beautiful manner, and decked 
with all the vivid colouring and nnn imagery of 
poctical painting. 


« The culture of the Feld, which fills the flares 
With happy barweſt; and dameſtic cares, 


Mich. rear the ſmiling progeny, ns charms 
Could boa far me; *twwas mine, to ſail | 
T he gallant Si p, to found the trump of wary 
To point the poliſb' ſpear, and hurl the 1 25 "ring 


lance,'* 12 


1 5 


* 
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* The following is Pope's tranſlation of this paſſage : 


7 he works peace my ſoul diſdained to bear, 


. 'The rural labour, or domeſtic care, 
| A To raiſe the maſt, the miffil dart to wings 
 BÞ And ſend ſwift arrows from the bounding firing, 
; Mert arts the gods made gral:ful to my mind. 
„ Oodxsser, B. 14 


Knox /ays thot Pope's 5 verſion 0) oF the Odi is a par- 
2 rather than @ tran/lation, But, if the tt asf - 
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I hall conclude with an applicable extract from 
Cowper, one of the beſt informed and moſt virtuous, if 
not one of the moſt elegant of modern poets. His de- 
ſcription of “ The recruit, and his transformation,” is 
alſo worthy of -perulal, + 


MILITARY GLORY, 


. field of glory, as the world 
Miſdeems it, dazzled by its bright array; 
With all the majeſfly of tbund ring pomp, 
Enchanting muſic, and immortal wreaths, 

Ir but a ſchool where thoughtleſineſe is taught 
On principle, where foppery atones — 
Far folly, gallantry for every vice. 


# 


FUGITIVE 
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ator: of Plutarch tranſcribed the above paſſage with 
eccuracy, it is certain that the verſion of Pope, in this 
inflance, it mare conciſe than the original. Mercier, a 
French critic, and author of the Night Cap, a work of. 
real merit, exalts Pope's tranjlation of. Hamer abave- 
the original, He has made, as it were, a new poem 
of the [liad, by the energy, liberty, and dering plian- 
©, of ns language,” A conſideration of the different 
opinions of men of genius and learning, may produce 


n/eful reflections. 


* 
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FUGITIVE PIECES, 


On PolITIOAL SupjrcCTSY, - 


The following, the firſt proſe piece the anthor ever 
wrote for the preſs, appeared in the Greenheld 


Gazette, January 17, 1793. 


Mx. Dieu AN; 


You are requeſted to inſert in your Gazzrrr, the 
following ſtatement of the Votes for a Federal Rep- 
reſentative, in the town of Guilford, at the Free- 
men's meeting on Monday the 7th inſtant, "2 


How. NATHANIEL NILES, Es tt, 


66 ELL it not in Gath ! publiſh it not in the 

ſtreets of Aſkelon; leſt the Philiftines rejoice, 
leſt the daughters of the uncircamciſed triumph!“ 
Aſtoniſhing! Ridiculous and Scandalous, that the largeſt 
town in the State-of Vermont, which boaſts of having 
four hundred Electors, ſhould have only eleven voices 
in the choice of a Congreflional Repreſentative. 

Free men! how long will ye continue in your preſent 
deplorable lethargy and ſtupidity ? How long will ye 
be ignorant that it is not only your ineſtimable right 
and privilege to ele& your own rujers, but your indiſ- 
penſible duty to exerciſe thoſe rights! 6 


Does not the experience of former ages proclaim, + 


that republican governments, in conſequence of the in- 
Pal g attention 
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attention of the people to the exerciſe of their rights 


and privileges, have univerſally degenerated into arif- 


tocracy, if not abſolute deſpotiſm 
| N Rrrosticss.“ 
January 14, 1793. f 


W 


Tu CONGRESSIONAL SPECULATOR. 


Extrafted from a Jablication of the author, in defence 
of the Democratic Societies, in Augufl, 1794+ 


"DPHAT any of our rulers have been bribed by 


Britiſh money, I cannot believe, But we have 


Teen immenſe fortunes acquired by members of Con- 


greſs, in conſequence of a deteſtable FUNDING ers- 
eu, and the ſcandalous buſineſs of ſpeculation, and I 
think we are juſtified in be/zeving, that they were in- 
fluenced more by cod, than the love of their country. 
'The honour and happineſs thoſe gentlemen experience 
in conſequence of a fraudulent acquirement of the hon- 
eſt earnings of the brave and virtuous ſoldiery to whom 
they are indebted for the preſervation of their property, 
liberty, and even life itſelf, I am willing they ſhould 


enjoy. And F derive great conſolation from the reflec. 


tioa that there exiſts a Supreme Kternal Judge, who 
8 | | will 


on 
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* The citizens of Guilford have awoke from their 


— 


political lethargy. Alt the election in May, 1797 (the 


firſt at which the author voted) the number of wotes 


nuas abut 100, and. the republican candidate, Mr. 
NiLes, had a large majority. In the weſtern diſtrict 
of Vermont, at the laſt election, the republican candi- 


dates had nearly three qaarters of the wates. The one 
choſen, MatTTHew LxOx, Eig. had above 2000, 


May 1, 1798. 


21 
will finally reward every mas according to his works, 
although the moſt atrocious crimes often paſs unpuniſh- 
ed in this world. | | 
Hide your heads ye infamous calumniators! Bluſh ye 
ſcandalous defamers l Ye who inſult the aſhes of Hax- 
cock, and calumniate the immortal names of Sau uz, 
ADamMs, CLINTON, JzrraRSonN, Madison, and a 
long liſt of venerable patriots, who are influenced by 
the pure principles of patriotiſm and difintereſtednefs, 
and thoypolar ſtar of whoſe conduct is the public good! 
Ye who can ſee, admire and applaud the congreffional 
ſpeculator, exultingly riding in his. triumphal chariot, 
and looking down with inſolent diſdain upon the war 
exhauſted veteran,” who ſtill groaning under thoſe acute 
pains which are the conſequences of the fatigues he en- 
dared, and the wounds he received, in detending the 
cauſe of his country, ſupports, by the hard hand of Je- 
borious induſtry, an affectionate conſort, and ſeveral 
innocent children, who, ſhould the venerable father be 
removed by the diſpenſations of an affliftive provi- 
dence, muſt. depend-on. the precarious cruit of charity, 
beſtowed by the feeling boſom of benevolence, and 
moiſtened with their tears; while the liier is in reali- 
ty as much ſuperior to the /eg:i/lator, as the exalted 


_ foul of BeLisakivs, to the weak and treacherous mind 
of Nego ! | 


— — EIT . — — — -_—_ 


MADISON. 


HE witticifm“ on Mr. Madiſon's reſignation, in 
the laſt paper, whatever humour it may diſplay, 
is far from being applicable ; and, to fay nothing of 
the perverſion of ſcripture language when applied to 


the 


_ 


1 witticiſm here alluded 75, Wa, an application 
ef the 234 ve rſe of the 17th chap. of 2d Samuel, 10 
the retirement of Mr, Madiſan. Nd, | 


\ 


Stz | _ 


the purpoſes of ridicule, will certainly be hatmleſs in 


its effect. The retirement of that gentleman will be 
regretted by all his fellow citizens of the ſame deſcrip- 


tion with himſelf—candid,-moderate, diſpaſſionate, yet 
determined, republicans. His enemies muſt allow him 


the applauſe which is due to genius, eloquence, and 


erudition ; and he is egually entitled to the meed of 
patriotiſm. His exertions in favcur of the federal con- 


ſtitution were unequalled; certainly, never ſurpaſſed, 
Recollect this, and bluſh, ye who excluſively arrogate 


to yourſelves the invidious appellation of Federaliſts! 
Ve whoſe political principles change from Federa/ to 
antiſederal, and vice vera, as often as the wind or 


weather varies ! Ve «political weathercocks, who are 
continually pointing to the fluttering gale of populari- 
ty ! Ye muforoom politicians, whoſe popularity will 
be as tranſient as it is undeſerved ! | 

The name of Map 1son will be reverenced by grate- 
ful poſterity, and will ſhine with luſtre in the pages of 
hiſtory, while thoſe of many vort hern ſtateſmen, which. 
at preſent adorn the annals of Ariftocracy, will be con- 
ſigned to eternal oblivion. 


On Gov, ADAMS's RESTIONAT ION. 


ITIZEN Sa MurL Abus has declined a reelec- 
tion to the chief magiſtracy of Maſſachuſetts : 


With him the Sun of Liberty, in the northern ſtates, 


ſets, perhaps forever! Hancock and Adams were the 
firſt who ſtepped ſorward- in the cauſe of American 


freedom. Hancock, during his life, and Adams, to 


the 
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40h paſſage is from a charge of Judge Addiſon, te 


a jury in Pennſylvania 
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the preſent time, have remained invariably faithful to T4 
their country and to liberty. The ſhaffs which envy 1 
and malice have aimed at their characters, have been 4 
« harmleſs as pointleſs arrows ſhot from broken bows.” 
While all was gloom around, S. Adams has continued | 
to ſhine, as one of the brighteſt laminaries in the polit- 
ical hemiſphere. The inſignificant and obſcene b/ack-. = 
guardiſins of the © wits of Harttord,” have received, 1 
trom him, the contempt which they deſerved ! 1 
“J can ſay, with truth, that I have not enriched 
| myſelf in the ſervice of my country,” ſays the venerable 
triot, in his late addreſs to the legiſlature. . True. | 
ov. Adams has been one of the greateſt ſufferers in 
his country's cauſe ; and a numerous and influential 
| 


party are attempting to repay him with the blackeſt in- 
gratitude ! Let us repeat his aſſertion, that he has not 
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enriched himſelf on the ſpoils of the public, and en- 
grave it deeply on our hearts! Can a —, and many | 
others, ſay the ſame ? #* 11 | 1 
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FUGITIVE PIECES. 


Mozal and CRITICAL, 


Jn January, 170% a periodical publication, entitled 
The Rural Moraliſt, commenced iu the Galaxy, It 
was written by the author, a younger brother of hits 


and JohN H. PALMER, a young man of ſeventeen - 


or eighteen. years of age. Ihe following Nambers 
were furniſhed by the author. 3 


Tur RURAL Mo RAL IS T. 


NuugER II. 


Nec, fi miſerum fortuna Sinonem 
Finxit, vanum etiam mendacempgue improba finget. 


VIRGIL, En. 2. 
* 


If cruel fortune hath made Sinon wretched, ſhe 
Shall not make him falſe and deceitful. 


ALEXANDER's Tranſ, 


MONGST the gloomy group of vices, which 

ſtain the page of hiſtory, and diſhonor human 
nature; which wound the feelings of the philanthropiſt, 
and provoke the ſcourge of the ſatiriſt; which excite 
the frown of diſguſt, kindle the bluſh of pity, and 
draw forth the tear of regret—hypocriſy'1s undoubtedly 
the moſt lamentable and the moſt deteſtable. The term 
HYPOCRISY, though its fignification is commonly Um- 
ited to religious diffmulation, T-concetve to be ſynony- 
mous, in a certain ſenſe, with fal/prod and deceit. The 


inſincere profeſſor of religion, the timeſerving politi- 


cian, the Jockey, the gambler, the man who meurs 
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.- debts without an expectation or an intention of pay- 
ment, the treacherous friend, the ſeducer, and the 
*adulterer—all belong to the ſame claſs. - And the char- 
acters of theſe deſcriptions conſtitute ſuch an immenſe 
proportion, if not an abſolute majority, of the human 
race, that a native of a foreign planet, ſuddenly arriv- 
| ing in our world, and ſurveying with attention the 
manners of its inhabitants, would naturally be led to 
conclude that falſhood is “ our being's end and aim.“ 
The delightful fhades of the country, and the peace- 
ful ſcenes ot rural life; have often been contraſted with 
the tumult and buſtle of the populous city, and the 
trregular and extravagant manners of opulent and luxu- 
rious ſociety ; and the contraſt, heightened by the 
glowing colours of poetry, an art which has ever been 
peculiarly devoted to the ſerviee of Ceres and Sylvanus, 
has generally exhibited the former in much too favour- 
' able a point of view. Poets, in all ages and countries, 
have delighted in the delineation of ſcenes which might 
vie with Ovid's fabulons and pictureſque deſcription of 
the golden age; ſcenes, 
. uch as Arcadias ſong 5 
'" Tranſmits from ancient uncorrupted times.“ 


But, however juſt may have been the deſcriptions of \ 

the purity of rural manners, which have deſcended to 
us from antiquity, immorality has now extended its 
baneful influence into the moſt ſequeſtered corners, the 
moſt diſtant habitations, of civilized ſociety, | 
The limits which che author of theſe humble eſſays is 

unavoidably obliged to aſſign himſelf, will not admit of 
his dilating on a theme ſo copious and intereſting, as 
that which he has ſelected an the preſent occaſion. A 
ſingle oli cal remark, and ſome deſultory reflections 
on fal/e iriendihip and Zal/e love, fhall cloſe the preſent 

number.. 5 ? 1 

When we ſee a man ſuddenlv ſtart from the depths of 
obſcurity and infignificance, to the moſt exalted pinna- 
_cle of popularity, without diſplaying any eminent in- 
dications of genius or patriotiſm ; when we fee him, 
| Altec 
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kfter long and loudly declaiming in favour of demoerat- 
ic liberty, become, immediately on his elevation to 
office and influence, ſo violent a votary of ariſtocracy, 
as to anathematize, as traitors and rebels, men of in- 
finitely ſuperior abilities and merit to himſelf, who dare 
to differ from him in opinion; when we hear him com- 


pare the proclamation of a Preſident, who, however 


illuſtrious and meritorious, is only a man and a public 


ſervant, to the majeſly of Heaven, and affirm that 


it “ Rrikes him with a voice like thunder; — when we 
hear him boaft of the wounds he has received in defence 
of the liberties of his country, merely for the purpoſe 
of giving an impreſſive force to his arguments in favour 
of mea{ures which tend to the deſtruction of thoſe very 
liberties ;—we are irreſiſtibly led to regard him as a 
weak man, an enthuſiaſt, or a political inner. An ex- 
tremely generous extenſion of the ſpitit of candour may 
induce us to rank him in one of the former claſſes ; but 


ſome ſuſpicions will naturally reſt in our minds, that he 


is not altogether devoid of diſſimulation. 

The man who flatters his fellow creature with pro- 
feſſions of friendſhip, and deſerts him at the only time 
when his aſſiſtance would be neceſſary or deſirable; and 
the man, who, favoured himfelt with enviable affluence, 
meets one whom, in the “ bright ſummer of his days,” 
he had delighted to call his friend, and, diſguſted at 
the “ tattered garb” which he wears, turns from him 
with contemptuous affetation ; are ſurely as deſpicable 
beings as ever diſgraced the archives of humanity, 


The man whoſe whole efforts are directed to effect 


the ruin of ſome virtuous daughter of Eve, the good- 
neſs of whoſe heart renders her a more eaſy victim to 
his infidious wiles, certainly deferves univerſal and eter. 
nal execration, Yet, ſo aſtoniſhingly perverſe are the 
manners of the preſent age, that the ſeducer is valued, 
by a very numerous and gay claſs of both ſexes, in pro- 
portion to the conqueſts he has made, and is permitted 
to exult in his crimes, while the unfortunate and com- 
paratively innocent female, is doomed to irrevocable 
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infamy. But how contemptible, in the eye of the phi- 
loſophic and chriſtian moraliſt, does ſuch a character ap- 
pear, compared with him, who, after a long and vir 


tuous Attentien to ſome favorite fair one, 


« Leads her, bluſhing like the morn, 
With ſaueet, reluctant, amorons delay, 
to che bridal bed; and conſummates her happineſs and 
his own, by a continuance through life of that ardent 
and ſincere affection which at firſt united them. 
The man, who, by ſeducing the wife of another, 


- tramples on the lauvs of God and man, diſregards the 


moſt tender and ſacred of human connex1ons, blaſts the 
reputation and annihilates the peace of families, and in- 
volves the guilty and innocent in undiſtinguiſhed ſhame 
and confuſion, is a being tod infamous for gorgons, 


furies, or devils, to aſſociate with. He ought to be 
conſidered and treated as an outcaſt,.even from the ſoci- 


ety of infernal ſpirits. On this theme my. emotions are 


ee ene Te moſt flagitious of all criminals! Ye 


worſe than murderers! Reſt aſſured that the phial of 


divine wrath will one day be poured out on your devoted 
heads! f 


% COULD A TALE UNFOLD, WHOSE LIGHTEST 


WORDS,” 


were ye poſſeſſed of any of the common feelings of 
humanity, . a 
| % Would harrow up your fouls,” 


My readers will pardon me for introdueing an anec- 


dote, which cannot be conſidered as inapplicable to the 


preſent ſubject. In the © times of old,” an inhabitant 
of a foreign country enquired of a citizen of Sparta, 
what puniſhment the laws of his country inflicted for 


the crime of adultery ? The Spartan replied, that, on 


conviction, the adulterer was delivered to be deſtroyed 
by a bull, who was of ſuch an enormous bulk, that his 
body covered ſeveral acres of land. The foreigner-ex- 
preſſed his doubts of the poſſibility of the exiſtence of 

ſuch an animal. „It is equally * 


219 
the virtuous. Lacedemonian, “ to find an adulterer in 
Sparta. Glorious expreflioa ! But Where ſhall we find 
a modern Sparta? | 

Youth is the-ipriag of life the ſeaſon of ardent and 
generous emotions aud ſentiments. In the halcyon days 
of youth, a ſtrict regard to truth aud probity ſhould be 
ſtudiouſly inculcated and cheriſhed, Whether ſ Long 
ed by the brilliant proſpect of proſperity, or menace 
by the threatening ſtorms of ill tortune, truth and fdel- 
ity ſhould ever guide our conduct. The author, though 
he has but juſt commenced the career of life, has drank 
deep of the bitter cup of adveriity ; but he has aJopt- 
ed the refolutian, though he has Keen mined nerer to 
Imitate the conduct, of Sinon, in the motto to this paper 

I ſhall conclude with an extract from the works of 
._- Voung — one of the moſt ſentimental, moral, and 
religious writers of the preſent age. 

« He that knows not the pure delight, and ever 

rowing tenderneſs of a chaſte love, knows not the 
moſt the faireſt cag beftow. He tjrat Knows not the 
ſound cordiality, and conſtant warmth, of a diſiuteteſt- 
ed friendſhip, knows not the molt that man can enjoy, 
from man.“ 
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Tuz-RURAL MORAL IS T. 
NumBER V. 


ESSAY o FEMALE GENIUS * U 
e EDUCA ION. , 
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Mea is the man wah never can beflany 


A leaf of laurel ta a female brow. 


Lines .on reading Philen;a's * Ovani,” 
generally aſcribed to Judge Dawes... 


HE theme of the $ re number, probably falls 
more properly within the province of the general 
obleryer, and philoſophic moralilt, l that of an ob- 
{cure 
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ſcure rural eſſayiſt: But the connexion between educa- 
tion and morals is ſo obvious and ſo univerſal, that a 
few deſultory obſervations on the former ſubject, cannot 
be confidered, even by the captious critic, as entirely 
inapplicable to the latter. And it is ap eſtabliſhed ax- 


_ 1om, in the literary republic, that he who attempts to 


contribute to the inſtruction or innocent amuſement of 
his fellow creatures, however humble his abilities, how. 
ever contracted the circle which limits his exertions, is 
entitled to indulgence, if not to applauſe. * A gener. 
al diffuſion of knowledge,“ ſays the celebrated God- 


win, © is the only remedy for the evils which afflict 
mankind ; and he who increaſes its ſtores, is the moſt 
uſe ful of citizens, and the beſt of benefactors to his 
fellow mortals.” TIE ATR 


The-benignant influence of female ſociety on the 
manners and morals of mankind, has been long and 
univerſally felt, acknowledged, and admired, There 


is a certain ſpontaneous amiableneſs of diſpoſition, a 
natural inclination to the ſublime duties of religion, an 
elevated purity of thought, a ſentimental delicacy of 


behaviour, an agreeable affability of temper, a com- 
paſſionate ſolicitude for the welfare of others, a brilliant 


ſublimity of imagination, a vivid warmth of fancy, 
and a modeſt dignity of deportment, conſpicuous in, 


and in a great decree peculiar to, the female character. 
And the man, who can look with cold and inſenſible 
indifference on the aggregate aſſemblage of ſo many en- 
chinting mental charms, heightened by the allurements 
of per/onal beauty; and whoſe admiration and eſteem 
is not excited by the diſplay of ſo many elegant and 
uſeful qualities; that man, I ſay, is unceſerving of a 
ſingle {mile from the fair daughters of innocence and 
virtue, and is calculated only for the miſanthropical 


25 ſociety of thoſe gloomy, prejudiced, and probably 4% 


appointed philoſophers, who -have endeavoured to de- 
grade the ſex, in order to impreſs upon the uncharita- 
ble part of mankind, an exalted opinion of their own 

importance, and ſome of whom' have poſſeſſed the im- 


pious audacity to deny the exiſtence of the foul in that 


beautiful 
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beautiful part of the human creation, which has been 


deſervedly ſtyled * the laſt beſt work of heaven.“ 
The Rev. John Bennett, a late writer, whoſe. ſtyle 
and ſentiments are equally elegant and manly, has de- 


picted the female character in very beautiful and glow- . 


ing colours. 
Voung Ledi ard, the moſt enterpriſing traveller, and 


one of the moſt ſplendid geniuſes, which America has 


yet produced, has borne ample teſtimony to that good- 
neſs of heart, which is the peculiar and almoſt univer- 
ſal charaeriſtic of the fair ſex. On the frozen moun- 
tains of Ruſſia, in the dreary regions of Siberia, or on 
the parched plains of Africa, the emotions of the 
female heart, on beholding a fellow creature in diſtreſs, 
are found to correſpond with Southey's inimitable pie- 
ture of the heroine of his poem, on a-fimilar occaſion.— 


Mit wildly melting gaxe, 
| She wiew'd his wounds, Looſe to the morning breeze- 
WWaw'd her brown hair, and on her rubied cheek 


Hung pity's chryſtal gen.“ 


The author, without going beyond the weſtern fron- 


tiers of his country, has obſerved ſome inſtances of a 
contrary diſpoſition. Thoſe inflances, however, are 


not numerous; and he conſiders them as trivial ſhades - 


in the luminous portrait of female benevolence and 
beneficence, „ | 

How greatly is it to be. regretted, that a ſoil ſo pro- 
lifie of every amiable quality, as the female mind, 
ſhould be. ſo little cultivated !” Let me be permitted 
again to obſerve, that the intereſts of morality are eſ- 
ſentially connected with the preſent ſubject. In pro- 


portion as the mind of a female is illuminated by the 


torch of education, ſhe is rendered capable of reſiſting 


the arts of ſeduction, Many country laſſes, many fim- - 


ple wives, who have been ruined by the infernal wiles 


of unprincipled men, wanted only a proper 2 
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of their latent powers of. mind; to enable them to rival, 
in the reputation of “ ſaintly chaſtity,” the Penelopes 
and Lucretias of antiquity. Our fair country women, 
er ſpeaking, are, indeed, c 


1 
e Such as the Sabine and Apulian dames” 
{ 


were in the days of Horace. But a more general at- 
tention to the education of the ſex, would promote the 
. i intereſts of mankind, and reflect eternal honor on 
- Our country. 

Thoſe libels againſt human nature, which denied and 
ridiculed the pretenſions of the fair ſex to any eminent 
degree of genius, have of late been unanſwerably re- 
futed. The preſent age, eminently prolific in exalted 
_ geniuſes, has produced more than Its quota of the 
DAUGHTERS of. ſcience. . 

The writings of Mrs. Rowe, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs, 
Montague, Anna Matilda, Helen Maria Williams, Char- 
lotte Smith, Mrs. Radcliffe, and many others, will be 
read and admired, as long as piety, taſte, ſenſibility, 
fancy, feeling, and moral ſentiment, ſhall invite the 
attention, and command the Amine of mankind. 
Mrs. Wolſtoncraft has immortalized herſelf by a work 
in defence of the rights of. her ſex,. which, with all its 
eccentricities and errors, is at once curious, ſpirited, 
- agreeable, and inſtructive. Let us attend to what that 
able and eminent advocate of the ſex, the author of 


the motto to this number, ſays, in compliment to the 
: Suga female literatt ;— 


« F ran Alton 8 cl ffs what tides of muſic flow, 
"When heart firuck S&WaRkD pour: the Plain of ae, 
When CarTtiR's modulated numbers roll, 

Aud Moors and A1KINS moralize the ſoul,” 12 


5 America i in het Pull ENI * boaſts the honor of in- 
. edt the roll of the ante one of the faireſt 


E OR * 
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names that have ever graced the annals of poetry. 


Namerous orbs of ſubordinate magnitude in the bril- 
liant conſtellation of female genius and literature, adorn, 
at the preſent period, the American as well as the 


European hemiſphere. Mrs. Rowſon, though her 
works diſplay no marks of tranſcendent genius, is un- 
equalled in the United States, as a noveliſt; and ſhe is 


entitled to the higher praiſe, as her productions are cal- 
culated to inſpire ſuch paſſions and ſentiments only as 


have a virtuous tendency—a kind of merit which 
European noveliſts, with the glorious exception of a. 


Richardſon, and a few others, have not been very am- 
bitious of, although many of their productions diſplay 
great talents and erudition.. The eſſay iſt is peculiarly 


happy in contributing his mite to the deſerved fame of 


an Adams and a Warten. The | tem which have 
frequently and elegantly embelliſhed the pages. of the 


Newyork Magazine, under the fignature of ELLA, are- 


poſſeſſed of infinite merit. Even the ſolitary glades in 
the remote wilds of Newhampſhire, have been enliven- 
ed and animated by the melodious notes of ſome rural 
voice of fame, are entitled to a conſiderable degree of 
eminence and applauſe, : 


The moraliſt cannot quit the ſubject of his pfeſent- 
eſſay, without indulging the delightful idea, that an 


attention to female education, will ſoon become fo 
- | univerſal 
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Th To theſe names, the: authar feels it his duty to add. 


that of Mrs, Murr AY,Dthe elegant author:ſs of © The 
Gleaner.“ The State in which th! author lives has not 
ettained a high rank in the republic of letters ; and has 
produced u0 literary ladies of emmence. Tavo of the 
moſt nervous and philoſaphical writers Amerita can 


beaft, belong, however, 1 Vermont — Fudge Chir- 
 MANy and Dr, WILLIAMS, . 1 5 


May Iz 1798. 


poeteſſes, who, though as yet undiſtinguiſned by the 
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_ univerſal in America, as to juſtify a general application 
of the obſervation of the poet of nature, who declares 
the ſex intended 1 3 | 


0 To rare the virtue; . the bliſs, 
And ſweeter all the toils of human life.” 
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Tut RURAL MORALIST. 
NumBtzr VI. 


05 baſe, degen'rate human kind ! 
— Hadle fortune tomy mind, 
. Should Gay complain? ay 
Verſes by a Lady, on reading Gar's Fables, 


(0 1 ſays the elegant compiler of the 
Curisfities of Literature, © has rarely conde- 
ſcended to become the companion of merit.” Homer, 
who has been empharically and juſtly ſtyled the prince 
of poets, afflicted at once with poverty and blindneſs, 
is ſaid to have reſorted to public places, to recite his 


SA Gs Arad r r 


ſublime verſes for a precarious ſubſiſtence. Xylander, ; 

fold a conſiderable literary work, for a ſingle dinner. i 

Cervantes, the author of Don Quixotte, ſerved in the ] 

- Spaniſh army, in a ſtation little above that of a private \ 

= folder, wrote his admirable work in prifon, and is ſaid : 

to have died with hunger. Taſſo, author of Feru/alem f 
Delivered, which ſome critics have extolled as one of 

the firlt of poems, addreſſed a beautiful ſonnet to his 4 

cat, deſiring her to aſſiſt tim with the light of her eyes, i 

being too poor to purchaſe a candle. Dryden obtained * 


a ſeanty ſubſiſtence by flattering the follies of the great. h 
Butler and Savage, were wretchedly poor. 9 and 
. p | o oo ice, 


3 


1 
2 

Boice, almoſt literally ſtarved; The names of Gray, 
Chatterton, Bruce, and Burns, are recent and ſtriking 
inſtances of the neglect, which humble merit is deſtin- 
ed to experience, from inſolent power and unfeeling 
wealth. 8 

It is difficult, however, to determine, whether the 
pains ot the pleaſures of the unfortunate citizens of the 
republic of letters, are the moſt exquifite, The fitua- 
tion of a- man of genius and literary acquirements, who 
is doomed to hopeleſs poverty, would be truly deplora- 
ble, was he not poſſeſſed of « joys which wealth cannot 
procure.” On the one hand, he beholds the vulgar 
rich, and ignorant great, in the apparent enjoyment of 
every thing that can render life deſirable, while he feels, 
to uſe the expreſſive language of one of the unfortu- 
nate poets I have juſt mentioned, all the © variety of 
wretchedneſs ;” he beholds undeſerving men fluttering 
in the ſunſhine of proſperty, while he is obliged to 
grope in the gloom of adverſity. But, if be has none 
of the enjoyments and diſtinctions of wealth, he has 
none of its anxieties and guilt. Unnoticed by thoſe 
who figure in the circles of faſhion and diſſipation, it is 
impoſſible, even for the ſtrong arm of power, to de- 
prive him of the converſation of the beſt and gteateſt 
men of paſt ages: He can retire to the ſilent faades of 
ſolitude and contemplation, | 


« Ard hold high coverſe with the mighty dead” — 


with Homer, Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Shakeſpeare,. 
Pope, Addiſon, Thomſon, &e.— Divine ſociety ! Ex- 
iled from the courts of kings, and the palaces of repub- 
lican preſidents and ſenators, he can fit down, like 
Moritz, a late pedeſtrian traveller, “ philoſophically, 
in the ſhade, of a green hedge, and read Milton — no 
friend of kings, though the firſt of poets,” 83 
The Rural Moraliſt, without any pretenſions to geni- 
us, without any opportunities for extenſive excurſions 
into the regions of literature, has experienced the con- 
oo of thoſe whom he had a right to deſpiſe ; and. 
elt > | 88 
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| % The icy fung 
Aud cburliſs chiding of the wint'ry winds” 


/ 


of ſorrow-and misfortunes. Yet he would torn aſide, 
with ſupreme delight, from the ſeats of power, and the 
manſions of afuence, to bedew with his tears the ver- 
dant turf chat covers the humble grave of a Chatterton 
155 or a Michael Bruce. Bruce, that charming bard, who, 
though deprefied by poverty, felt himſeit happy, till 
the irreparable loſs of health, at the age of twenty one, 
obliged him to ſing, is 


« Now ſpring reiurns, but\not to me returns. 


The vernal fe my better years have known,” 


| Sweet poet ! Thy name ſhall ever be dear to the {ons 
| and daughters of taſte and ſenſibility ! 5 


It is aſtoniſhing, that avarice, a vice ſo repugnant to 
every moral ang religious principle, and to every ſocial 
and manly ſentiment, ſhould ever uſurp poſſeſſion of the 
buman breaſt, It is, however, a melancholy truth, 

that thoſe whom fortune has moſt coptouſly bleſſed with 
the means of encouraging merit, and rewarding genius, 
are frequently the moſt inattentive to the claims of the 
one, and the moſt inſenſible to the charms of the other, 
Wealth and ignorance are generally concomitants. To 
develope latent genius, to elevate depreſſed merit, is 
an ineſtimable, I had,almoſt faid a godlike, privilege. 
But the tendency of avarice is to © freeze the generous 
current of the foul,” To reaſon with men in whoſe 
minds e %,  /ardid felf, engrofſes every affection,“ 
would be uſeleſs; but, „if ſuch there are, who pe- 
raſe theſe eſſays, I cannot forbear to preſs upon their 
attention the ideas of Gray on the ſubje& before us, 
expreſſed in one of the happieſt fi milies that eyer enter- 
ed into the conception of any poet . 
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60 Full nany p gen, of pureſt ray ſerene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, - 
And waſte its fragrance on the deſert air.“ 


Yes, many a village ſwain, poſſeſſed of the genius of 
a Virgil or a Pope, is deſtined to languiſh in the ſhades 
of obſcurity ! Talents, courage, -virtues, which, with 
the aid of education, might have formed a Beliſarius or 
a Waſhington, are loſt to the world, while the man 
who might have enjoyed the divine reflection that he 
had been the means of giving ſociety one of its brighteſt 
ornaments, 'and his country one of its moſt uſeful and 
diſtinguiſhed ſervants, is employed in counting over, 
© jm ſullen ſilence, his hoarded thouſands! 

It is the peculiar privilege of the ie man, to be 
eminently good, and extenſively uſeful - beneficence is 
his peculiar duty. But it is in the power, and it is 
equally the duty, of every perſon, to contribute ſome- 
thing to the general ſtock of information and happineſs. 
The author is conſcious of, at leaſt, well meant endeav- 
ours to promote the intereſts of learning and virtue; 
and he embraces the preſent occasion to urge a more 

eneral attention to the eſtabliſhment of ſocial libraries, 

he uſefuineſs of theſe inftitutions necd not be expatiat- 
ed upon here. A taſte for reading, is, indeed, begin- 
ning to be generally diffuſed; but it wants, perhaps, a 
direction to proper objects. Rollin's Ancient Hiſtory 
ought to occupy the firſt place in every library in the 
world, Controverſial treatiſes on diyinity, chymical 
| and metaphyſical diſquiſrtions, unintereſting romances, 
t &c. ought to be excluded, to make room for the works 
; of Homer, Virgil, Cicero, Horace, and Plutarch. It 
| 13 true that thoſe authors, in their original languages, 
| ate not calculated for general peruſal ; and Knox; a 
critic equally learned and judicious, has aſſerted that 
Engliſh . readers, through the medium of tranſlations, 


can ſcarcely catch a gliinpſe of their original ſplendor, 1 
To this opinion I cannot accede : I am a warm ad- }] 
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mirer of the aneients, but Knox ts an enthuſiaſtic one. 
We have ſome excellent tranſlations of the five claſſical 
authors abovementioned ; particularly thoſe of Pope, 
Dryden, Duncan, Smart, and Langhorne.  'The Odyſ- 
ſey of Homer, alone, as tranſfated by Pope, is worth a 
thouſand treatiſes on theological and metaphyſical ſub- 
jets, What an enterpriſing and heroic character is 
Ulyſſes! What a tender, chaſte, and amiable wife, is 
Penelope! What a dutiful and virtuous ſon is Tele- 
machus ! Son hey, a late and eminent Engliſh poet, ſays, 
„ The good herdſman, Eumæus, is worth a thouſand 
- heroes $49 N 1 " 
The moralift has the vanity to ſuppoſe, that his can- 
did readers will rather believe him to be deſitous of in- 
ſtructing, than fearful of o#Fending. by his prolixity, 
The reception which his eſſays have hitherto met with, 
authoriſes the idea; and if they continue to pleaſe, and 
his readers to be ediſied by the peruſal of them, he will 
experience ſenſations of pleaſure, which neither the 
ſarcalms of the envious, nor the frowns of the imperi- 
-Ous, can deprive him of— and which will terminate only 
with his exiſtence. | 
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Tux RURAL MORALIS T. 
wo NumBzR X. 
On KNOX's ESSAYS. 


Blame where we muſt, be candid where we can. 
2 tr Porz. 


| nie, author of the- Farrago, Lay Preacher, Ac.) 
will probably ſmile at my application of the epithet 
judicious to the critical labours of Vicsssimus KxOx.“ 
. | 8 | However, 
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However, as I have received great pleaſure, and f 
Matter myſelf have derived inftru&ion from the peruſal 
of Knox's Eſſays, I feel myſelf. under an indiſpenſable 
obligation to do juſtice to his merit. In my opinion, 
he is not only a judicious criric, and an excellent mor- 
aliſt, but an elegant writer; any thing in the “ Farra- 
go“ to the contrary notwithſtanding. As perfection is 
not the lot of human nature, perhaps every writer, of 
eminence, in ſome inſtances,, may have been guilty of 
turgidity; but the bombaſtic ſtyle is by no means a 
characteriſtic of the writings of Knox. His obſerva- 
tions on domeſtic life, his addreſſes to young ſcholars, . 
his remarks on the art of printing, and ſeveral of his 
critical eſſays, are written with peculiar elegance, and 
no inconfiderable degree of truly etc fimplicity. His 
remarks on novel reading, on voyages and travels, on 
the poetical character of Addiſon, on the ſtyle of 
Xenophon and Elato, on the poetry of ſcripture, and 
on the Engliſh periodical eſſayiſts, appear to me to dif. 
play the true ſpirit of criticiſm, Yet I cannot ſub. 
ſcribe to every one of his opinions. His ardent at- 
tachment to the eſtabliſhed religion of his country, has 
occaſioned ſome reflections on the Engliſh Ta cir us,“ 
which bear the marks of unreafonable ptejudices. Per- 
haps, in a ſingle inſtance or two, he may deſerve the 
opithet of « rigid;“ but the fine vein of liberal and 
philanthropic morality which runs through all his lucu- 
brations, would not have diſgraced a Socrates or a Tul- 
ly, With me it is not one of his leaſt merits, that he 
is warmly, attached to Chriſtianity. As a politician, 
when we reflect that he. wrote under a monarchical 
government, and was attached to the eſtabliſhed nation- 
al religion, we Cannot refuſe him the applauſe which is 
due to the advocates of liberty, 2 
Here perhaps we have a clue, by which we may diſ- 
cover the ſource of that violent antipathy which our 
12 5 5 learned 
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+ Mr. Gibbon, rhe celebrated author of the u De. 
eline and Fall of Rome,” 
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238 : 
learned countryman ſeems to entertain againſt Knox. 
The former, though a citizen of one of the freeſt re- 
publics on earth, poſſeſſes political principles, rigidly 
ariſtocratical, and probably monarchical. The latter, 
though a ſubject of an arbitrary government, diſplays, 
in his writings, much of the genuine ſpirit of patriot- 
iſm. Candour, however, forbids us to entertain the 
belief, that a mind ſo enlarged and liberal as that of 
Mr. Dennie, can poſſibly be bigotted, either in politics 
or religion, I would rather, on reflection, ſuppoſe him 
to be guided by the ſentiments of Churchill 


« Opinion ſhould be free at air; 
No man, e his rank, <rhateer 
His qualities, a claim can found 
| That my opinion muſt be bound, 
And ſquare with his; ſuch flawiſh chains 
From foes the liberal foul diſdain; — 
Nor can, though true to friendſhip, bend 
To wear them even from a friend.” 
Knox's Eſſays, conſidered in the aggregate, are re- 


preſs with bſetul entertainment, and moral inſtruction. 
ut it is going too far in his favour, to aſſert that his 


5 ö ſtyle will bear a compariſon with that of Addiſon or of 


Swift : Compared with thoſe Engliſh claſſics, he is de- 
ficient, not only in eaſe and fimplicity, but alſo in 
perſpicuity. His ſtyle is ſometimes learned, to a de- 
gree bordering on pedantry ; ſometimes verbeſe, to a 
degree bordering on tautology. My chief objects are, 
to acquit bim of turgidity, and to recommend the 
peruſal of his work, to juvenile readers in particular, 
on account of the pure morality, and intereſting in- 
formation, which it contains. | ES 
Although Mr. Dennie's remarks upon Knox, appear 
to me, generally ſpeaking, illiberal and unjuſt; and 
e s although 


8 


although the political opinions of that gentleman. are 
eſſentially different from my own ; yet I ſhould have to 
reproach myſelf with an act of the greateſt injuſtice, 
was I to withhold the applauſe which 1s ſo juſtly due to 
his literary character. He merits, in my op1n10n, the 
appellation of the American AvvDisown. I ſhall never 
forget that he was the editor of the Tablet, a literary 
plant, which, though its infancy exhibited indications 
of perennial verdure and fragrance, was unfuited to the 
ſoil of Boſton, where “ Peruwian dews*? do not de- 
cend in & copious ſhowers,” to expand the latent bloſ- 
ſoms of genius, and revive the drooping flowers os. 
literature. „ 
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THB RURAL MORALIS T. 
Nun ER XIII. 


So dear ta heaven 1s ſaintly chaſiity,. 
That when a ſoul is found fincerely ſo, 

A thouſand liveri'd angels lacguey her, 
Driving. far of each ſign of ſin and guilt. 


MiLliT9N., 


"\HASTITY, or contineney, is a virtue of primary 
rank, It onght to be afliduoufly caltivated, and 
highly reverenced. It is altogether lovely ; it 1s in- 
deed divine, The moſt diſtant alluſions to impure ſub- 
jects ought to be baniſhed from the converſation of 
civilized ſociety. Parents, of all denominations and 
conditions, ſhould exhibit an invariable example to 
youth of both ſexes, not only of the moſt rigid con- 
nubial fidelity, but of decency and chaſtity, in be- 
haviour and language. How ſhockingly diſguſting, 
how degrading to human nature, is the ptactice of many 
F | fathers, 
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23 
fathers, who, in preſence of children of both ſexes, in 
preſence of their own children indulge themſelves in 
1ndecent language! Parents thus become, in effect, the 
panders of their own offspring. It is an immutable 
axiom, that “the ſtreams will be impure if the foun- 
tain is corcupt,” . 


„Tig education forms the infant mind, 
Fut as the twig is bent the iree's inclin'd,”” 


Says one of the firſt of poets. Unleſs the infant is 
trained to a modeſt deportment, the chli will certainly 

deviate from the road of virtue, In youth, every 

weak place where vice can aſſail the heart, eygry ave- 

nue by which it can ſilently approach, ought to be cau - 
tiouſly guarded, 


How truly amiable does the character of Lucretia 
appear in ancient ſtory! Though her body was polluted 
by the impious and tyrannical Tarquin, yet her mind 
was always pure. She ſcorned to live, when robbed of 
that which alone could render life defirable, her reputa- 
tion. The circumſtance of her being a Pagan was 
ſufficient to extenuate the guilt of ſuicide ; and her ab- 
horrence of adultery renders her an object of admiration. 
What an unexampled pattern of conjugal conſtancy has 
Homer given us in Penelope-! Every daughter of Eve 
ought to read, and meditate upon, the hiſtory of Lu- 
Cretia, and the Odyſſey of Homer, 


As an illuſtrious example to his own ſex, the Moral- | 
iſt will produce the great Scipio. Though the circum- 


HKlances I am going to narrate frequently occur in hiſto- 


ry, yet they may he novel to ſome of my juvenile 
readers; and the tory at large can never be repeated 
wo often ? f WY 


The city of Carthagena, in Spain, was taken by 
| Rorin, by the Roman army under the command of 
Scizio, Among the priſoners was a virgin of exqui- 

fte beauty, The conqueror, when he firſt beheld her, 
RS de | 40 Was 
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was almoſt thanderftruck with her charms. Recover- 
ing himſelf, however, he enquired of her, in the moſt 
condeſcending manner, reſpecting her birth and con- 
nexions, On being informed that ſhe was betrothed to 
a Celtiberian "prince, he ordered her lover and her 
parents to appear in his preſence ; and addreſſed the 
former in a ſpeech, which the poet, Thomſon, has 
clegantly verfified as follows: rn a 


« We both are young ; both charm'd. The right 
of war 

Has put thy beautzous miftreſs in my power ; 

W th whom I could, in the moſt ſacred ties, 

Live out a happy life. But know that Romans 


Their hearts as quell as enemies can conquer. 


Then take her te thy ſoul, and with her tak: 
Thy liberty and kingdom. | 


It is impoſlible to convey an adequate idea of the 
feelings, not only of thoſe who were particularly inter-- 
eſted, but of every beholder, on this occafion. Scipio, 
after much intreaty, accepted a large ſum of money 
which the relations of the lady had deftined for her 
.ranſom ; and immediately gave it to the happy pair, as 

a marriage preſent, 33 
Is cannot do juſtice to the ſubject, without ſubjoin- 
ing the poet's deſcription of. the concluſion of this ſub- 
lime ſcene— 


he Extatic wonder held the levers mute ; 
While the loud camp and all the eluſt ring crowd. 
That hung around, rang with repeated jhouts.. 
Fame took th' alarm, and through reſounding Spain 
Bleu faſt the fair report; which, more than arms, 
Admiring nations to the Romans gain'd.” 
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Taz RURAL MORALIST. 
NumBze XVIII. 


Fallely luxurious, *will not man awake, 
And ſpringing from the bed of ſloth, enjoy 
The cool, the fragrant, and the filent hour, 
To meditation due, and ſacred fang ? 


THOMSON, 


' 


r pleaſures and the advantages of eatly riſing, 
have been the favourite theme of the moſt cele- 
brated poets and philoſophers. Milton, in his excel- 
zent tract on education, expreſſes himſelf in this re- 
markable manner : In the ve wal ſeaſon of the year, 
when the air is calm and pleaſant, it were an injury and 
ſullenneſs againt nature, not to go out and ſee her 
r.ches, and partake in her rejoicing with heaven and 
earth,” Arguments would be uſeleſs to eſtabliſh the 
poſition that indolence is unfavourable to mental and 
moral improveinent, and that induſtry produces a con- 
trary effect. An exceſſive indulgence in ſleep relaxes 
the nerves of the body, and depreſles the poweis of the 
mind. Early-rifing and temperate exerciſe, invigorate 
the one and revive the other, A morning walk, de- 
Yoted to © meditation and ſacred ſong,”” is not only 
conducive to bodily health and intellectual improve- 
ment, but is truly a chriſtian duty, It needs, however, - 
no other recommendation than the pleaſures which at- 
tend it. „ | W 
The various appearances of nature, in a fine vernal 
morning, tend to enlarge our ideas, and fill the foul with 
the moſt pleaſing ſenfations, The « golden | ances of 
day, emerging from apparent darkneſs, and . pouring 
« a flood of glory” and radiance over the benighted 
world, cannot fail to impreſs a contemplative mind with 
a ſublime idea of that Being from whom its beams 
© emanate, The lapſe of waters and the ſong of birds, 
/ are 
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are objects indeſcribably delightful. I often wander 
forth, at a very early hour, to oblerve * the dew upon 
the tender herb, and liſten to the muſic of the thick- 
et. The air is pleaſant and ſalubrious. Every breeze 
is balm, and every gale is health. All is one varying, 
yet unvaried ſcene, of peace, harmony and beauty. 
The hills are „white over with ſheep,” and the cattle 
low in the vales. In one place the blooming fruit 
trees, in another Flora's exuberant ſimplicity, arreſt 
my attention. The groves, the lawns— 


« The laughing lawn, the frowning footl:fe grove,” 


are deeked with variegated verdure. My heart invol- 

untarily dilates with feelings of gratitude to Heaven, 

and of beneficence to my fellow creatures. 

On yonder tree the redbreaſt has built her neſt. Pre- 
fume not, thoughtleſs man, to violate the ſacred tepoſi- 
tory, If you have ever been guilty of this kind of 

cruelty, if you have ever heard the plaintive tale of a 


bereaved mother, ſay to yourſelf in the words of an. 
anonymous bard, 8 . 


Aud is it I who cauſe this moan ? 


I, who fo oft, in ſummer's heat, 
Beneath von oak have ſat me down, 


To lijten to their ſong fo feveet, 


Confine not your benevolence and compaſſion to your 


own ſpecies, Extend it to the whole world of animat- 
ed nature. 


The preſent ſubject ĩs a fruitfal ſource of moral re- 
flections. Youth has been called the morning of ex- 
- iſtence ; and the inimitable author of the Rambler has 
' preſented us with © the journey of a day,“ which ex- 
dib a vivid © picture of human life.. While we 
- « muſe along” beneath the beams of the morning, and 
mark the diſſolving des, how imperceptibly, 4 4 

| © idly 
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idly, does the hour of noon approach, | Hence we 
may learn a uſeful leſlon—not to loſe a ſingle moment 
of our precious time, We muſt improve the murn of 


life, or its. noon will be unpleaſant and unfruitful, its 


evening languid and unhappy. Ho often is the ſplen- 
doùr of the morning ſun ſuddenly eclipſed | How of- 


ten does the furious ſtorm ſucceed the gentle breeze! 
Then the warblers fly the meads and the glades, and 
ſeek the receſſes of the covert. —Striking emblem of 


the viciſſitudes of human life! When the ſtorms of miſ- 
fortune ſucceed the gales of proſperity—when faithleſs. 
friends, and a frowning world, fill out cup of forrow 
to the brim, may we have a © cofert” to reſort to, 


where we may reft ſecure from them all! May we early. 


learn to repoſe our hopes on the “ Rock of Ages,” 
and, when the world forſakes us, to forſake the world, 


and ſeek the divine conſolations of chriſtianity-! 
Did I name the chriſtian ſyſtem ? Yes, and I am not 


aſhamed to advocate it, in an age when the fooliſh 
plagiariſms of Ethan Allen, and the impious witticiſms 


of Thomas Paine,“ lead thouſands aſtray from the 
paths of wiſdom and truth, 


Solomon ſays, the good houſe wiſe rifeth early in 
the morning. How beautifully does the ſame philoſo- 


pher ſatirize thoſe who indulge themſelves in a little 


more ſlumber, @ little more folding of the hands to ſleep ! 


Can any perſon read Milton's “Adam and Eve's morn- 


ing. hymn,” and not become a convert to his ſentiments ? 
In Livingſton's Phi/s/ophic Solitude, incomparably the 
nobleſt effuſion of poetic genius which our country can 
boaſt, the reader is preſented with a picture of morning, 

. | 2 : ſo 
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* Here I might have added, the erroneous philoſo- 


phiſms / C. V. Folney, - At Galliopelts, on the Ohio, 


in July, 1796, I had the happineſs of forming an ac- 


Fu 


guaintance with Mr. Volney; and I fincerely regret 


that talents and virtues, like thoſe of this eminent phileſ- 


epher and traveller, fbould be employed in à wain at- 
tempt te overthrow Chriſtianity, 
une 16, 1797. 
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ſo vivid, glowing, and alluring that it eught to arouſe . 
the moſt indolent, and animate» the moſt inattentive. 

Odiorne, another favorite of the American muſe, 
thus deſcribes the village boy, going forth to his early 
talk : | 


See tao the ſprightly youth ! for the delights 

Of nature he gains early fondneſs, ſprings 

Alert and joyful from his couch, when ſcarce 

The quiriflers have yet awaked, ta rauſe 

The flumbering world, and cheer them to their 


taſk, | * 0 


PaocRESSs of RETINEUENT, B. 1. 


Homer, always grand and poetical, is never mote 
ſublime or more pleaſing, than in the deſeriptions of 
morning, which occur in almoſt every book of the 
Iliad and Odyſſey. - | 

Solomon, at once the accurate philoſopher, and the 
elegant poet, thus beautifully fings : „ Lo, the winter 
is paſt,” the rain is over and gone! The flowers appear 
on the earth ; the time of the finging of birds is come, 

and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. The 
figtree putteth forth its green ſigs, and the vines with 
the tender grape give a good ſmell. Ariſe, my fair F 
one, and come away.” ; 
Whenever I indulge myſelf in repoſe after the ſun 
has riſen, the ſonorous ſtrains of the lark, the plain- 
tive notes of the redbreaſt, and the ſprightly ſong of 
the linnet, perchiog around my window, reproach me 
for giving myſelf up to idleneſs, while (to borrow the 
beautiful language of the Mantuan bard) “ the morn- 
ing is new,“ and the univerſal face of nature inviting 
and animating. | 

May this feeble eſſay excite, at leaſt, the youthful 
part of my readers, to“ ſpring from the bed of ſloth,” 
and ſhake- off the chains of inglorious indolence 1 If 
we ſuffet the evil habit to © grow with our growth, and 
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ſtrengthen with our ſtrength,“ the pathetic exhortation 
of the moral poet, and that divine command, “ Go 29 
the ant, thou fluggara,” may be reiterated a thouſand 
times in vain. e ; 
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VALEDICTORY;, 


4 
89 a o pon no.” , , EReQ” 


The tribute of a tear is ail I crave, 


Aud the peſſelſion of a praceful graut. 

a.” | Hou. 
T_T ORACE, in the laſt ode of his third book, fays— 
© I have executed a monument more laſting than 
braſs, and more fublime than the regal elevation of 
pyramids, which the waſting rain, the unavailing north 
wind, or an innumerable ſucceſſion. of years, and the 
flight of ſeaſons, ſhall not be able to demoliſh. I ſhall 
continually be renewed in the praiſes of poſterity,” 
The ſame poet ſpeaks well of himſelf, in his Epiſtle 
% To his Book.” Indeed no good reaſon can be aſſign- 
ed why authors, as well as other men, ſhould not have 
a. good opinion of hem/e/ves.. Cicero, one of the 
greateſt men the world ever ſaw, was as much diſtin- 
guiſhed for: vanity as for eloguence. Even the modeſt 
Addiſon, has given us a ſketch of the fine things he 
imagined would be ſaid of him in after ages. Surely I 

need not bluſh to imitate ſuch illuſtrious examples. 
I imagine, then, that poſterity, _ 


c« IF er peſterity fee werſe of mine, | 
will give me the following character. | 
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« Young ELL r0T poſſeſſed ſeveral-of the eccentrici. 
ties, and a few of the uſeful qualities, of genius. But 
his genius was far from being of the molt cxalted kind. 

5 | | Nature 


—_ —_— as. 


"In 
Nature, perhaps, intended him for a poet; he had not 
in his compoſition, ſcarce a ſingle particle of what con- 
ſtitutes the philoſopher. He was naturally ardent, am- 
bitious, — ſtrongly attached to the principles of liber- 
ty, which was in ſome meaſure the conſequence of his 
humble ſituation. Nature had given him ſtrong appe- 
tites for ſenſual pleaſures; but he early learned to 
reſtrain his inclinations within the bounds marked ovt 
by reaſon and morality, He had violent paſſions and 
prejudices, In manners he was far from being poliſh-- 
ed, In converſation he was ſometimes irritable and 
dogmatic, In friendſhip he was warm and fincere, 
Like Burns, he was ſuſceptible of the “ friendly glow, 
and /ofter flame,” In religion he was neither bigotted 
nor enthutiaſtic.” He was a firm believer in Chriſtiani- 
Ty, but never attached himſelf to the opinions or prej- 
udices of any particular denomination. He regarded 
every good man as his friend, every Chriſtian as his. 
brother. g IH 

« In youth he was infected with the itch of avriting. - 
He gollected and publiſhed his lucubrations, at an early 
age, and never afterwards reſumed the pen. Some 
paſſages in his writings are yet read with pleaſure ; the 
reſt have ſunk into oblivion, and they did not deſerve 
a better fate, He was poor, but independent ; unfor- 
tunate, but honeſt, e poſſeſſed a ſoul of exquiſite 
ſenſibility. He ſubſiſted by his own induftry, and if 
he ever wiſhed for riches, it was' becauſe he wiſhed to 
be enabled to do good. Had he yielded to the popular 

ejudices of his time, and ſervilely flattered the great, 
it is probable he might have obtained promotion. But 
he frequently ſaid that he would rather go to priſon for 
ſpeaking his ſentiments, than to Congreſs for diſſem- 
bling them. Had he been the arbiter of his own for- 
tune, he would have preferred a decent competency, in 
the filent ſolitude of rural life, to all the ſplendor of 
nobility, all the pomp of office. He early bid adieu 
to what the world calls pleaſure. The few hours he 
was not obliged to devote to buſineſs, were ſpent in the 
ſtudy of claflic authors, or of the politics of the * 
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He lived, and died, a CRRISAZT IAM, 4d a Raves. 
LIcAax.““ i | | 
I ſhall conclude with an extract from a poet whom 1 
have already quoted more than once ;—and I beg my 
readers to be ſo candid as to believe, that in the appli- 
cation which I make of it, I do myſelf no more than 
juſtice, We 3) yok: 
% My counT&Y:: | 
To ſhake thy ſenate, and from heights ſublime 
Of patriot eloquence, to flajh down fire 
Upor thy fares, was never meant my taſk ; 
But I can feel thy fortunes, and partake 
Thy joys and forrews, with as true 4 hear! 


70 At any tbund rer there,” | 
125 . | Cowrna's 744. 
| June 16, 1797. IT | 
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[The foregoing work was prepared and deſtined far the 
preſs in June, 1797. Certam circumſlances prevent- 
ed its publication at that time. The © RuRat. 
MorAL1sT,” was afterwards reſumed, and the 
ſeveral numbers furniſted by the author, together 
with labs ſpecimens of the literary abilities of his 
al/iflants in that taſt, compoſe this AFPENDIX. | 
: May 5 1798. 
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Tu RURAL MORALIS/T. 
Nunszx XXI. 


Two urns by Fove's high throne have ever land 
T he ſource of evil one, and one of good; 
From theſe by turns the cup of man he fills, 
4 Blfings to theſe, to thaſe diſtribates ills ; 
To mn be gives of both ; the wwretch decreed 


To taſte the bad unmix'd, is curs'd indeed, 
"Homer. 


HILOSOPHERS of „ other times“ have indulged 
many curious ſpeculations reſpecting the introduc- 
tion, both of natural and moral evil, into the world. 
However, the ſublime author of Geneſis has ever ap- 
peated to mne to {olve the problem, in a manner mach 
more fſatisfaftory, than the andient theoriſts of the 
Lyceum, or the Bolingbrokes and Volneys of the 
preſent age. But, without entering into a theological 
diſquiſition, it is obvious that evil does exiſt; and it ts 
not difficult to demonſtrate that it is a wiſe allotment of 
Providence. | 2 0 | 
If vice did not exiſt, virtue would be but a name 
Were mankind univerſally and completely virtuous, we 
— ſhould 
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ſhould be a different race of beings, and the earth would 
not be a ſuitable habitation for us. Chained down, by 
neceſſity, to any uniform line of conduct whatever, , 
human life would, at leaſt, be an inſipid ſtate of being. 
Natural evil is equally neceſſary, in our 6 5 ſtate of 
exiſtence. Pleaſure is always „ daſhed with pain;“ 
and experience of the latter gives a zeft to the enjoy- 
ment of the former. It has often been obſerved, and 
the author knows the obſervation'to be true, that the 
recollection of, and reflection upon, paſt pains and ſuf. 
ferings, are among the ſublimeſt pleaſures human na- 
tute is capable of enjoying. Neſtor, at the ſiege of 

Troy, ſeems happier when recounting the toils and ex- 
ploits of his youth, than when ſeated on the throne of Pyle, 
arrayed in all the gorgeous poinp of royalty, and amidſt 
the homage of ſurrounding thouſands. 

In this life, vice 1s often fortunate, and virtue un- 
ſucceſsful. Modeſt merit gropes in adverſity and de- 
preſſion, while inſolent ignorance and vicious ambition 
wear the ſplendid robes of affluence and honor. Re- 
ligion is ridiculed, morality deſpiſed, modeſty inſulted, 
genius neglected; and Shakeſpeare beheld 


*« The thrice three Muſes mourning for the death 
Of learning, late deceas'd in beggary.“ | 


Some are almoſt wretched ; none are invariably hap- 
Py. We can enjoy Bunyan's bliſsful region of Beulah, 
only in idea. But all this is no impeachment upo 
that Being, who educes good from evil, and orders al 
things in infinite mercy and juſtice, On the contrary, 
it is an irreſiſtible argument in favour of a future ſtate 
af exiſtence, and of rewards and puniſnments. 
This doctrine ought not to encourage immorality or 
ſcepticiſm, and will not, when rightly conſidered. It 
ougght rather to lead us fo the practice of pure morality, 
- which alone can produce happineſs. Wit may ſparkle, 
wealth may glitter; but their luſtre is not laſting. Ara» 
bition and pleaſure may delude us with their ſiren voices, 
may enchant us with their viſionary proſpects; gh er 
e a * ideal 


— 
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ifeal ſcene will ſoon vaniſh, like the beggar's dream of 


2 golden mͤuntain. Genuine, heaven born virtue only, 
caa beſtow perennial joy and ſatisfaction. 


* 


Tur RURAL MORALIST, 
Nu uss XXIV. 
Far me, when I forget to praiſe my Gd, 


Be my tongue mute, may fancy. paint no more, 


Aud, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat, 
Tromson, 


ERCIER, a French author of confiderable i 


; nence, aſſures us, that the great Sir Iſaac New- 


ton never pronounced the name of Deity, without bow- 


ing his head in a moſt ex preſſive and reverent manner, 


It cannot be denied, that the manners of the preſent. 
time exhibit a remarkable and melancholy contraſt. to 


the conduct of Newton, and the ſentiments of the poet 
of the Seaſons and of Nature, expreſſed in my motto. 
* Bhiloſophers and divines frequently tell us of four 
cardinal virtues, Perhaps it may be a perverſion of 
terms, but it will ſtrikingly illuſtrate my. preſent ſub. 
ject, to ſuppoſe the exiſtence, I may ſay the prevalence, 
of four cardinal vices... Profanity, at the preſent peri. 
od, muſt ftand at the head of the liſt. The other three 
are, drunkenneſs, gambling, and lewdneſs. 


We have long been retrograding from the pious man- 


ners of our good old forefathers. In ſome reſpeQs, 
this retrogradation has been attended with good effet 
- Intolerance, bigotry, ſuperſtition, have given way to a 


ſpirit of religious freedom and liberality. But is there 
not danger ot falling into the oppoſite extreme, and, 
in the words of the American Strabo, of © liberalizing 

| | ö away 
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away all true religion ?” Let the preſent very general 
prevalence of immoral habits and manners, particularly 
the blaſphemous manner in which we every moment 
hear the awful name of Jehovah mentioned, anſwer this. 
intereſting queſtion, Jo extinguiſh a ſenſe of moral 
duties, is to ſtifle the voice of conſcience. Religion 
cannot poſſibly ſurvive the downfall of morality, | 
We are apt,“ ſays an elegant author, quoted by 
the writer of the life of Chaucer, prefixed to the late 
edition of the Britiſh poets, © to form romantic and 
- exaggerated notions about the moral innocence of our 
anceſtors.” The aflertion that this obſervation is ſtrict- 
ly true, is ſtrongly corroborated by the many Iicentious 
paſſages, the many irreverent and ridiculous oaths and 
exclamations, which we find in Chaucer, and every 
other old Engliſh poet of note. But, in America, it, 
cannot be denied, that immorality and profanenefs 
have, of late years, made rapid ſtrides. Family pray- 
er, religious duties univerſally, are very unfaſhionable. 
What elſe ſhould be expected, when even republicaniſm 
is becoming unpopular ? A celebrated modern orator 
exclaimed - Begin with the infant in his cradle; let 
the firſt word he liſps be Wajbingion !'' This was a 
laudable expteſſion; it was the language of a generous 
enthuſiaſm” for liberty and its diſtinguiſhed advocates, 
But our infant children, inſtead of being taught to im- 
plore benediction upon the heroes of their country, are 
ted by Imitation to ſpeak of theit God and their 
Saviour, with as little emotion, with lefs reſpect, than, 
they would mention the names of their moſt ordinary 
- acquaintances ! $1844 — | 
| Theſe things ought not to be ſo, Prayer in private 
families onght to be revived. Tie prophet Jeremiak 
ipake divinely, when he called upon God, to“ Pour 
out thy ewrath upon the families that call not upon thy 
r,! "The Sabbath ought to be held ſacred. Pub- 
lic worſhip cught to be conſtantly attended. Supefrfſti- 
tion and hypocriſy ought not to be indifcriminately at- 
cried to evety one, who makes a profeſſion of religion. 
On this ſubject, parents, guardians, and "tutors, ought 
| | | "Rn ſeticully 
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fe riouſly to re pauſe and ponder, and ponder and pauſe.” 


To the youthful claſs of readers, the Rural Moraliſt 
can addreſs himſelf with more propriety. Permit me, 
young friends, to exhort you to pay that attention to 


the ſubje& of this eſſay, which its infinite and everlaſt- 


lag importance deſerves, If you have been ted, by 


example, or by your own inattention, to think theſe. 
things of little conſequence, let the name of Newton 


dart conviction into your minds. Peruſe, repeatedly 


peruſe, that moſt moral of all poems, The Seaſons.” 


Read my motto a thouſand times over. In ſpite of all 
the pride of philoſophy, in ſpite of the cavits of deifts, 


you are told, upon authority, which you ought to eſ- 
teem as divine, that «© The Lord your God will net 


hold him guiltleſs, who taketh his name in vain.” 


* 


- 


TRE RURAL MORALIS T. 
| Numer XXVII.. 


For that fame ground that beareth the weeds wicke, 
Beareth alſo the wholeſome herbs full oft ; 

| And next to the foul nettle, rough and thick, 
The roſe appeareth ſweet, and ſmooth, and Hoft 3 
And next the wall:y is the hill aloft 
And next the gloomy night ig the glad morrow ; 
And alſo joy is next the end of farrow, 

| | CHAUCER, 


Hls paſſage, tranſcribed from the works of the 


celebrated father of Engliſh poetry, contains a 


number of deſcriptive allafions, as beautiful as any in 
Homer, Virgil, Offian, or Milton, unqueſtionably the 
W 2 fonr 
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four greateſt geniuſes that have ever adorned the annals 
of the Muſes. 

The tranfition from pleaſure to pain, and vice wer/a, 
is natural and eaſy. Human nature is ſo conſtituted, 
that exceſſive pleaſure always produces ſubſequent pain, 
and exceſſive pain generally produces ſubſequent pleaſ- 
ure. Our proſpects are ſometimes fo unpromiſing, that 


- ſcarcely a ray of hope reflects its radiance amid the 


gloomy ſcene ; ſuddenly a fortunate reverſe occurs, and 
we enjoy ſatisfaction in an equally exquiſite degree. 


Sometimes a conſtant flow of good fortune gives ſuch 
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an animation to our ſpirits, as to render us regardleſs of 
futurity, and confident of laſting joy; ſome unexpeR- 


cd event then frequently takes place, which mars our 


pleaſures, and finks us comparatively low in adverſity, 


Such is the diſpenſation of a righteous Providence, 


whoſe arrangements it would be equally vain and 

wicked for us to impeach. In. No. 21 of this 
work, the reader has obſerved ſome obſervations, not 
entirely irrelevant to the ſubject under conſideration, 
My preſent object is, to illuſtrate the ſubject, by dilat- 


ing on its analogy to the different ſeaſons of the year. 


A trite theme, indeed, for a moralift, but an almoſt in- 
exhauſtible one. 7 85 F 

It is now, if I may uſe the expreſſion, the aulunn of 
autumn. October is expiring, and the cloſe of the en- 
ſuing month will uſher in 1 


Je cold froſiy ſeaſon of December.“ 


The early and evening birds of the gayer ſeaſons have 
ceaſed to warble, the flowers have ceaſed to adorn the 
face of nature, the foliage of the trees is fading away, 
and is driven about in air by the “ rocking winds,” 
How lately our hearts beat high amid the beauties, the 
gratulations, the general joy and gaiety of ſpring ! 
How lately we were charmed by contemplating the de- 
lightful ſcenes of an exuberant ſummer! How rapidly 
« rhe things of this world pafs away!“ To the philo- 


ſophic mind, the preſent ſeaſon is fruitful in uſeful re- 


fettions, The laſt month of autumn,” ſays the ele- 
5 g gant 


7. 


gant and moral Lay Preacher, it preſents, in every 
driving gale, and on every diſeoloured leaf, ſome 
memorandum of nature's change; and if, after the firſt 
flaſh of life is over, we inquire for thoſe once foremoſt 
in attachment and prodigal of profeſſions, we ſhall find, 
in the emphatical language of the eaſt, “that the love 
of many has waxed cold,” and that man, as well as 
plants, alters with the ſeafon.” AE] 
But my readers may bid me aſk myſelf, in the words: 
of Virgil, | 
Quid temprſtates autumni et fidera dicam ? 


« Why ſhould I deſcribe the tempeſts and ſtars. of. 
autumn ?” Let me now exhibit the more pleaſing part 
of the portrait. ; | 
The rich harveſt is gathered, our barns and granaries 
are filled, our habitations are ſtored with the comforts. 
of life; a beneficent Providence has made ample pro- 
viſion for our neceflities during the approaching dreary. 
ſeaſon. If angry ſkies and conflicting ſtorms torbid us 
to purſue buſineſs, or enjoy pleaſure in the open air. 
ſtill domeſtic joys, the endearing converſation of rela- 
tives and friends, the. pleaſing prattle of children, and 
the ſubliner mental pleaſures of reading and ſtudy, 
may be ours, and are equally grateful, „Whether rays, 
dart, or rain patters, on our roots,” A benevolent 

God has given us enjoyments equally ſuited to bloom- 
ing ſpring, expanding ſummer, declining autuma, and. 
dying wiater. ; 

Moraliſts are continually. reminding ns, that though 
the different ſeaſons of the year obſerve aa invariable 
order of revolution, it is not fo in human liſe. We are 
certain that another ſpring will ſucceed the approaching 
winter, that roſes and violets will again diffuſe their 
odours over the vallies, ſportive cattle and lambkins 
ſkip and bleat upon the verdant mountains, and rural 
{yains and ſhepherdeſſes © lead up the dance by moon- 
light.“ The ſame great genius, from whom. I have 
extracted my motto, ſays — | 

For I have ſeen of a full miſty morning 
. Follow full oft a merry ſummer's day, | 
And after winter followeth green May, The 
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three firſt ſtages of our lives. But the analogy holds 
no farther. Age has never been renovated, mankind 


have never been able to exchange the wan hue of i 


for the roſeate fluſh of Hteen, ſince the fabulous age of 
Iolaus and Juturna. When we once feel the chilling 
froſt of lite's dreary winter, not a zephyr again will 
blow, not a flower again will bloom. 2 | 

Difagreeable as the preſent ſeaſon is, we are unwil- 
ling to part with it for one {till more ſevere. We look 


back with regret on the delighiſul ſcenes we have juſt 
paſſed through, anticipate their return, and ſeem anx- 
40us to wiſh away the hours, till another ſpring arrives. 
It is ſomething ſo in the autumn of the year of life. 


We review our'paſt days, and all ſeems pleaſing. We 
exclaim, “we have lived juſt long enough to know 


how to enjoy life, and now muſt abandon it and its en- 
joyments forever!“ However unhappy we have been, 


dg greatly overbalances pain in the retroſpect. 
e now w iſh to put far off the evi/ day of death. We 
cling to exiſtence, even till we have nothing left us 


worth exiſting for. As age advances, we ſeem ſtrange- 
- Iy faſcinated to imagine we can yet enjoy youthtul- 


pleaſures, though our reafon revolts at the thought. 


The idea of the ancients, of Pandora's box of evils, 


with. hope at the bottom, was certainly juſt and happy, 
in every poſſible point of view, + f 

We ought, e patiently to await the hour of 
diſſolution. But inftead of repining at its approach, or 
fiak ing into a ſtate of languor and torpitude, we ought 


to endeavour to bring our minds into ſuch a frame, to 


have our conſciences ſo “ void of offence,“ that we 


can conſidently and joy ſully anticipate a better order of 


. 


things nereafter. f 


The ſpring of liſe is generally a ſeaſon of ardeney 
and gaiety; its ſummer, of animation and exuberance; 


its autumn ought to be à time of tranquility and re- 


flection; we ought then to have gathered our harveſt 
of good works, and be prepared to ſpend our houts, in 
the dark days of winter, in cheerful reſignation and 

| ah pious 


The three firſt ſeaſons of the year are nalogous to the. 
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pious contemplation. Epicurean enthuſiaſts may extol 
pleaſure, and deride virtue ; ſceptics may pretend to- 
doubt its exiſtence, from the unhappy contraſt which 
the writings and lives of profeſſed moralifts too fre- 


quently exhibits. Still virtue is the ſame, immutable - 


and eternal, like irs divine author. A conſciouſneſs of 
good intentions, a rettoſpect of virtuous actions, are. 
the only things which can gild the evening of our lives, 
and ſmooth our thorny paſſage to the tomb. If we 
uſe our beſt endeavours to regulate our conduct by the 
unerring ſtandard of divine truth, if we do as we 
would be done by, we ſhall indeed find, at the cloſe of: 


lite, that eternal /-y is next the end of temporal /ar-. 
rot. a 
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Taz RURAL MORALIS T. 
| Nod XXVIII. 
Dus nom malarum, quas amor caras habet 
- Hac inter obliwiſcitur? 
Duod ſi pudica mulier in partem juvaut 
 Domum atque dulces libe ros, | 
Sacrum veluſtis exfiruat hgns forum 


Lai ſub adventum viri -c. 
Horace; 


HE agreeable, lively, and witty poet Horace, in. 


his 2d Epode, delineates the moſt pleaſing picture 


of ruraF life, that I recollect to have read in auy author, 
not even Virgil excepted. His favourite ſwain ſeems. 
to combine the different characters of huſbandman, 
ſhepherd, and hunter ; and, though a Roman, his Ht; 
an 
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and enjoyments nearly reſemble thoſe which poets are 
ſo fond of aſcribing, exclafively, to the ancient Arca. 
dians, He is repreſented in a retired ſitvation, tilling 
his patrimonial inheritance with his own cattle j remote 
from the ſuperb edifices of the e and the din and 
litigation of the city; unalarmed by the trump of war, 
regardleſs of the roaring of the ocean. In ſpring and. 
fummer, he leads the vine to “ twine her marriageable 
arms“ about the poplar, or the elm; prunes and in- 
grafts ; views his herds, wandering in the fertile valley, 
or grazing on the ſunny hill; ſtores his honey; or robs. 
his tender ſheep of their fleeces. In autumn, he gathers 
the rich harveſt of fruits and wine, and offers ſacritices. 
to Priapus, god of gardens, and Sylvanus, a. deity of 
the woods. and the guardian of his land marks. Some- 
times he ſtretches his limbs under an old oak, on nature's 
verdant carpet, while deſcending cataracts, murmuring- 
fountains, and warbling birds, lull him to repoſe as. | 
lumber. In winter, he is engaged in the toils and 
' pleaſures of the chaſe, —The picture is ſketched from 
nature ; it is an elegant, but not a complete one. The- 
poet then aſks, in the words of my motto, “ Amon 
ſuch joys as thefe, who does not forget thoſe miſchiey- 
ous anxieties, which are the property of love?“ He 
proceeds“ But if a chaſte wife, aftifting on her part 
in the management of. the houſe and children, piles the 
ſacred hearth with old wood, milks the fruitful kine, 
and prepares the unbought collation, for her weary 
huſband, at his return from hunting,” his happineſs is. 
complete, In this inſtance, a. wife is evidently © the 
one thing needful,” But Horace, like many modern 
moraliſts, did not always © practice what he preached.” 
It is very certain that he was never married, | 
Eren deiſts can ſcarcely avoid confeſſing that mar- 
riage is an inſtitution of divine origin. It is the grand 
ſource, cement and ſupport of the moſt eſttmable joys 
of life. If we admit this truth, and then look around 
us, upon the thouſands, who kneel at Hymen's altar. 
the following queſtion will occur: If marriage is the 
gate beſt calculated to produee and tnfure human hap- 
| | pine ſs, 


3 
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pineſs, how is it that thete is ſo much miſery in the 
world, where there ought to be felrcity ? A few re- 
flections on the conduct of the candidates for hymenial 
happineſs, themſelves, as well as of their parents and 
friends, may poſſibly afford a clue, whereby we may be 
enabled to cut the gordiantnot of this intereſting 
queſtion, : | 3 

Too many young people, without ſcarcely a moment's 
reflection, obey the unteſtrained impulſes of an amor- 
ous paſſion, and marry prematurely. They ought to 
. conſider that, in ſuch an important affair, not only a 
congeniality of tempers and diſpoſitions, which can be 

aſcertained only by a long and intimate acquaintance, ' 
but the proſpect of, at leaſt, a competency for the ſup- 

rt of a family, ought to be contemplated, Dr. Watts, 

in his « Few Happy Matches,” has a fine thought on 


this ſubject, exprefied, if my memory ſerves me, in the 
following manner: — 


Not the vaſt herd of nymphs and ſwains, . k 
Who thoughtlefs ruſh into the chains, \ = 

As cuſtom leads the way; . © „ | i 
Tf there be bliſs without deſigns | CO 
Tvies and oaks may grow and twine, | 


Aud be as bleſi as they. 


I am aware that the great Franklin, and almoſt eve- 
ry one of our American authors, warmly recommended 
early marriages, In this country, where the means of 
ſubſiſtence, comparatively ſpeaking, are eaſily obtained, 
young men may calculate more liberally upon this ſub- 
jekt than in the populous regions of the old world. | 
But even here, in theſe expenſive times, the ſupport of | 
a family is a very ſerious matter. Families are generally 
compoſed of ſo many members, that few of our young, 
men become heirs to any conſiderable eftate. And, in | 
the acquiſition of property, as well as the enjoyment of 
perſonal liberty, we mall ſoon have to ſtruggle with . 

| the 
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the complicated influence of à growing ariſtocracy, 
„There is a natural effort in all ſocieties, to confer 


F 1 power and wealth on a few at the expenſe of the many.“ “ 


The Rural Moraliſt is perhaps too much of a politician; 
but he cannot forbear ſpeaking truth on all oecaſions. 
I have often thought that the medium between twen- 
. ty and thirty, generally ſpeaking, is the proper age for 
marriage, Beardleſs boys, and girls of ſixteen, may 
think of matrimony, but ſhould not be permitted to 
taſte its pleaſures, till their perſons and underſtandings 
are equally mature. | 
An old bachelor poſſeſſed of an eſtate competent to 
ſupport a wife decently, I always deſpiſe. A character, 
like the philoſopher:Newtron, ajmoſt ſuperhuman, may 
indeed claim an exemption from ſuch-cenſure. Old 
'maids, generally, I fincerely and feelingly pity. On 
"Viewing a virtuous and deſerving woman, approaching 
the meridian of life, unmarried, much the {ame emo- 
tion is excited in my mind, as when 1 ſee a man of 
genius and merit, ſtruggling with poverty and the neg- 
lect of the world. | | 
But it is undoubtedly better, for perſons of” both 
| ſexes, to live ſingle till thirty, and enjoy competency 
and contentment afterwards, than to ruſh into ths mat- 
rimonial connexion unprepared, and, for a tranſient 
Boney moon of pleaſure, experience a long lite of trou- 


dle and penury. 


In marriage, which ſhould be purely an affair of the 
heart, every mercenary idea ought, as far as poſũble, to 
be excluded. But parents are certainly juſtifiable in 
refuſing to unite a deſerving daughter to a;-yo0ung man, 
however meritorious, who has no proſpect before him, 
but kopeleſs poverty: Unleſs, indeed, the patents, 
themſelves, are able to place the young couple in a de- 
cent way of living. On the other hand, parents, be- 
cauſe themſelves are rich, ought not to oppoſe the un- 
ion of a fon with a poor girl, if ſhe is otherwite worthy 
of his love. In fine, fathers and mothers can hardly 
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* Gen, LYMaN's ſpeech in congreſs, March 16, 96. 
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he too cautious in coritravening the affe ctions of young 
people; though they ought to ſee that thoſe aſfections 
are guided by reaſon, to offer good advice, and enforce 
it with all the energy of argument and perſuaſion. 

- Matrimony, without the ſincereſt affection, is, lite r- 
ally, to uſe a vulgar expreſſion, a /:77le hell upon earth, 
Ir can only produce permanent felicity, | 


« Where heart meets heart, reciprocally fofts 
Zach other's pillow to repoſe divine," 


Tux RURAL MORALIS T. 
Nonbka XXX. 


F lattering fortune falſely ſo beguiF d, 
That lo ſhe flew, where er full ſmooth Se ſmil ! 


| SACKVILLE, 

82 the coquettiſh dame has often done. She is not 
J to be truſted. We ought equally to avoid being 

elevated by her ſmiles, or deprefied by her frowns, 
In our pilgrimage through this vale of mortality, we 
are unavoidably ſubject to innumerable cares, anxieties, 
and misfortunes. Such is the unalterable law of our 
nature. A ſilent and religious refignation to the ar. 
rangements of Providence, will mitigate our ſufferings, 
and render our journey eaſy and comfortable. We 
ought to endeavout to be, in as great a degree as poſ- 
fible, independent of the incalculable, and often un- 
accountable, viciſſitudes and revolutions of Fortune. 
To do this, our principal reliance muſt be on a future 

Rate of exiſtence, * a 
As 
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have no “ continuing city ; [ 
tuous conduct will finally inſure us a refidence 'in one, 


As our minds ought to be cheerſul and 'refigned, 


when the furious ſtorms of adverſity affail us, ſo they 


ought to be placid and ſerene, when the ſmooth gales 


of proſperity blow in our favour. To be proud of our 


good fortune, is equally inconſiſtent with philoſophy 


and religion. Pride, whether of birth, rank, wealth, 


connexions, or accompliſhments, is ridiculous in a 
poor mortal creature. And, how ſoon may our bright- 


eſt hopes be blaſted, our faireſt proſpects clouded ! 
Spenſer, in his Fairy Queen, an inimitable performance 


ot its kind, gives the following deſcription of the 
palace of Pride: ala 


ot «vas a goodly. heap Vor io behold, 

And ſpake the praiſes of the wwarkman's wwit ; 
But full great pity that fo fair a monld 

Did on fo wear foundation ever fit ; 
For on @ ſandy hill, that fill did fit 

And fall away, it mounted was full high, 
That every breath of heaven fhaked it; 

Aud all the hinder parts, that frau could ſpy, 
Were ruinous and old, but painted cunningly, 


The very eſſence of the Chriſtian religion is meek - 
neſs and humility. We are enjoined to “ love mercy 


33 


and walk humbly;” A proud and haughty dameanour is 


particularly difagreeable in young perſons. Pride will 
«ſpot the beauty of our budding names,” and ultimate- 
ly conſign us to infamy. Humility will make us eſteem- 
ed and reſpected here, and happy hereafter. On earth we 
but a humble courſe of vir- 


% whoſe builder and maker is God.” - 

The ancients could not account for the unequal and 
partial diſtribution of Fortunes favours, without feign- 
ing the goddeſs blind. The light of revelation not 

only forbids us to adore her as a deity, but teaches us 
Ws 24 | | to 
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to diſregard her ſmiles, to deſpiſe her frowns, and to 


place our affections and our hopes on objects e 


ent of a being ſo fickle and capricious. 


* 


Pu e. RURAL MORALIST. 
Num3zEtR XXXII. 


_ Quid leges fine moribus. 
Vane proficiunt ?—. 
Horace. 
PARAPHRASED., 


tn vain may laws exert imperious power, 
To curb licentious vice, and private fraud 
Pure morals only can delay the hour, 


Which fhall proclaim our infamp abroad, 


H E old maxim, that © Fonefty ts the be/! policy,” 


is becoming ſtale and unpopular, and its place is 
ſupplied by the following: — The worlds d cats and 
he 1s a froli who dies not have a ſhare in it, Cheating 
ſwindlers, knaviſh ſpeculatars, abound in our land, 
[There are clubs of theſe jockies, fountains of iniquity, 


from whence iſſue numerous rivulets, fraught wich every 


peſtiferous quality. Invention is tortured to deviſe 


means for eluding the laws, and thouſands glory in their 


infamy, if they can eſcape the ſcourge of authority, 
So great is the rage, amongſt our youth, for becbmin 
gentlemen; that idleneſs, diſfipation, and ſwindling, 
will ſoon deſtroy the ancient reputation of New Eng- 
land, once famous for Induſtry, frugality, and honeſty, 


Theft. and robbery, it is true, ate not very frequent; 
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they are vices too unpolite for our modern gentry. 


Diſſimulation, falſhood, perjury, are faſhionable and 
o | 8 * 
The paths of vice inevitably lead to deſtruction. It 
is ſtrange that mankind will never open their eyes to 
their own intereſt, Where are thoſe men, who were 
ſo lately exulting in their rapidly acquired fortunes, - 
gained by the ſale of ſcraps of dirty paper, inſcribed 
with the words, « Georgia Territory,” „ Falls of St. 
Anthony,“ or Land in the Moon!“ Many of them 
immured within the walls of priſons, while the rapa- 
cious creditor ſeizes on the ſtately manſion, which 
ſprang from nothing in a moment, as it were by the 
power of necromancy, It is true, indeed, that the 
heroes of the“ Funding Syſtem” ſtill figure in afflu- 
_ ence. © HadT been a deiſt, or even an atheiſt, a ſurvev 
of that complicated ſcene of iniquity and fraud, would 
inſtantly have made me a convert to the Chriſtian doc- 
trine of future retribution. Ear BREED . 
Amongſt the numerous means uſed for depriviag the 
honeſt and induſtrious of the fruits of their labours, the 
Frequent transfers of property, and the faſhionable prac- 
rice of runnins away, are common and conſpicuous, 
Wen, determined to be knaves, aſſume the garb- of 
gentlemen, and the appellation of federaliflis ; ride gay 
horſes, frequent publie places; declaim in praiſe of 
government, denounce the French as a nation of rob- 
bers and villains, ſpeak with ſuperlative contempt of 
the canaille, or common people amongſt ourſelves, and 
continually intrude themſelves into the company of 
thoſe, who are called f charafers, By fuch means, 
they too often impreſs the honeſt and unſuſpecting farm- 
er and mechanic with an idea that they poffeſs hidden 
' treaſures,” and are men of buſineſs and conſequence ; 
a ſyſtem of flattery, craft, and deluſion, is then carried - 
on, by which they get ſome thouſands of dollars worth 
of property into their hands, and then elope, to enjoy 
their ill gotten gains. If one of theſe gentry happens 
to be arreſted by the hand of juſtice, in the midſt of 
his career, ſome brother of the fraternity produces _w 
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of fale of the property in his poſſeſſion, and a few days 
confinement in priſon, and the very triſling ceremony 
of an oath, abſolves him at once from the obligation of 
paying his debts, and leaves the defrauded creditor deſ- 
titute of every hope of compenſation. Perhaps ſome of 
his neighbours. have become ſureties for him, and muſt 
ſuffer extremely in conſequence. Some of our moſt 
promiſing. young men, too proud to dig, to beg 
aſhamed,” become aſſiſtants and minions to ſuch ſcoun- 
drels. This {kevch does not emanate from party ſpirit, 
or perſonal. prejudice ;. it is drawn from “ the life,“ 
and numerous examples have fallen under the author's: 
obſervation.- __ MET 
It is impoſſible to deviſe a- ſyſtem of laws, which 
ſhall compel men, univerſally, to obſerve the rules of 
ſtrict equity. The powerful, the rich, and the crafty, . 
will always find means to obſtruct, elude, or evade the 
regular courſe of juſtice. A ſyſtem of virtuous educa», 
tion, the inculcation of moral habits and manners, will 
have infinitely greater influence in promoting confidence 
and harmony in ſociety, than the beſt code of las 
that ever was formed. It is a queſtion of conſequence, 
however, whether our preſent mode of college educa- 
tion is advantageous to the community, or not? Our 
young men learn but very little at che univerſity, that 
will be pf uſe to them in after life, They often make 
a greater proficiency in Hoyle and .Chetterfield, than in 
Homer and Tully. They leave college, puffed up 
with notions of their own importance, big with ariſto-- 
cratic ſentiments ; and, as the country fwarms with 
lawyers, pliyſicians, and clergymen, many of them be- 
come ſwindlers, or fink into a ſtate of droniſh apathy, 
Many an induſtrious farmer, to make a Maſter of Arts 
of a thick ſculled ſon, whom he fancied a genius, and 
to ſupport him in indolence and extravagance afterwards, 
has rendered himſelf and a numerous family, indigent 
and unhappy. Our country ſchools are wretched ; and 
an obſervation of a friend of mine, that they teach our 
children ignorance, though apparently - paradoxical, is, 
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in many iultenecn literally true. Academies, in rural 

ſituations, furniſhed with preceptors of abilities, experi- 

ence, and virtue, and devoted to the uſeful parts of 

; learning only, would be inexhauſtible ſources © valua- 
ble inſtruction and morality. 

If we mean to preſerve even the ſomblancowf x free 
| government, we muſt cultivate moral habits:  'The 
aged ſhould be examples to the young; the young 
ſhould emulate the aged. All claſſes hould be ſtudious 
to dignify their own and the national character. It is 
an axiom, as true as it is ancient, that publie liberty 
cannot long ſurvive the decline of public vittue. 

I will conclude with An ran extract from 
8 n b a 


More ol I 7 bat more I n not TT ? 
The text 15 old, the orator 700 green. | 


Tur RURAL MORALIST: 
Nowst XXXIl. 


Tf mead, or fade, grieve at the room We mountains 


rate; 
Know that the leo or rain, deſcending J, doth 
make 
The fruitful wallies fat; with what from us doth 
glide, 


ho cuith our winter's wiſe maintain their fJummer's 
Prius, a 
| Dag uren 8 Pot.rouBION, 


Fon the eatlieſt era in the annals of poety: the 
votaries of the Muſes have been fond of rural 
ſeenes. It is needleſs to eite as examples, among the 

ö ancients, 
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ancients, Theoeritus, Horace, Virgil, and others. 


„The whole choir of poets,” ſays Horace, in one of 
his Epiſtles, © love the grove, and avoid cities, delight - 
ing in repoſe and ſnade. One of the erudite writers 
in the Farmer's Weekly Muſeum (I think the Hermz } 
obſerves that the peruſal of the Polyolbion impreſſed 
him with an idea that its author was peculiarly delight - 
ed with rural objects. The paſſage I have quoted for 


my motto, is one among many which will occur to the 


reader of that poem, evincive of the juſtneſs of the 

obſervntion. Ir 
The vaſt bodies of ſnow, which entobe our moun- 

tains and plains, during winter, undoubtedly poſſeſs 


here, as the poet ſays they do in Wales, a vivifying and 


fruRifying influence. The lands off New England, in 
general, are not extremely fertile; but their ſtrength, 
exhauſted in ſummer, js renovated in winter. In that 
garden of America, the delightful country on the 
Ohio and Miſſiſſippi, but little ſnow deſcends ; there its 
renovating and fertilizing influence is unneceſſary. 


We are apt to aſcribe to winter, the epithets of dark, 


joyleſs, comfortleſs, &c. Nothing is more true, how- 
ever, than that that ſeaſon is peculiarly favourable to 
the health of the body, and the improvement of the 
mind. The ſoul of man delights in change ; and the 
various viciſũtudes of the different ſeaſons, conſtitute a 
ſource of exquiſite enjoyment, Thoſe countries have 
been the moſt diſtinguiſhed by the productions of gen- 
ius, where ſpring and ſummer, autumn and winter, 
ſucceed each other with the greateft regularity, and in 
all their varieties. We are indeed told that poetry and 
the abſtruſer arts have flouriſhed in Iceland; but the 
more varying climes of Greece, Italy, France, and 
England, are the moſt favourable to the Muſe, and to 
every effort of ſcience. The happy temperature of the 
climate of Europe in general, will forever inſure ut a 
ſuperiority, in every thing intereſting to the human 

minds, over the tropical region of Africa, 
The preſent is by no means an improper theme for a 
moraliſt. Wiater, as well as the other ſeaſons, abounds 
2 in 
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in ſcenes, calculated to arouſe and call into action the. 
nobleſt feelings of human nature, and to excite us to 
virtue. „ The lately verdant oak, ſtretching forth as 
it were his bate arms to implore pity of the boiſterous 
gale,” is not_ouly a ſublime, but a moral object; it 
admoniſhes us of our duty to the aged and infirm, I he 
ſparrow, plaiotively chirping on the naked ſpray, or 
picking his ſeanty ſuſtenance from the ſnow bank, 
ought to remind us how many are ſtruggling with miſ- 
fortune, how. many are dependent on charity. The 
prefent ſeafon ſpeaks loudly to th-{e who are exulting 
in affluence, and rioting in luxury, while thouſands of 
their fellow creatures, perhaps /nα of their neareſt. 
neighbours, are draining the dregs ot adverſity's bitter- 
eſt cup. I am unequal to the taſk; let one of the beſt 
of poets ſpeak for me, in behalf of the afflicted and 
unhappfrr. | a 


1 * 


4% / little thin the gay licentious crowd, 

Whom pleaſure, power, and affluence ſurround ;. 
As 1 little think they, awhile they dance along 
3 How many feel, this Very moment, deaths 

And all the fad variety of pain : 

How many pine it want and dungeon glooms 7: » 
| How many formk into the fordid hut 
Of cheerliſi pouerty FE 
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Winter is not only conducive to the renovation of 
our lands, the health of our bodies, and the cultivation 
of our minds, but it is productive of many of our 
pureſt mental, and -convivial enjoyments. No perſon's 

life is ſo laborious, but that many hours may be devot- 
cela, in this ſeaſon, to the pleaſures of reading. The 
facility with which we can aſcend and deſcend our hills, 
and glide through our vallies, in our fleighs, is an 
abundant ſource of convenience, health, and amuſe- 
ment. We can now © arm our hearts with winter's 
| | feaſting _ 
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feaſling fires,” and enjoy the comfortable repaſt, ſeaſon- 
ed with the innocent jeſt, and the harmleſs tale of mirth. 
Horace deſires his friend Thaliarchus, while the moun- 
tains are inveſted with ſnow, and the ſtreams congealed 
by froſt, to increaſe his fires, to quaff the generous 
wine, to baniſh care,. and enjoy the pleaſures. of love 
and gaiety, RY | 
A late author, who aſſumes the title of © The Amer. 
ican SpeRator,” devotes a number to the preſent ſub- 
je, with an appropriate motto from Virgil; but he 
is ſo ſtudious to prejudice his readers again t their re- 
2ublican allies, that after a few elegant and pertinent 
introductory obſervations, he preſents us with a fright- 
ſul catalogue, of French enormities, real or imaginary, | 
the ſtudy of which, he conceives, may form one of our \ 
moſt uſeful winter amuſements, By ſuch prepoſterous *' | 
puerilities, a writer, otherwiſe reſpedable, becomes | 
ridiculous in the extreme. - | | i 
Amongſt the many advantages which we derive from- - ö 
i 


the preſent, we ſhould reckon the time 1t affords us for 

attention to religious duties. The winter of the year | 
ought to remind us of the winter of life; and, in the 4 
enjoyment of the one, we ought not to neglict making | 
due preparation for the other, | ' 
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. Tas RURAL MORAL IS T. 
75 NumBzr XXXV, | 


At hæe ſtudia adoleſcentiam alunt, ſenectutem oblee- 
tant, ſecundas res ornant, adverũs perfugium ac ſolati- 
um præbent; delectant domi, non impedium foris ;. 
pernoctant nobiſcum, peregrinantur, ruſticantur. 


9 , C1CRRO, - 
Literary fludics give flrength in youth, and jog in 
old age; adorn proſperity, and are the ſupport and con- - 
Solation of adverſity ; at home they are delightful, and 
abroad they are eaſy ; at night they are company ta us ; 
_ then we truvel they attend us; and, in our rural re- 
li renents, they do not forſake us. EY 


— 


. Duncan's Tranſlation, 


MONG the many illuſtrious characters, which 
2 ancient hiſtory exhibits as objects of our admira- 

tion and imitation, the name of Marcus Tullius Cicero 5 
is peculiarly diſtinguiſhed. He has been equally cele- 

brated, as a patriot, a ſtateſman, a philoſopher, 'an 

orator, and a private citizen. After having more than 

once been hailed by a grateful country, as its father 

and deliverer, he ſuffeted as a martyr in its cauſe, The 

author of © The Seaſons,” reviewing a lift of ancient 

worthies, graces the glorious Sroup with _ 


„ TULLY, whoſe powerful eloquence awhile 
Reftrain'd the rapid fate of ruſhing Rome,” 


In this ſublime paſſage, the mighty Roman republie is 
zepte ſented, ruſhing rapidly to deſtruction, aud Cicero, 
by his refiſtle(s eloquence alone, retarding for a time its 
diſſolution. N . 5 
Cicero would have been too perfect a character, had 


ne not poſſeſſed conſiderable failings. He was = 
OE A WI | yely 
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Rvely vain and fond of praiſe ; and Plutarch tells us, 
that he often deſcended from the dignity of philoſophy, 
to indulge, not only in the humourous repartee, but in 
the frivolous witticiſm, and indecent. conundrum, 
When any of my readers feel inclined to idolize any man, 
however eminent, let them contemplate the character of 
Cicero, and be convinced, if they never were before, that 
imperfection is, univerſally, the lot of human nature. 
In the oration-from which my motto is extracted, the 
orator advocates the cauſe of the poet Archias, unjuſt- 
ly accuſed before the “ conſcript fathers“ of Rome; 
and defcants largely upon the ſubject of poetry, and 
literature in general, | * 
It is an axiom in philoſophy, that the pleaſures of 
the mind are far more exauiſite, than thoſe of ſenſe, It 
accords equally with reaſon and religion, to cheriſh this 
idea, Mental pleaſures may be ſuppoſed to conſiſt, 
principally, in reading, reflection, and compolition, or 
the arrangement of ideas. Reflection, if a pleaſure, is 
purely a mental one. Reading and compoſition are 
| mental actions; but, to reader them perfect, the agen- 
ey of bodily organs is neceſſary. It is eaſy, however, 
to combine reading and reflection; and this combina- 
tion conſtitutes the mpſt tranſcendent of all the pleaſures 
of the mind. it Here 
Some author obſerves, that the peruſal of a new 
book may be compared to the formation of a new 
friendſhip; and that, on reperaſing a book which he 
had read ſome years before, his ſenſations were fimilar 
to thoſe which he felt at meeting with an old friend, 
Authors in general ſpeak with rapture of the pleaſures 
they have experienced, in reading the eminent writers, 
who have gone before them. Cowper ſays, that in his 
Juvenile years, he “ danc'd for joy,“ on peruſing Mil- 
ton ; and, alſuding to Virgil, in whoſe eclogues the 
ſhepherd Tityrus is a principal character, ſays he had 
often liſtened with exquiſite picalure to the lays 


4 Of Tityrus, affembling, as he ſang, 
The reftic throvg beneath his Jaw rite beech.” 
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It is happy for mankind that the * w/e nulci“ of 
Horace, the union of the agreeable and the 2% . has 
= been a favourite object with the moſt celebrated authors, 
1 time immemorial. _ Orators, philoſophers, and 'poets, 
be have always been moraliſts, at leaſt in their writings. 
And, when Virtue is recommended in the © golden num- 
Hers of Homer,” and the mellifluous periods of Tully, 
ho can refuſe to embrace her? Dr. Young ſtyles books, 
«fair virtue's advocates.” A genius himſelf, he juſtly 
appreciated the moral labours of the ancient ſages. 
But one among many millions can wield the * Mzonian 
guill,” or write proſe with Ciceronian eaſe and harmony. 
But the works of many writers, in every age and nation, 
ar: 4 be read with pleaſure and with profit. N 
Iiterary enjoyments will never fail us. The « Pieri- 
an ſpring” is inexhauſtible. Should we be deprived of 
books, yet an abundant ſource of comfort and pleaſure 
is left us, whilſt the faculty of memory, in any con- 
{iderable degree, continues ours. D 
Amonglt the many pleaſures we derive from books, 
deſcriptions of natural objects are-commonly the moſt 
permanent, becauſe they generally ſink deep in the 
mind. Poetical deſcriptions of rural ſcenes are often 
more plcaſing than real proſpects. The vale of Tempe, 
the Elyſian fields, were never equdt to what the poets 
| have lung concerning them. The claffical fields of At- 
| tica and Italy, though barren and covered with ruins, (till 
Live in deſcripiisu, and wk green in ſong.” 
The eaſe and ſimplicity of Drayrun's- and Browne's 
Paſtorals, abſorb and delight the mind, while the meta- 
phyſical poetry of Donne, and the “ Hiſtory of the 
[ Civil Wars“ of Daniel, notwithſtanding ſome lumin- 
ous thoughts and “ dainty paſſages of wit, are con- 
3 ned over with irkſomeneſs, if not with diſguſt, p 
Bocuſed by the whiſtling, winds, I have jult looked 
odbut at my window, 'The thin flakes of ſnow deſcend 
faſt, and, in the words of one of the oldeſt Engliſh poets, 


c The hills are ſpread and every plain, | 


. 
— 9 
. : 
- 


* = With florny winters mantle white,” 


— 


T will fit down and finiſh my _effay. When I have | 


done, I will take up one of my favourite authors, I 
have Homer, Virgil, Horace, and Cicero, before me ; 


and I would not ſuſtain an utter deprivation of them, 


for the beſt eſtate in Vermont. Though the ſtateſman 
never mentions my name; theugh the rich and the 


great never read my humble eſſays, nor deign to drop 


a tear for my misfortunes ; yet I can enjoy pleaſures, in 
converſation with the mighty dead,” to which many 
of thoſe who haughtily outſtretch the arm of power, 
who'flutter in the filken robes of affluence, or who 
drain the golden cup of luxury, will ever be perfe& 


| rangers. | py 
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TH RURAL MORALIS T. 
NuusER XII. 
{By Samuel Elliot.] 
Min ERVA, and a BAND or YoUTH, 
An 3 Dialogue. 
The nds of wiſdom are ways of pleaſantneſs, nad all 
her paths are peace. 


SOLOMON, 


23 on a day when the ſky was ſerene, when the 
fields were covered with flowers, when the - groves 


and mountains were clothed in verdure, and when the 


balmy gales from the weſt wafted health and the ſweet- 
eſt odours over the world, that a band of ruſtic youth 
ſallied out into the fields, in queſt of recreation and 
amuſement, Nor were they long ſatisfied with the de- 


light 
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lightful ſcene which nature afforded them. Let us hie, 
ſays one, to yonder ball, where the gay ſons and daugh- 
ters of Adam are revelling in mirth and jollity ; and 
there drown all ſerious and contemplative thoughts in 

ay and airy ſports of the day. Let us repair, ſays a 
econd, to an adjacent ian, and there, with the aſſiſtance 
of the juice of the grape, and a merry band of the. 
votaries of Bacchus, baniſh from our minds all gloomy 
meditations. Some were for tripping to the brothel ; . 
ſome were diſpoſed to try their fortune at the game. 
All ſeemed viciouſly inclined, except one—a youth of 
fifreen. He heard the various propoſals and reſolutions 
of his companions with great attention; and then, wit! 
an engaging eloquence, he thus addreſſed them :— 
« Friends and Companions, with penſive attention haye 
1 heard your various propoſals ; and, with deep regret, 
I find that all of them ſeem dictated by vice, and tend 
to ſome immoral purpoſe, Permit me to make a pro- 
poſal or two, in my turn. If we reſort to the Ball, let 
us behave with decency and moderation, and return to 
our reſpective habitations in good ſeaſon. If we repair 
to the tawern, let us behave with the ſame decorum ; 


nor let us drown our ſenſes, or enervate our bodies, by 


too laviſhly. partaking ot the juice of the grape, or any 
ſpiritous liquid. For the ſake of our own honour and 
reputation, let us avoid ever being found at the Srorhel, 
or gaming table, Hear what the learned and pious 
Dr. War rs ſays on this ſubject.— Among the dan- 
gerous and modiſh diverſions. of the times, I cannot 
forbear to mention, midnight afſemblies, play houſes, 
gaming tables, and maſquerades, Let the parents who 
would willingly ſee their children walking in the paths 
of piety and virtue, endeavour; to guard their inclina- 
tions from theſe enticing amuſements. Ihe religion. 
and conſcience. of many a well inclined youth, have, 
been expoſed to great and imminent danger, among 
thoſe ſcenes of vanity and folly, to ſay no worſe.“ We 

came into the fields to amuſe and regale ourſelves among 
the pleaſing ſcenes. which ſurround us,; let us then reap 
that amuſement and refreſhment, by viewing and ad- 
. | 15 miring 


267 
miring theſe ambient ſpecimens of the power and wif- 
dom of our Creator. As the ſun is now ſetting, and 
as the dank dews of evening begin to deſcend, I think 
we had better return home, and poſtpone our viſit to 
= gay and fportive circles of mank ind, till another 

ay.” wr ; ; 
To the propoſals of the young orator, moſt of the 
company agreed; but two or three of the moſt depray- 
ed and daring of them, declared him a faint hearted, 
fuperſtitious lad. In conſequence of this diviſion in 
their ſentiments, a diviſion of the company enſued, two 
of them being reſolved to viſit the tavern and the ball, 
while the reſt commenced their return home. And 
now, MixgRVA, the goddeſs of wiſdom, who had ob- 

{ſerved the whole tranſaction, and with infiuite pleaſure 
had heard the diſcburſe of her Juvenile worary, and 
beheld what an impreiſion it had made on the minds of 
his companions, deſcended from her zrial throne, and 
bearing in her hand a little book, intitled, « 7 he 
Economy of Human Life.” She ſeated herſelf before 
the pious advocate of virtue, and his followers ; and 
preſenting him with the little volume, addreſſed him 
thus :—*© Young man, go on in the ways of virtue, 
and perſevere in moralizing mankind ; fear not the 
ſcoffs and reproaches of the wicked; in heaven you 
Have a friend, a protector -a Gop !” 

The following night was dark and ſtormy. Young 
readers, pleaſe to remember, that thoſe two, who, un- 
mindful of their young friend's advice, had neglected 
to return with their companions, met with a juſt and 
deſerved puniſhment, —One of them went to the ball, 
where, for ſome indecency he was turned ont of the 
houſe ; and his affociare, after ſuſtaining a confiderable 
| loſs at the gaming table, met with the fame fate, Re- 
member that the others, under the guidance of their 
virtuous leader, reached their ſeveral dwellings before 
dark. Remember, that while the one party were ex- 
poled to the raging violence of the nocturnal ſtorm, 
and to many unpleaſant geflections, _— trom a con- 
{cioyſneſs of their owl imprudence and folly 5 the 

a - . Others, 
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ethers, after performing their domeſtic duties and even- 
ing prayers, retired to reſt, and ſpent the night in 
calm and peaceful repoſe. And learn from hence, that 
the paths of folly and wickedneſs, however alluring, 
lead to miſery and deſtruction; while © the. ways of 


wiſdom are ways of pleaſantneſe, and all ber paths are 
peace, | | 
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Taz RURAL MORAL IS T. 
Nu ns XXV. 
(By. J. H. Palmer. ] 
Death's hafts fly thick = 


T he cup goes round, and none ſo artful as. 
To put it by, ———— 


j 
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BLarin's Grave. 


I is both ſarprifing and remarkable, that as ſo mary 
inſtances happen every day, to convince vs of the 
truth of the above obſervation, we ſhould till ſeem in- 
ſenſible of it. Does not every hour, nay, every mo- 
ment, convince us of our mortality, and teach us that 
« man 1s born to die?“ therefore, it would be wiſe in 
us often to think of the great, laſt, and important 
change, that will one day take place in our natures, It 
is the duty of every man often to review his paſt life, 
endeavour to correct its errors, and to ſee how far he 
has fulfilled thoſe duties that were incumbent upon him 
as a nan, a friend, and a chriſtian. By thus doing, 
the good man will receive pleaſure, and the bad man 
will feel contrition. To accuſtom ourſelves to the 
thoughts of death is a duty that we owe ourſelyes ; t 
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is a duty that will ultimately contribute greatly to our 
happineſs; it will tend to ameliorate our diſpoſitions, 
and to make us „ on one another,” which is the firſt 
great principle of ſociety, I was led into theſe reflec- 
tions by the ſolemn and diſtreſſing ſcene before me: It 
is a ſick chamber; in the further part of it, lies the 
head of the family; a tender huſband, an affectionate 
father, groaning on the bed of ſickneſs, ſurrounded by 
his amiable wife and children: Great God! What 
muit be the feelings of the huſband ? What the ſenſa- 
tions of the wife? The one expecting every moment to 
ſleep in death! hat muſt be his feelings on the 
thoughts of leaving, forever, the wife of his boſom, 
the children of his love? How exquiſite muſt! be the 


feelings of the wife, while ſhe- views with horror the 


« clay cold hand of death” approaching at once to rob 


her of an h»/band, a friend, and a protector, who has 


partook with her every joy, and ſhared with her every 
pain! With true chriſtian reſignation ſhe bows with re- 
verence to that Being, who, it he ſhould pleaſe to take 
from her her only love, ſtill has bleſſed her with pledg- 
es of that love, in whoſe growing virtues ſhe perceives 


thoſe of their dying parent. None but a Trumbull 


could juſtly paint this ſcene, none but an Ames deſeribe 
it, but every one may draw from it inſtruction. By 


often viewing ſuch ſcenes the infidel would learn how to 


live, the chriſtian would. learn to part cheerfully with 
the ſweets of this life; when He, who gave, demands 


them.. Reader, if thou haſt ever viſited the fick man's. 


houſe, if thou haſt ever been witneſs to the cares and 
anxieties of a fond wife and ſurrounding friends, then 


recal the feelings that then inhabited th ſt, and let 
fall a tear of pity for thoſe that now fu d beds of 
fickneſs, By ſuch ſcenes as theſe the mind is, carried 
beyond the things of this world, and we think of in- 
mortality, And when we reflect on the cares, the 
_ troubles, and the anxieties of life, we ſhall meet death 


as the friend of the unhappy, with awe and reverence; 
but pot with terror; as one ſent to caſe every pang, to 
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"frown of e er the ſneer of the infidel, or 
the world, to tempt us from the paths 
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On THE $1TUATION OF TRI UNITED STATES. 
| May 1, 1798. 


| CRISIS has arrived, extremely important to the 
intereſts of America, Our late impolitic- con- 
nections with Great Britain have undoubtedly accelerat- 
ed this event. But the unexpected, unparalleled, and 
almoſt unaccountable inſolence and avarice of the 
ſent directorial government of France, have con- 
tributed to place us in a ſituation, to extricate ourſelves 
from which, requires the utmoſt exertions of human 
wiſdom. The conduct of Preſident Apams, in the 
Aate attempt at negociation, and the publication of the 
' nſtruRtions to the Envoys, has been marked with pru- 
dence and dignity, Still let us not be eager to declare 
war. Let us retire within ourſelves, make ſuitable ar- 
rangements for defence, and endeavour to promote a 
union of pagties in the accompliſhment of the objeR 
| moſt dear he heart of every republican citizen TH 
INDEPENDENCE AND HAPPINESS OF OUR BELOV- 
=D county}! , | * 
I] be late conduct of the French Executive Directory, 
tends to produee an opinion that PienteRu and others 
baniſhed by their mandates, are innocent and injured 
men. A ſpeedy change in the Directory may be antich- 
pated, and that change may be favorable to the 1 
| | a tes. 
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States. Hence the impolicy of ruſhing into war, unleſs. :. 
abſolutely driven to the meaſure, at the preſent moment. 
Till very lately I have wiſhed the French ſucceſs in 
their contemplated invaſion of England.. I wiſh for a 
peaceable revolution in Great Britair, and every other © 
monarchy, I wiſh for the univerſal triumph of Repub- 
licaniſm. But the French Republic is approaching to a 
degree of power, which may poſſibly be equally fatal 
to the liberties of its own citizens, aud the independence 

of America and the nations of Europe. 

A war with France would perhaps unite. us ſo cloſely 
with Great Britain, as to endanger our independence, 
in caſe of the ſucceſs of the latter power, On the 
other hand, fhquld we declare war, and France ſucceed 
in the conqueſt of England, we ſhould be made to paſs 
under the yoke without mercy. May PIAc By 
OUR FIRST OBJECT, BUT MAY WE GO TO WAR 
RATHER THAN SURRENDER ONE TiITTLE OF. OUR. 
NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE |! | 


CONCLUDING NOTH 


The author publiſhes but 300 copies of this work, 
225. of which are for ſubſcribers. As he does not 
write for money, and never will write for the prefs 
again, no copyright is ſecured. If the work ſhould be 
deemed worthy of a republication, any Printer is at 
kberty to make uſe of it, upon the condition of not 
altering a ſingle ſyllable, except in the correction of 
ſome evident typographical errors in the preſent edition. 

N. B. Any Printer who may contemplate a republi- 
_ ation, is deſired previoully to inform the author. 
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ED AD Alvord, Northampton. 
Ezra G. Ayers, Guilford. 


| David Ayers, do. 
| Joſeph Ayers, | 20 


| Benjamin Franklin Bache, Philadelphia. 

Francis Barnard, New Salem. | | 
Auguſtus Belding, Guilford. ; 
Samuel Benſon; New Salem. 

John Bigelow, Guilford. 

| John W. Blake, Eſq. Brattleborough, 6. 

| Joſeph Boyden, Guilford. 

| Thaddeus Brown, Gerry, 

Joſeph Bullock, Guilford. 


C | | 
| Samuel J. Cabell, Eſq, Member of Congreſs from 
| L Virginia. | . 
; Jonathan 8 H inſdale. 
John Chamberlain, New Salem. 
Samuel Clark, Halifax. 
Daniel Cook, Serjt. U. S. army. 

Samuel Cook, jun. New Salem. 

Capt. Jared Crandall, Leyden, 

Sylveſter Crandall, Guilford.. 

Robert S, Culver, Guilford, 

Samuel Cutler, Peterſham, 5 
Benjamin Deane, Guiltord; 
Gilbert Denifon, do. f 
Samuel Deniſon, do. : 
Joſeph Dennie, Eſq. Walpole, 
Paul Dillingham, Shuteſbury, 
Joſhua Danforth, Pittsfield, 
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. Goodwin, Guilford, 
ames Greenleaf, do. 
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LIST or "SUBSCRIBERS. 


$ William Lyman, Eſq. (late Member of Congreſs) 
Northampton. 6. 
Capt. 2 Lyman, U. 8. — 

— Lyman, Northampton. 

Frederic Lynde, Guilford. 

Matthew Lyon, Eſq. ee of Congreſs) Fairhaven, 6. 


Nathaniel Maccarty, + + he 
William Marſh, Guilford, 
Eliza Meriam, New Salem. 
.Orſamus C. Merrill, Bennington. 4 
Ezra Moody, New Salem. 
Edward Morgan, Hinſdale. 

N 


Eber Naſh, Greenfield. 
Breed Newell, Portland. 
Aſa Nichols, Brook field, 6. 
John Noyes, Eſq. K 5 wag 


John H. Palmer, Guilford, | 
Robert Peckham, Peterſham.. id | J 
John Phelps, Marlboroagh. | 
Proctor Pierce, New Salem. 6. 
Samuel Pierce, 3d. do. 
Warren Pierce, do. 
William Pierpont, Shoteſpury. 
Manaſſah Powers, Guilford. 
David Pratt, Shuteſbury. 
Ebenezer Price, New Salem. 
Matthew Patten, Guilford. 
Samuel Putnam, * Salem. 


Edward Ruggles, Jun, Montague, 6. 


Peter Sampſon, Shuteſbury, 

Andrew Selden, Bennington. 

Thomas Shaw, Guiltord. 

Jared Shepardſon, do. 

Capt. Samuel Shepard ſon, do. 
Benjamin Smead, Brattleborough. 6. 
. Phinchas * do. 


- . LIST. er SUBSCRIBERS, 


David Squires, Gill. 
Benjamin Stacy, New Salem. 
Levi Stebbins, Brattleborough. 
Dr. Simon Stevens, Guilfor 
John Stoddard, Northampton, 
Shubal C. Stratton, New Salem 6. 


- JI. 5 
Eliſha Thatcher. (native of Maſſ. late Serjeant Major, 
U. S. Army) Frederickſburg, Virginia. 
John Tyler, Jun. A 2 | 


Edward Upham, Eq. New Salem. 


James Wales, Norwich. 

Elijah Walſworth, Guilford, 

Henry Ward, do. 

Levi Wells, Greenfield. 

Daniel Wilder, Bennington. 

Elijah Wilder, New Salem. 

Ephraim Wheeler, Shuteſbury. 

Aſa Whitney, Guilford, | 

Lemuel Whitney, Eſq. Brattleborougk. 
Richard Whitney, Eſq. do. 2. 7 
Joſeph Woodward, Peterſham. | 
Elijah Wollage, Guilford. 

Daniel Wright, PONY 


Joſeph Yeaw,- Guilford, 


N. B. Some Subſoription papers not returned. 


% 


FE RR AT A. 


Page 51 line 5 for /paid read /par's. 
11, for Miltiactes read Miltiadet. 
52 4, for Fanixs read Funins, 
53 line 6 from bottom at the word Tell add a ſtar, 
and at the bottom V. Tyler. | 
61 line 1, place an A before Rat herford. 
23, for Dorefield read Dofrefield. | 
62 16, inſert the word per:ods before rell. 
67 1, for lucid read lurid. | 
TO 20, for d:/darn read diſclaim. 
76 laſt line, for Spartes read Sparias, 
78 3, for rode read road. 
, for extend read extends. 
81 , for bear read boar, 
34 24, for inevocable-read irrevocable, 
94 9, for ſpell read Sell. | 
96 16, for Thulian read Thurian. 
98 19, for fated read /ated. 
101 laſt line, for contendly read contentedly. 
104 26, for /uc:d read lurid. 
105 18, for Poteſſa read Potoſe, 
111 21, for by read of 
112 3, for approbrious read op prob ricut. 
126 4, for Fewyſey read Fer/ey. 
129 25, for throughfare read thorowughfare. 
236 the following ſhould be read after © Fart Ham- 
ilton. — The bodies of theſe men were found 
in the path, and buried by Capt. Lx MAX, 
while on his ng war" Greenville. ; 
142 7, for ports read poſts, | 
22 by from bottom, 757 ports read per. 
152 line 5 from top, for prejudicial read prejudiced. 
271 7, from bottom, for af read aſh, + 
172 8, for baffaloes read buffatoes, 
19, for eat read eaten. 0 61 
175 25, for Eaſas read Col veg 
line 2 from bottom; for radient read radiant. 
72 line 25 for refulgeance read refulgence, 
5 line 25 for Sonny read Stony. 
78 line 4 for extend read extends, 
78 line 3 tor rode read road, 


1 


